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CHAPTER J.—DESCRIPTIVE. 


Section A—Physical Aspects. 


Attock District, which takes its name from the famous’ ford CHAP. 1A. 
and fort at the north-west corner of the district, has an area of Physical 
4,178 square miles and lies between 32° 32’ and 34° north latitude, Aspects. 
and 71°17’ and 73° 5’ cast longitude. It consists of the western , General 
portion of the rough plain country lying between the Indus and epae 
Jhelum rivers and under the mountains of Hazara. The real 
Sind Sagar Doab stops short of the Salt Range, which runs east 
and west from about Kalabagh on the Indus to near Pind Dadan 
Khan on the Jhelum. North of this range the Doab is continued 
in the rugged upland plain country which includes the famous 
Pothwar tract and stops short below the hills of Hazara and 
Murree, This rough northern Doab is divided between the three 
districts of Jhelum, Rawalpindi and Attock. The Attock portion 
is a strip along the eastern bank of the Indus, broadening out 
at places to east and south till it extends almost half way across to 
the Jhelum. 


On the west the boundary for over 80 miles is the Indus, Boundaries, 
across which le the Peshawar and Kohat Districts of the North- 
West Frontier Provinces and the Isa Khel Tahsil of the Mianwali 
District. The remainder of the western boundary marches with 
the Mianwali Tahsil of Mianwali District. Across the southern 
boundary lies the Khushab Tahsil of Shahpur. The Chakwal 
Tahsil of Jhelum and the Gujar Khan’and Rawalpindi Tahsils of 
Rawalpindi adjoin the district on the east. The northern bound- 
ary is to the east hills, to the west, for thirty miles, the Indus. 
Across the hills lies the Haripur Tahsil of Hazara, and beyond 
the Indus, the Mardan Tahsil of Peshawar. 


The district forms part of the Rawalpindi Division. In shape 
it is roughly rectangular. The greatest length from north to south 
is 96 miles, and the greatest breadth 72 miles. 


This large tract is divided into four tahsils. Tahsil Attock Divisions. 
occupies the whole of the northern end. Tahsil Tallagang-is a 
square block at the southern end. ‘Tahsil Pindigheb to the west 
and Tahsil Fatteh Jang to the east divide the central portion of 
the district. ‘These administrative divisions correspond fairly 
closely with the natural divisions. 

Tahsil Attock is divided off from the rest.of the district by Tabet 
the Kala. Chitta hills, and includes all the country between that Atrock, 
range and the hills of Hazara with the exception of a few villages 
£0 the east included in Tahsil Fatteh Jang. In character it differs 
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from all other portions of the district, though not itself: homo- 
geneous in nature. Three well-defined and quite distinct tracts 
are included in it. 


To the north-west lies the Chhachh plain, centring about Hazro 
and containing the most fertile and richest portion of the district. 
On the north and west it is bounded by the Indus, and on the east 
by the Gandgarh hills running down almost due south from Hazara. 
In the south it is shut in by a steep slope, the edge of a bank of 
pure sand which runs across the western half of the tahsil from 
east to west. This Chhachh plain must at one time, before the 
Indus cnt its way through the Attock hills, have formed with the 
greater part of the Swabi Tahsil of the Peshawar District, a vast 
lake. Tradition oven now speaks of it as a marsh, and the older 
inhabitants affect to derive the name Chhachh from the word 
Chhab, which is said to mean a marsh. 


Certainly the old villages are mostly raised above the sur- 
rounding country on eminences, and as late as 1835 the traveller, 
Baron Hugel, who came to-Attock, from Hassan Abdal, wrote as 
follows :— 


“There is not a single tree on the plain of Attock, which is as level as 
a sheet of water. Ruinons villages are situated on eminences artificially 
thrown up, like those of the Egyptian delta. The Indus frequently 
inundates (sic) the whole plain, though not with the same regularity as the 
Nile. Shujanpore (the plage is presumably Shamsabad) is a wretclied place 
by the side of a rivulet (the Chel), with morasses in its immediate vicinity. 
The view would be splendid, were the plain well cultivated ; as it is, however, 
the scene is devoid of interest, and one only feels surprised at the endless 
range of mountains seemingly one above the other.” 


The plain is now a well cultivated and extremely fertile tract, 
19 miles in length and 9 miles in breadth. The portion on the west, 
comprising the villages along the Indus bank, was swept by the 
great flood of 1841, and is covered with sand and boulders, 'l'o the 
west all the land under the Gundgarh hills is poorand stony. Much 
of the soil on the southern end is poor, and the upward slope of 
the ridge to the south is poor sand, getting poorer and poorer as it 
goes higher, But the rest of the plain is true plain and very rich. 


From the crest of the ridge the country runs right away down 
to Campbellpur, the head-quarters station, in a desert of waterless 
sand some five or six miles in length. Beyond Campbellpur, a strip 
of firmer land runs down to the Haro river, across which the 
country, stony and unproductive at best and everywhere gashed by 
numerous ravines, rises to the Kala Chitta Range of hills. This 
tract is known as the Sarwala. The portion north of Campbollpur, 
which is all waterless sand, contains no human habitation, and the 
railway, which once tried to follow the crest of the ridge, was 
driven in 1899 by want of water to strike down to Campbellpur, 
and climb thence back to Attock. It is in this great blank stretch 
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of sand that the annual artillery practice takes place. The villages pair ers 
which own this piece of country have their sites either just to the siecle 
south of the Chhachh plain, where the land begins to rise on the “*P°* 
north side of the ridge, and where the Grand Trunk Koad is 

aligned, or on the line of Campbellpur on the southern side of the 

ridge, where water can be tapped. All these villages are spread 

out in long narrow strips some five or six miles in extent. South 

of Campbellpur and north of the Haro the soil is rather less sandy 

and water is nearer. Across the Haro the soil becomes firmer and 

is capable of producing better crops, but is far more liable to 
drought. The country is everywhere very broken, and becomes 

more stony as the hills are approached. 


The rest of the tahsil, the eastern portion, along with tho Nala Tract. 
villages of Fatteh Jang Tahsil north of the Kala Chitta Range, 
forms the Nala tract. Imagine a level plain.. Dot it with mean- 
ingless barren hills, the spurs and off shoots of the Gandgarh 
Range. Streak it with equally meaningless ravines and streams, 
coming now from the Gandgarh mountain, now from its offshoots, 
now from the Margalla Range, and now from the hills of the Kala 
Chitta. Through it all twist’ and turn the river Haro in every 
direction. It is a country of sudden and constant surprises, All 
along the northern boundary the country is very much broken. 
This is a poor tract. In the centre to the east is the irrigated Panj 
Katta tract, then comes the broken and hilly country round Wah 
and Hasan Abdal, shot through by the Kandharipur, Lundi and 
Kherwar hills; then the bewilderment of hills and ravines and the 
Saggar well tract; last of all the waterless sandy waste on the 
borders of the Sarwala. 


The southern portion of the tract is a comparatively open 
plain sloping south from the Haro up to the Kala Chitta Range, 
aud including the northern corner of Tahsil Fatteh Jang. The soil 
is of limestone formation, but to the west pebble ridges crop up 
and to the east the tract shades off into the western and drier 
portion of the Kharora Circle of Rawalpmdi Tahsil. This tract 
has much of the best land in-the Attock Tahsil, but is everywhere 
scoured by many streams and numerous naineless ravines, which 
carry the drainage of the Kala Chitta hills down to the Haro. 


The whole tract isa rough plain wedged in between the Hazara 
hills and the Kala «Chitta Range, and broken here and there by 
the numerous isolated peaks starting up suddenly out of the sur- 
rounding country, and by the Haro river and its many confluent 
streams and ravines which gash the rugged tract in every direc- 
tion. 


Tallagang Tahsil is a square block of country at the very Tallagang 
south of the district, from the rest of which it is separated by the “ 
Soan stream. ‘The whole southern boundary of the Tahsil is fringed 
by the northern ridges of the Salt Range, which enters the tahtil 
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at its extreme south-west corner, where the spurs of Mount Sakesar 
descend into the village of Lawa. But the Salt Range hardly 
enters the district at all, keeping in this part of its course mostly 
to Shahpur District. The tahsilis a high-lying plateau sloping 
gradually in a north-west direction down to the Soan, which is the 
northern boundary. ‘lhe whole area is scoured by the deep beds 
of numerous torrents, descending from the Salt Range, and cross- 
ing the tract northwards, and is fretted everywhere by mnumer- 
able small ravines and gullies. 


Kach area between two torrents assumes a slightly arched 
surface falling away towards the drainage channel on either side, 
the best and most productive portions being those which he under 
the watershed where there is a large extent of level ground not 
troubled with ravines. Near the large torrents the slope becomes 
severe, and the surface very broken and stony. It seems probable 
that the underlying rock which always crops out at the water- 
shed is nowhere very far from the surfaee throughout the entire 
plateau, and whenever the ground ceases to be fairly level, the 
overlying soil if left to-itself and not banked up, is almost certain 
to be carried away [rom all the higher levels. Inu some instances, 
however, the land near these torrents is better than all the rest : 
this is the case when the streams leave their deep beds and run in a 
more open channel, when they are frequently fringed by a broad 
riband of level ground dotted with wells, and covered with a pros- 
perous cultivation. Unfortunately these areas are neither very 
extensive nor very numerous : they are more commonly met with on 
the lower courses of the torrents near their points of junction with 
the Soan. Outside of these low and level tracts, wells are very 
scarce throughout the whole of the plateau; such wells as there 
are being often mere holes scraped in the ight sandy soil or cut in 
the porous sandstone at the edge of a ravine, and yielding very 
little water. Hach village has, therefore, several banks often rais- 
ed to a great height, in open uncultivated spots, which collect the 
drainage water in large ponds ; and on these the cattle depend 
eutirely. They sometimes dry up, however, in bad seasons, and the 
distress is then very great, for im such seasons the wells often dry 
up also, and the villagers have to go miles for water. As a gene- 
ral rule the soil becomes courscr and more sandy as oue procecds 
from east to west through the plateau : at the same time the rain- 
fall diminishes, the holdings becoming larger and larger, and the 
methods of the cultivators get rougher and more slovenly owing 
to the larger area that each has to deal with. 


Rugged as the Tahsil is, the country is nowhere broken by 
any prominent hills, and slopes gradually from an average height 
of 1,000 feet above sca level along the Soan to about 2,200 feet 
along the skirts of the Salt Range. 

The central portion of the district, divided for administrative 
and political reasons into Tahsils Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang, lies 
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between the Kala Chitta Range on the north, and the Soan river OHAP, LA. 
on the south, and in general character 1s a high upland plateau, reba 
bounded on the west by the Indus and extending on the east into “*?°™* 
the Indus-Jhelum Doab. But there are three tracts which differ 

im character from the rest of these two tahsils. 


The south-east corner of the Fattch Jang Tahsil, known as The Fatteh 
the Sil Soan Circle, is cut off from the rost of the district by the $278 ®! 
abrupt wall of the Khairi Murat, which stretches along the nor- 
thern boundary, and, being only passable by goat tracks, presents 
an insuperable barrier to internal traffic and commerce. This 
corner of the district is traversed by three streams, emerging 
from Rawalpindi district and flowing through the district here 
in a south-westerly direction. North of the Sil the high lands 
slope up in a wilderness of-ravines to the Khairi Murat, scoured 
with torrents, and divided into fantastic shapes. Between the 
Sil and the Soan to the south the country isa strip of low 
hills and pebble ridges. The valley of the Soan itself consists 
of the broad and sandy bed of the, stream flanked by wide 
strotches of rich alluvial loam, with thickly wooded villages 
clustered closely along the banks, each surrounded by clumps 
of rich wells. ‘This tract is secure from famine in the worst 
of years. Beyond the Soan again and soparated from it by 
high dry uplands is the Wadila, with many good wells and much 
good low-lying land alung its banks, Neither the wells nor the 
alluvial lands of the Wadila can compare in fertility with the 
more favoured valleys of the Sil and the Soan, while the drifting 
sand of the stream’s hed is always spreading and enveloping the 
fields along its banks. South of the Waddla and extending up to 
the Gujar Khan and Chukwal boundaries is the tract known as 
the Asgam, IIere there are no wells. The tract is a narrow 
undulating plain of small villages, light fertile soil, and good barani 
cultivation, closely resembling the north of the Dhanni Circle of 
Chakwal and the south-west of the Jatli Circle of Gujar Khan. 
The Asgam ‘is really a part of the Lundi Patti ilaka, part of 
which forms the assessment circle of the samc name in the 
Chakwal Tahsil of Jhelum District. The name Asgam, meaning 
the unknown country, seems tobe the Sanskrit equivalent of the 
name Lundi Patti, which means the patti, without a tail, the coun- 
try which is neithor Dhanni nor Pothwar, nor Soan, and yet lies 
near them all. The tract is most commonly spoken of as the 
Lundamaira, having reference to the fact that itis a Barani 
country with no irrigation and little water. 


The south-west corner of Pindigheb Tahsil, the Makhad ilaka, Cae 
is a wild and mountainous country. A range of hills extends *— 
along the bank of the Indus from the Soan on the south to the 
Reshi on the north, and in places rises as high as 2,000 feet 
above sea-level. Cultivation is carried on either in the sandy soil 
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which is found on the top of stony plateaux, or in deep valleys 
banked up at the lower end to catch the soil washed down by the 
floods. Wells are few and small in area. 


The remaining portion of the central plateau which abuts on 
the Indus, and stretches from the Reshi on the south to the Kala 
Chittu Range on the north, is known as the Jandal. Its eastern 
boundary is the high road between Attock and Kalabagh. ‘This 
tract is in strong contrast to the rest of the central plateau. 
Here and there rock aud ravine occur, but the characteristic 
features of the tract arc the undulating stretches of fine sandy soil 
pre-eminently suitable for gram crops. Wheat is also grown, but 
Kharif cultivation is of very little importance. There is a small 
amount of irrigation from wells and springs. 


The rest of these two tahsils forms a huge wedge-shaped plain 
running cast and west, some 70 miles in length and 40 miles in 
breadth. This isa high upland open-air country in general barren 
and unprofitable, but containing here and there more fertile 
depressions in pleasing-contrast-to the barrenness of the surround- 
ing plateaux. In the centre and) towards the west the country 
rises to a series of broken hills covered with stones and, though 
cultivation improves on either side, rock always lies near the 
surface, and crops are lable to wither rapidly without stcady rain, 
which is a rare event inthis part of tle country. To the north the 
soil is a hard red clay which gradually merges mto the sand of the 


Jandal. To the cast in Fattech Jang the plateau approaches in’ 


character the Kharora Circle of Rawalpindi. The soil has much 
in common with the dry gravelly soil of the Kharora, sandy 
towards the east and getting dricrand harder towards the west. 
The transition from the rough plain of Rawalpindi to the high 
upland is through dry gritty loah. Generally this country is a 
bleak, dry, undulating, often stony tract, broken by ravines, and 
scarred by outcrops of rock. All the characteristics of aridity and 
bleakness common to the whole plain get more marked to the west 


and culminate in the hills near the Indus where the crop is poor in” 


the best years, while m the worst years there is no crop at all. 


Most of the hills of the district have already been referred to 
in describing the general configuration and natural divisions. It 
is necessary now to notice them in more detail. 


There is no general mountain system. No doubt geologically 
there is some connection between the various hills, but there is no 
regular chain or range system apparent in the district, and the 
mountainous portions are detached and isolated. 


The Salt Range and the Gandgarh hills do not properly 
belong to the district. The former skirts the southern border 
of Tallagang Tahsil. Only the lower slopes of the range are 
included in the district, except that at the south-west corner of the 
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tahsil the district boundaries have been drawn out so as to include P#AP: 54 
a portion of Sakesar Hill. This gives the district a sanitarium ehyitens 
5,000, feet high, apacts. 


On the northern boundary of the district the Gandgarh Gandgarh 
Range descends from the Hazara hills. The range itself does nat **"8* 
enter the district, but its western slopes project into and die away 
in the Chhachh tract of Attock Tahsil, while the broken country 
in the Nala tracts and north of the Haro river is simply the 
southern skirt of the range. The sudden barren lulls which break 
up the Nala tract are probably offshoots from the main spur of 
the Gandgarh mountain. 


The chief of these is the Kherimar, or “ sandal-destroying ” Kherimar 
hill, a ridge 8 miles Jong and less than 2 miles broad running east 
and west across the Nala Circle. It nowhere attains a height of 
more than 2,400 feet, and is both uninteresting and unimportant. 
Almost its whole area is a Government reserved forest, but there 
is not much wood or grass on it...Lamdi and Kandharipur are 
small detached hills, satellites at-its north-eastern corner. 


A little to the west of the Kherimar ridge the Hasan Abdal, 
Budho, Bajar and Purmiana hills, are outposts of the Gandgarh 
range, cach separated from the other and from the main ridge, 
and each simply a bare forbidding mass of rock and shingle. 


Five miles sonth-west of Kherimar ridge the Kawagar hill, heweser 

: 7: . > Till. 
or: Mount of Olives, has been dropped in the comparatively open 
plain. Tt runs parallel to the Kherumar, forming for about 5 miles 
the boundary between the Attock and Fatteh Jane tahsils, and for 
the remaining seven miles of its courso striking out west into 
the Sarwala ilaka, where it is finally stopped by the Haro river 
opposite Campbellpur. Everywhere its height is under 2,000 feet, 
and, although it starts with some suddenness from the surround- 
ing country, its appearance is nowhero impressive. The _ hill is 
formed of black marble with a yellow vein, capable of taking a 
fine polish. This is worked into cups and vessels and is locally 
known as “abri.” The greater part of this hill also is a Govern- 
ment Reserve, at present leased for fodder to the Camel Cadre 
Corps at Campbellpur, and has a number of olive trees from which 
it takes its name. 


The Attock hills complete the lists of hills confined to Attock 
Tahsil. These are very bleak and bare, and are formed of slate 
with veins of limestone and whitish marble. The greatest height 
is only a little over 2,000 feet. The Attock fort and town le at 
the north-western corner on the banks of the Indus. This cluster of 
hills also is isolated from any system within the district. It 
appears to have been cut off by the river from the Peshawar hills. 
It is remarkable only for the fierce heat which it accumulates in 
the hot weather. 
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The most important hills in the district are the Kala Chitta 
Range. This wall of hills, which runs completely across the 
northern part of the district, and cuts off the Attock Tahsil from 
the other tahsils, is a rough wedge with its base resting on the 
Indus and gradually tapering as it proceeds eastward till it dies 
away on the border of the Fatteh Jang and Rawalpindi tahsils, 
about 15 miles north-west of Rawalpindi Cantonment aud within 
about 3 miles of the western extremity of the Margalla mountain 
range. Its breadth at its base is about 12 miles. Its length is 45 _ 
miles. ‘The range is formed of two portions differing very much 
in appearance from each other, and its structure is of considerable 
geological interest. 


The south-western portion known as the Kala Pahir or black 
mountain, is generally formed of very dark sandstone, often quite 
purple in hue, and sometimes almost blackened by exposure to 
wind and weather. Mixed with this are found grey sandstone 
and red clay. 


This portion extends-along the southern side from the Indus, 
throughout the Pindigheb tahsil, and ends at the village of Gaggan. 
Its length is, therefore, 35 miles, its extreme breadth about 4 miles. 


The * Chitta,” or white hill, which forms the main portion 
of the range, runs the whole length of the range on its northern 
side. Its breadth at its base on the Indus is about cight miles. 
This portion is formed of white nummulitic limestone (hence its 
name), but portions of dark sandstone are occasionally to be found 
cropping up in the midst of it. It is much the more valuable 
portion of the range, both on account of the limestone, which is 
used for burning, and of the forest produce, which is far better 
than in the Kala or black portion. 


On the sandstone nothing is to be found but stunted phalae 
trees (Acacia, modestr) and a few useless shrubs, and the grass is 
poor and scanty. In the limestone portion, on the other hand, 
especially on the northern slopes, there is often to be found 
a luxurious growth of phalaa (Acacia modesta), kahu (oltve—olea 


ferruginea), sanatha (Dodonxa viscosa), khaie (deaein entechu) and 


other shrubs, and much of this portion only wants a little care 
and management to be of very great value. 


The range is in general formed of sharp ridges with deep 
valleys between them. The greatest height attained by the range 
is 8,521 fect within a few miles of the Indus, and many of the 
peaks range between 2,000 and 3,000. Some of the valleys are 
fairly broad and have a considerable area of cultivation in them, 
as in the case of Gandakhas and Kélhi Dilh hamlets. Towards 
the eastern portion the hills are much lower and are more rolling 
ridges than hills, but the general surface is throughout much broken 
and very irregular, There are some streams to be found among 
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these hills, and emanating from them, but none of ary im portance, ee 
The Nandua cuts through the range at Garhi Hassu in a very Tbyatead 

ee. ae pects. 
curious way from south to north, rising in the Khairi Murat and 
discharging into the Haro. 


The climate of the tract is dry and hot, consequently only 
hardy plants which do not require excessive ram, and can sustain 
the great heat, are found here. The climate and forest produce 
of this tract differ much from thate of hills in the Murree and 
Kahuta spurs of equal height. ‘The rainfall is much smaller and 
the heat much greater. Many parts of this range are extremely 
wild and sombre, and in past times these hills formed a safe refuge 
for criminals, and even in comparatively recent times murder and 
robbery were common in these tracts. Much of the rango has 
been formed into a Government reserved forest. 


There is no timber of any size produced in this tract, but the 
forests are of immense value for the supply of fuel to all the 
cantonments and cities in the noighbourhood. 


Tho Cambellpur Railway Station on.the North-Western Rail- 
way is very conveniently situated for receiving wood brought out 
from the north of the forest reserve, and several of the stations 
for the Khushdlgarh branch line of that ruilway are conveniently 
situated on the south of it, and an excellent military road cuts 
right through the reserve from, Thatta on the south to Chhoi 
Garidla on the north, This is part of the road from Makhad to 
Attock, made at the time when Makhad was the terminus of the 
Indus flotilla. There are severaljother,roads passable for camels 
across these hills, ~ 


South of the Kala Chitta in the south-western corner of tho Narrara hills. 
Pindigheb Tahsil lic the Narrara or Makhad hills. These hardly 
deserve the name of hills, being simply a thick cluster of high 
pebble ridges on the bank of the Indus. The highest point is 
only 1,822 feet above the sea. The general trend of the ridges 
is from east to west. The range on the other side of the Indus 
river in the Khattak country is well-marked and is known as the 
Takkargah of Hakani, but on this side there are only low ridges 
and deep ravines covered with boulders and water-worn stones. 
The tract is very bleak and wild, it bears little or no wood and is 
covered only with stunted bushes and coarse grass. In the Narrara 
tka there are some comparatively fertile valleys, but most of 
them are poor and inferior. The best Huritl shooting im the district 
is to be had in the Narrara and Makhad hills. 


The only other hills in the district are the Khairi-Murat The &bari 
range, rich in legends of the past and stories of demons and “+ 
fairies. Geographically a continuation of the Chir Phar hill in 
Rawalpindi, it rises abruptly from the plain on either side and 
attains a height of over 3,000 feet. Beginning on the border of 
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the Rawalpindi District it runs steep and almost trackless, in a 
south-westerly direction, through the middle of the Fatteh Jang 
Tahsil, separates the central plain, or Gheb, from the Soan Valley 
to the south, and dies away on the Pindigheb border in a series of 
small spurs running down to the bank of the Soan river. The 
eastern extremity is about 12 miles west of Rawalpindi, and the 
total length is about 24 miles. The range is formed chiefly of 
limestone edged with sandstone and earthy rocks, the vertical 
and contorted strata of which indicate extreme disturbance. 
The southern portion of this range is extremely dreary, formed of. 
rocky, ravines and stony hillocks gradually smking into the fertile 
valley of the Soan. A considerable portion of the hill has been 
included in a Government Reserve, and though it had been almost 
completely cleared of forest growth, it is yearly becoming more 
valuable. 


There is nothing very striking in the scenery of the district. 
The Kala Chitta, as seen from the north, is, especially towards 
the Indus, in places fairlyimposing. The Chhachh maidan is a 
pleasing open green plain. But the most charactcristic and strik- 
ing scenery is the central platear, where the high, open, quiet 
uplands have an impressiveness of their own. Waste though 
much of these uplands is the wide fresh open spaces, remote 
from and high above the surrounding world, are peculiarly exhila- 
rating. 


The drainage of the whole district is into the Indus, which, 
though not actnally flowing through any portion of the district, 
divides it from Peshawar and Kohat districts of the North-West 
Frontier Province, and forms part of its north¢rn and almost the 
whole of the western boundary. ‘ 


On leaving the Hazara District, the Indus, there known as 
the Attock river, suddenly widens out into the open, separating 
the Chhachh from Yusafzai. It is here very wide with many 
separate channéls and intervening islands, and so continues until 
it reaches Attock, where it suddenly contracts into a narrow 
rocky bed. Being joined by the Kabul river on its right bank, it 
here becomes the Indus, and rushes on through a gorge with high 
banks on each side and the Attock fort on its left bank. About 
three miles below the fort it is crossed by a new fine iron railway 
bridge, built in 1883. Below Attock, near Bagh Nilab, it again 
spreads out intow kind of lake, but soon again contracts and 
flows thence through narrow gorges, being at one place only 60 
feet wide, down to Makhad, and thence out beyond the district 
limits. 

The river is navigable by native boats as far as Attock, but 
between Makhad and Attock the passage is difficult and often 


dangerous, and the Jabour of getting the boats up against the 
strong current is very great, ‘The river is largely derived from 
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snow-water, and is subject to tremendous floods. Tho average PERE Ate 
depth at Attock is 17 fect in winter and 50 feetin summer. There Physical 
used to be a bridge-of-boats at Attock, but since the railway ace 
bridge and its sub-way have been opened, it has been done away 

with, A second railway bridge over the river at Khushalgarh is 

in course of construction. 


The Tndus is of no value to the district for irrigation pur- 
poses at present, 


There arc three well-marked drainage areas in the district watershed. 
which is divided by two very definite watersheds. The northern 
watershed follows the top of the Kala Chitta range across the 
district as far east as Fatteh Jang, then runs due south to the 
Khairi-Murat, aud finally turns north-east by the crest of that 
range to the Rawalpindi border. North of this is the Haro 
drainage system. 


The second watershed starts at the south-west corner of 
Pindigheh Tahsil near Makhad, runs in a straight Jine north-east 
across the tahsil and on to Fatteh; Jang, thence strikes south to the 
Khairi-Murat, and then makes off north-cast by the crest of the 
Khairi-Murat range to the castern boundary of the district. 
North of this line, west of Fatich Jang and south of the Kala 
Chitta, the country drains direct into the Indus. The chief drain- 
age channel is the Reshi. South of this watershed all the district 
drainage is into the Soan. ‘he Gandgarh hills on the north and 
the Salt Range on the south limit the catchment arca of the 
district. 


Tho northern drainage area, which includes the whole of 
Attock Tahsil, the Nala Circle of Fatteh Jang Tahsil, and the 
north-eastern portion of the Gheb Circle of that tahsil, pours its 
waters into the Indus through two main channels, the Chel and 
the Haro. 


The Chel is the only stream of the Chhachh plain, whieh it the chet. 
traverses along its southern border. It receives practically no 
drainage from the north but is fed by all the ravines which bring 
down water from the sudden ridge dividing the Chhachh from the 
Sarwala. Beginning in the [atti marsh uear Hazro it flows due 
west and joins the Indus after a course of about 20 miles, a few 
miles above Attock. 


The Haro rising in the Hazara hills not far west of Murree, flows tye Haro. 
past Khanpur and cuts across a small portion of the Rawalpindi 
District near the village of Bhallar-top. Entering Attock Tahsil 
near the junction of Attock, Rawalpindi and Hazara districts, it flows. 
north-west for about ten miles, thon turns west und runs for about 
twenty miles below the main wall of the Gandgarh range, passing 
just north of Hasan Abdal. In the broken country east of Law- 
rencepur it turns south, leaves the Kherimar hill on the left and 
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runs through the west of the Nala Circle to the west end of 
the Kawagar ridge. ‘hen flowing due west it passes south of 
Campbellpur, and after a course of about fifteen miles through 
the Sarwala discharges its watcr into the Indus near Bagh 
Nilab, twelve miles below Attock. The Haro is a most capricious 
stream. In its course through the Attock Tahsil it violates 
every point of the compass. In no part of its course does it 
flow for any distanco ina constant direction. Every now and 
again some little hill starts up to give the stream another kink. 
Only in the Sarwala is its course uneventful. For much of its 
course it flows far below the level of the surrounding country in 
a channel cut deep into the rock and hard clay of the tract and 
flanked on either side by high precipitous banks. Add to this the 
sudden floods to which the river is liable, and it is easy to see what 
a scrious obstacle the Haro presents to district communication. 
The river is crossed by a wooden girder bridge on the Grand 
Trunk Road, and by an iron railway bridge close beside it, near 
Burhan, six miles form Hasan Abdal. It is usually fordable except 
when in flood, but a ferry boat is kept up at Chhoi Gariala, on the 
cart road from Attock to Makhad. This road was constructed to 
connect Makhad with Attock, at the time when the former town 
was the terminus of the Indus Valley Flotilla. The bed of the 
river is gencrally stony, and the water clear, bluc’ and lipid. 
There are no tributaries of any importance on the right bank. In. 
the eastern part of its course through the district it is crammed up 
against the Gandgarh Range, and to the west the only area drain- 
ing into it from the north isthe small dry tract slopmg down 
from the sandy ridge between Chhachh and Sarwala including 
Campbellpur. From the south the only tributaries worth mention 
are the Chablaht, the Saggar, the Nandra and the Shakardarra. 
The Chablaht rises in the west of the Rawalpindi Tahsil, waters 
the south-east corner of the Nala Circle of Attock, and passing 
between Hasan Abdal and the Kandharipur hill flows north 
till it joins the Haro after a course of about 20 miles. The 
Saggar gathers all the streams which flow down the northern 
slopes of the Khairimar, drains the fertile valleys of Ilasan Abdal 
and Burhan to the north, and carrics the accumulated waters east 
to the Haro. 


The most important tributary is the Nandra, gathering part of 
the flood water of the northern slopes of the Khairi Murat, This 
stream flows north through the Gheb of Fattch Jang, cuts through 
the Kala Chitta in a deep gorge and emerges on the Nala Cirele 
of Fatteh Jang. Here it. is joined by the Bahudra, a considerable 
stream which takes its rise near Sangjani in Rawalpindi and flows 
west below the northern slopes of the Kala Chitta. Across the 
Fattehjang Nala the Nandra flows north-west, but on the Attock 
border it turns due east, and then flows in the valley between 
the Kala Chitta and Kawagar ridges. It joins the Haro near the 
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bridge which carries the Mari-Attock Railway across the latter eaprlgea 
river. Physical 


Aspects. 
The Shakardarra is purely a hill torrent. It rises in the 
valley between the two ridges of the Kala Chitta, flows west, and 
bursting through the northern ridge by the gap which carries the 
Mari-Attock Railway, joins the Haro below. 


The Haro itself is of some unportance agriculturally. In 
the Nala ilaka, which is the first part of the Attock ahsil into 
which it flows, and in the small portion of the Rawalpindi Tahsil 
which it drains, its waters are much diverted into cuts and small 
canals known as “kattha.’? This tract, which in Attock Tahsil * 
comprises seventeen villages, is known as the Panjkattha, from 
the thirteen cuts or channels which take out of the Haro and 
irrigate the land. There are also many flour mills (jaudar) on its 
banks especially at Jassian near Campbellpur, where there are a 
large number on the side streams between rocks and on artificial 
cuts, which have a very curions appearance. 


Excellent fishing is to be had in the Haro and its tributaries 
in March and September. Portions of the Haro and the Chablat 
are preserved by the Northern India Fishing Association, which has 
its head-quarters at Rawalpindi. 


The northern and westcru portions of the Pindighcb Tahbsil The Reshi. 
drain dircet into the Indus. (The smaller streams are not worth 
mention, but the Reshi, which rises in the west of Fatteh Jang 
under tho Kala Chitta, crosses the whole of the tahsil from cast 
to west. In its carly course it 1s called the Tuthal, and takes the 
name of the Reshi only when it nears the dandal Circle. The bed 
is generally decp and the banks rocky, and in but few places does 
the channel widen enough for a few wells to be sunk along its 
edges. It is of but little value to the agriculture of the tahsil, but 
is a serious obstacle to traffic from the north to the south. Its 
catchment area is small, and it has no tributaries of any length. 


More’ than half tho district drains into the Soan. Rising The Soan. 
near Murree this stream, at first merely a mountain torrent, flows 
south-west across Rawalpindi District and enters Fatteh Jang 
Tahsil near the village of Chauntra. Its course through the tahsil 
is south-west, and it receives the drainage of all the country south 
of the Khairi Murat Range. On leaving Fatteh Jang it turns east, 
forms for about 60 miles the boundary between the Pindigheb and 
Tallagang Tahsils and falls into the Indus, on the boundary of this 
and the Mainwal districts just below Makhad. The Soan is a 
broad, rushing stream, treacherous and full of quicksands, Always 
dangerous, and impassable for days after rain, it exacts every 
year its tribute of lives. An elephant in the train of the Marquis 
of Dalhousie was engulfed in a quicksand when he was on the 
march to Kalabagh in 1850 and another also was nearly lost. 
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The channel is broud and sandy, and on either bank are rich 
stretches of alluvial land, thickly wooded, studded with wells and 
secure from famine in the worst of years. The river is every- 
where fordable when not in flood. Very few cuts or channels 
have been constructed for diverting water for irrigation purposes. 
‘'he river is subject to very heavy floods, not only in the “ barsat’”* 
in July and August, but also in the winter rains of January and 
February, and these floods prevent the construction of permanent 
irrigation works. In Fattch Jang Tahsil it receives two large 
tributaries. . 


The Fattehjang Sil, which rises near Rawalpindi, receives all 
the drainage of the southern slopes of the Khairi Murat, and 
various small streams from the north which curve round the 
eastern extremity, und after a course of about 30 miles through 
the southern end of the tahsil, joms the Soan on its northern bank 
near the boundary of Pindigheb Tahsil. In Fattchjang Tahsil the 
bed, previously, narrow and shut in between precipitous banks, 
widens out, aiid the strcammeanders along between alluvial banks 
until it reaches the Soan, The channel always carries some water, 
and heavy floods pass down after rain; but the stream is small 
and unimportant compared with the Soan. 


The Fattehjang tributary on the south bank is the Wadaila, 
which rises near Rewat in the Rawalpindi Tahsil and after divid- 
ing the Rawalpindi Tahsil from Gujar Khan and the Gujar Khan 
Tahsil from Fattehjang, bends westward, enters Fattehjang 
near its southern boundary and runs through Fattehjang for about 
20 iniles a few miles south of and parallel to the Soan, which it 
joins on the borders of the Chakwal Tahsil of Jhelum. The Soan 
here receives the Karahi, Bhagneh and Sanj feeders from Jhelum 
District, and the meeting place is called the Pachnand, or “ Five 
Waters.” 


In its upper reaches in Rawalpindi the Wadala is a mass of 
forbidding ravines, but in this district 1t broadens out into a wide 
sandy channel. It carries little water at any time, while the drift- 
ing sand of its bed is always spreading and enveloping the fields 
along its banks, The Siiand the Soan in their yearly scouring 
take much land and give back little, but the Wadsla gives back 
nothing in return forthe land over which its sandheaps drift. 
There are many wells along the banks, and much good low-lying 
land, but neither the wells nor the alluvial lands of the Waddla 
can compare in fertility with the more favoured valleys of the Sil 
and the Soan. 


The only tributary of any importance which joins the Soan 
is the Pindigheb Sil. It must not be forgotten that the Fattehjang 
Sil and the Pindigheb Sil are totally distinct and separate streams 
and have no connection with one another. Similarly there are two 
Tuthal streams, one being the upper waters of the Pindigheb Sil 
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and the other the northern part of the Reshi. The Pindigheb Sil 
rises in the west end of the Khairi Murat, and, receiving drainage 
from a multitude of small streams, enters the Pindigheb Tahsil as 
a rugged mountain torrent. It is here known as the Tuthal, and 
is not called Sil till it broadens out near Pindigheb, where for a 
few miles fertile wells and avenues of trees are in pleasing contrast 
to the barrenness of the surrounding plateaux. The area it drams 
is the whole of the southern part of the Pindigheb Tahsil together 
with a small western portion of the Fattehjang Tahsil betyveon the 
Kala Chitta and the Khairi Murat. 


The Tallagang Tahsil, a high plateau, sloping from the Salt 
Range north-west to the Soan, is drained by a multitude of 
* Kases”’ all running north-west and all falling into the Soan. 
The main drainage channels are two large streams both called the 
Gabhir and both rising near Jaba in tho Salt Range in Shahpur 
District. One curves to the east and thon to the north dividing 
Tallagang from Pind Dadan Khan and Chakwal, the other to 
the west and north-west forming the boundary with Mianwali 
District. Both fall into the Soan; The Draggar rises south of 
Tallagang and flows north past, that town and {ot Sarang. The 
Ankar is a large single stream only north of Tamman. South of 
that town it isa great network of streams and ravines covering the 
centre of the tahsil and stretching back to the Salt Range. The 

rincipal stream rises in the Salt Range behind Thobdé Mahram 

han. The Leti which flows in one single channel from the Salt 
Range to the Soan at Trap, forms the boundary of the Mial and 
Pakhar Hakas, and was formerly the western. boundary of the 
tahsil. Of the streams the Leti is;the: deepest, and has little cul- 
turable land on its banks, which are high and rocky; the Ankar at 
first also runs between high banks, but latterly widens out and has 
several prosperous villages on its banks. The banks of the 
Draggar are generally steep, but here and there expand and afford 
room for several flourishing little wells, These torrents are not 
utilised for purposes of irrigation, though a certain amount of land 
on the banks of a few of them benefits by their floods. 


Tallagang 
drainage, 


There are no lakes in the district. Tho only marsh of Ukes. 
any size is at Hatti on the Grand Trunk Road about twelve miles 
from Attock. This is generally known as the “chel,” and is 
607°28 acres in extent. Some rice is cultivated here. At times 
very fair snipe and some duck shooting are to be obtained. 


Spoaking generally, the district cannot be said to be well Water-tupply 

supplied with water. ‘The Attock Tahsil is almost all very well district. 
off, and the northern portion of the Fattehjang Tahsil and the 
whole valley of the Soan are well supplied with streams and wells, 
But elsewhere wells are decidedly uncommon: with a few rare 
and costly exceptions the only spots upon which they are built are 
the stretches of level ground which sometimes fringe tho course of 
a “kas,” 
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The high arid uplands and plateaux of Pindighch and Talla- 
gang have very_little water even at the best of times, Unless 
there is a naturdl spring the only resource is a tank ora water 
hole, both liable. to failure, when long journeys have to be made in 
search of water, the cattle often leavimg their own villages for the 
same reason. 


Some information regarding the geology of the district will 
be found in Mr. Medkicott’s pamphlet on the Geology of the 
Punjab and ina paper on the Rawalpindi Hills in Volume V of 
the “ Records of the Geological Survey.” The Geology of the Salt 
Range is referred to in the Jhelum Gazetteer, where references 


are also given to the standard authorities. 


The foundation of theTallagang Tahsil is, with trifling excep- 
tions, an ill-compacted light grey sandstone, sometimes covered 
with a depth of more or less sandy soil, sometimes close to the 
surface or cropping up through it, especially in the: higher 
parts, which, from their exposed situation, have been denuded 
of nearly all. the soil that covered. them. The rest of the district, 
south of the Kala Chitta Range, is » mass of dark friable sandstone 
which forms the great range of the Khairi Murat and the south 
part of the Kala Chitta. "The sandstone is never far from the 
surface and crops up in ridges and pinnacles all over the tract 
but especially in the Pindigheb Tahsil. The pebble ridges, which 
are a marked feature of the Rawalpindi Tahsil, are also much 
in evidence here, where the south-west of Pindigheb and the 
whole of Makhad is a mass of forbidding pebbles and sand. The 
north part of the Kala Chitta is pure limestone and the tract 
lying along its skirt and including much of the Sarwala and the 
Nala tract of Attock Tahsil and the whole Nala tract of Fatteh- 
jang partakes of the same formatjpn. Even inthe Khairi Murat 
range limestone crops out amid the sandstone and forms a 
characteristic feature of the range. Kankar is everywhere in 
the stiffer soils and materially diminishes their power of with- 
standing drought. The Chhachh and some of the Sarwala is 
alluvial in character, but the rest of Atiock Tahsil to the north 
is of sandstone formation and is geologically connected with 
the Gandgarh range. Kallar appears sporadically, chiefly in 
Tallagang Tahsil, im the form of barren patches im otherwise 
fertile fields. It scems to be now certain that Kallar is not, as was 
formerly supposed, directly dno to salt washed down from the 
hills, though temporary damage is sometimes so caused, but in 
general the evil arises from stagnation of the subsoil water, when 
the salts are brought to the surface by evaporation and capillary 
attraction. Experience secms to show that in the absence of canal 
irrigation the area affected tends gradually to expand, increasing 
in years of deficient rainfall, and decreasing, though probably in 
the long run, not to quite the same extent, in years when the 
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collect on the surface. Physical 
Aspects. 


The flora of the district is unimportant. The only forest at Botany, 
all worthy of the name in the district is that on the Kala Chitta 
Range. There are various preserved areas, however, elsewhere 
in the district, as on the Kherimar, Kawagar, Khairi Murat Hills 
and in the Narrara tract. All the large Jandowners~make their 
own rakhs, in which they carefully preserve the grass and wood, 
and allow no one to trespass. But in general the district is very 
bare. The vegetation 1s poor and sparse and the country is 
thinly wooded. 


Everywhere the most common tree is the Phulahi (Acacia T***. 
modesta). A few specimens are large trees with heavy timber, 
but in general it is stunted, with gnarled and contorted trunk. 
It is perhaps the most important treo in the district, because it is 
the only one which is really plentiful. Goats and shoep feed 
on it. The wood is dark, strong, heavy and close-grained. Oil 
mills are made from the largest. specimens, and ploughs, well- 
work, and all manner of agricultural and domestic implements 
from the smaller wood. For these purposes it excels all the 
other timber trees of the tract. Asit is a treo of very slow 
growth, its wood is very durable, but if it is not cut down on full 
maturity the timber soon decays and becomes useless. 


The more graceful Kikar (Acacia Arabica) is found along 
roads and among the cultivated fields. In the Soan valley there 
are some fine groves of Kikars planted and carefully preserved. 
Near and in the hills it does not seem to succeed, being probably 
killed down by the severity of the winter frosts, by which this 
tree is readily affected in the first years of its growth. Where 
it grows at all, it grows very rapidly. It is perhaps the most 
useful of the district trees. The timber is hard and durable, 
considering its quick growth, good for ploughs and well wheels, 
for cart-making and a variety of other purposes, while it is also 
useful for burning. ‘Che bark and the pods are valuable tanning 
agents, the latter also affording excellent food for sheep and 
goats, and the leaves, too, are frecly eaten by all stock in times 
of drought. The gum that exudes from the tree is an astringent 
medicine. 


The Shisham is fairly common in the richer parts of Attock 
Tahsil.. South of tho Kala Chitta it is comparatively rare, but is 
found, especially in the east, clinging to the banksof ravines and 
torrent beds. 


The Khair (Acacia catechu) grows in the Kala Chitta -and 
Khairi Murat Ranges. But next tothe Phuldhi the commonest 
hill wood is the K&6 (Olea europala) or wild olive. In the plains 
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‘it is found only in the Nala Circle, and is always a mark of good 
soiland generally of limestone soil. It flourishes on the Kala 
Chitta, the Khairi Murat and the Kawagar hill, and only there 
attains to considerable size. Goats and sheep browse upon the 
leaves, which are useful for cattle also in times of scarcity. Stan- 
dards outside reserved forests are kept small by constant brows- 
ing. The fruit is neither eaten nor crushed for oil. he wood 
is very hard and good, though small. Sticks, combs, charms, and 
rosarics are made from it. 


The Ber (Aizyphus jujuba) is not uncommon. The Jeaves and 
young shoots are useful as fodder, and the wood for house-build- 
Ing and fuel. The fruit is anot unimportant article of diet. A 
small variety, called “ beri” or “malla” (Zizyphus nummularia), 
grows freely as a shrub in Tallagang, where itis cut over every 
year, the dried leaves mixed with chopped straw being considered 
a valuable fodder for cattle particularly milch kine. The branches 
are used for making hedges. The fruit too, though small, is 
eaten. 


Dhrek (Melia sempervirens) nowhere grows wild. It - is 
planted near wells and houses, especially new wells and houses, 
as it grows rapidly and is useful as a shade tree. But it is not 
very plentiful. The wood is of very poor quality, but is used for 
light rafters and the like: also for plough-yokes (panjéli). 


Bohr or banyan trees (Ficus indica) and less often tho 
“ pippal” (Ficus religiosa) are occasionally seen. 


The tit or mulberry/is’ found among roadside trees and in 
Attock Tahsil; seldom elsewhere. 


Generally vegetation is better towards the east. Towards 
the west it gets thinner and scantier. The leafless ‘“ haril” 
(Capparis aphylla) becomes common and always marks bad soil. 
It grows on rough lumpy ground, and though seldom more than 
a large bush, it sometimes becomes a tree of small size. ‘The ripe 
fruit (pinji)is eaten, and the half ripe is pickled (dela). The 
wood is used for fuel and for light lath-work in village houses. 
The jal (Salvadora oleoides), with its pili fruit, is found 
near the Indus. Itis sometimes a tree but more commonly 
spreads into a bushy undergrowth. Ldnd also grows near the 
Indus and on Kallar lands too salt to produce anything else. It is 
always a sign of aridity and desolation. It affords excellent 
grazing for camels, and cattle will eat it if very hard put to it for 
food. It is not to any extent burnt for “ sajji” or carbonate of 
soda as is commonly done in the adjoining district of Shahpur. 


By far the commonest of the hill shrubs are “ bhekar,” 
(Adhatoda vasica), and suxnatha (Dodonwa burmaniana). Bhekar 
grows everywhere, The flowers are white, with rather an evil 
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smell, but are uruch beloved of bees. The shrub is useless except CREE tim 
as fucl for native Timekilns and to a small oxtent for making Ebysical 
charcoal. Sunnitha, a quick-growing shrub, often reaching ten “*?°™* 
feetin height, but degenerating after ten years, often covers the 

entire slope of a hill. Itis a pleasant looking shrub with glisten- 

ing dark green leaves. It is very inflammable, evon when green. 

Except for fuel and light roof-work itis useless, 


The ghantra, or oleander (Nerium odorum), with its pretty 
pink and white flowers, is common in many of the torrent beds. 
Its leaves are poisonous, and animals bred in the district always 
avoid it. Imported stock seem to have no such instincts. The 
stalks are used for pipe-stems and ox-goads. 


The straggling ok with its broad leaves and woody stems is a 
familiar object on poor land. It is generally considered a useless 
weed, but it can be made to serve, various useful purposes. The 
stalks are burnt, goats browse on the bitter leaves, fibre can bo 
got from it, and the cotton-like down in the pods is considered a 
luxurious stuffing for cushions. 


The thorny “ polli,” not wulike a thistle, but with a yellow Weeds. 
flower, covers acres of the district after the rabi harvest. Tho 
seeds are edible and are often eaten in years of scarcity. The 
most intrusive of all weeds, however, is the “ bukdt” or “ ptydzt,” 
an onion-like weed, which occurs all over the district, and may 
often be seen filling entire patches in wheat fields, having choked 
the growing corn. Its black seeds are sometimes ground and 
eaten by the very poor in times of great scarcity. ‘“ Bhakhra” is 
another common weed, which produces in the autumn an abund- 
ance of triangular spiked seed-pods. In times of drought theso 
are ground and mixed with flour to make a black and sour 
substitute for ordinary wheat cakes. The “harmal” (Pegarum 
harmal) is also common; it is useless, but does no harm. 


A very useful weed (if it can be so styled) is the chandka 
(Diptotaxis griffethsii), a sort of wild oilsced rather like tdrdmira, 
but with a violet flower. It grows freely in Tallagang in favour- 
able years, and the seed is collected and sold for export to Amrit- 
sar at 9 to 12 seers per rupee. It is there known as “ khib 
kaldw,” and is used as a drug in fever and debility. 


The grasses of the district are of importance, as in many Grasses. 
places there is very little fodder to be had for the cattle (apart 
from fodder crops specially grown). Unfortunately grasses are 
poor and scanty, especially in Pindigheb, and good supplies are to 
be obtained only in areas especially retained for grass production. 
Dub grassis not much found. Ahabal (Cynodon dactylon), the 
best of all for horses and cattle, is hardly found at all. This is a 
good, short, green grass, growing chiefly on the boundaries of fields 
of good soil, and to be had at all times of the year when rain has 
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fallen. Savonk (Panicum colonum) is a longer grass, prowing best 
in places where water has been lying. It is cultivated to a small 
extent as a cereal, and grows up freely in the crops of the autumn 
harvest. It dries up after the rains have fully ceased. Up to the 
time of ripening it is a very good grass, but after that it 1s little 
good as it completely dries up. The coarse dabh is much the most 
common. It grows in poor Jand, but is more harmful than useful. 
It is of a bright green colour andis eaten by cattle only when 
nothing else canbe got. “ Buin” is another long grass ripening 
in the kharif harvest, sowing itself. It is said to be injurious to 
cattle when unripe, but fairly useful afterwards. Hill grasses, 
chitta.and phalidr, ave the most common fodder grasses. 


The most valuable grass of all is perhaps the “sartit” (Sac- 
charum munja) which occurs chiefly in loose sandy soil near 
the beds of torrents, and is generally self sown, but some- 
times planted as a boundary, or as a protection from drifting 
sand. It is especially common in the Sil Soan, where some profit 
is derived from its gale, cnough at least to make it worthwhile in 
places to leave untilled the land-on which it is found. It grows in 
large stools, often 12 feet high, the lower part being formed of 
thick reeds called kaia, out of which springs the ili or thin part 
of the stalk, which carries the large feathery white flower and the 
whole is wrapped round by the leaf called “ muuj.” Kana is used 
instead of rafters when wood is scarce, and from it are made the 
heavy baskets from which the cattle get their feed, as well as 
chairs, stools and the like. The “tili” is useful for all hght 
basket work, while the muuj.is the common material for village 
rope-making. 


The largest wild animal found in the district is the leopard, 
which is occasionally met with in the Kala Chitta and on Sakesar 
hill, They are usually shot by means of sitting up overa kill or 
over a goat tied up in the jungle at night. They prey chiefly on 
the mountain sheep or “ tril,” but at times do damage to sheep 
and gouts, and sometimes attack horned cattle also. 


The Indian hyena also occurs in the hills, but is not common. 
The jackal is occasionally seen and constantly heard in all parts 
of the tract. 


The tial or hiviir (“oorial”) (Ovis vignet cycloceros) 
affords the best large game shooting of the District. Uvidl are 
found in the Kala Chitta Range and outlying spurs, in the Narrara 
hills, and the Salt Range and in a good deal of the ravine country 
at its base. Hven at some distance from the hills they are found, 
as, for instance, in the north-east corner of the Tallagang Tahsil 
and among the ravines and low hills throughout the south-west 
of the Pindigheb Tahsil. Places where the best “ tiridl” shooting 
is to be had vary more or less from year to year, but it may be 
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said of all the country indicated above that the sportsman is 
unlucky who in three or four hours’ walking does not see a fair 
amount of game, though he will usually have to work hard and 
long to secure a really good head.. Heads of from 24 to 26 inches 
are good, certainly well above the average. The “ridl has the 
reputation of being difficult to approach, but the difficulty seems 
to have been a good deal oxaggerated. The males and females 
separate during the rainy months, Sdwan, Bhédon and Assuj 
(mid-July to mid-October); the pairing season then follows and 
lasts about five weeks. ‘lhe young are dropped about the end of 
April, there being generally two; for the first three or four days 


they are helpless, anda considerable number are caught, and. 


kept as pets, but almost always soon die. A male of one or two 
years is called Ahiva, chapru, or (at two years) did: there is 
no special word for a three-ycar-old ; one of four years is change, 
_ and one of six chhigya, anything above that being a “full male.” 
The chepra has horns up to abont 10 inches, the chuwy«e up to 
about 21; in the chhiyyu, the beard becomes prominent, black at 
first, but hoary white in very old age... Whe age can be told from 
the teeth. 


The chinkara or ravine deer, (the Indian gazelle, Guzella 
beretti), generally called hire, oeeurs In the Maira of tahsil 
Attock, in the south of Pindigheb, and in the ravines in some parts 
of the Pindigheb plateau, but is not. common. They aro said to 
breed twice a year in April-May and October-November. Bucks 
and does are almost always seen together, aud the former seem if 
anything the more numerous, a pomtin which they differ from the 
ful. Their horns are usually about 10 to 11 inches in length, 
but there are a fair number with heads an inch or two longer. 
There are no black buck in the district. Hares are to be found on 
all the low lull spurs, but are not often plentiful. 


The blue rock pigeon is common, especially in the Salt 
Range and the Kala Chitta. The Tudian stock-pigeon also visits 
the District in the cold season, and has been shot in July and 
September. lt would sem, therefore, that it docs not migrate. 
Of partridges the chitur (hawk) 1s found in the Kala Chitta, 
the Salt Range and the Narrara hills, but is not plentiful. The 
seessee (stsse or chinkal) is plentiful in the lower and more barren 
foothills and ravines all over the District. The grey partridge 
(fitter) is fairly common everywhere, but the black partridge is 
found very rarely, if at all. The large sandgrouse, bhutittar (LP. 
arenarius) is plentiful in Tallagang YTahsil. The small sand- 
grouse (P. evustis) is also fairly common in the stubbles of béjra 
and moth. 


Quail in large numbers visit the District in spring and autumn. 
Snipe are rare. The best hil is at Hatti, but they are also shot 
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in small numbers in a jiid on the Soan near Shéth Muhammad 
Wali in the extreme north-west corner of Tallagang. 


The ordinary bustard or ubdra, here called kharmohr, is fairly 
common in Tallagang and Pindigheb, especially in the west of the 
former tahsil, the fdrdémitra fields m the morning and evening 
being the best place to look for it. he demoiselle crane or hvilan, 
here called kuny, is common in the cool months, im the neighbour- 
hood of the Soan, where the natives make a practice of catching 
them on the wing with a simple kind of lasso made of a long 
piece of cord with a stone at the end of it. The grey goose (inagq) 
is sometimes met with on the Soan. Duck are also found in the 
season practically wherever there is water. Mallard, teal, pochard, 
gadwall and the ubiquitous shoveller are umongst the varieties 
which visit the District. 


Although there is tls a large variety to choose from, sport 
in the District is not good, but game would probably be more 
plentiful if there were not such a large number of guns always 
ready to shoot it whereversitis to be found, and if netting and 
suaring were not such prevalent practices with the natives of the 
District. 


Hawking is a very favourite sport with most of the natives of 
the upper class throughout the District. In the Pindigheb Tahsil 
the wha and hares and duck are the favourite quarry, and in 
the low hills partridges and ehifur. Throughout the District, 
however, hawks are flown at almost any game, and many of the 
species are great poachers. “lhe snaring of birds is also carried 
on to a great extent, and many of the natives shoot game. 


Snakes are not so common asin many other Districts, but 
abound in the hills. The commonest kinds are the cobra and 
karait (Naja tripudians and Bungerus caraleus). A brown viper 
is not uncommon in the lower hills. ‘There are also some non- 
venomous snakes resembling the Dhimun. Lizards of different kinds 
are common, including the familiar house lizard or gecko, trec 
lizards, and several varicties living in holes in the ground, of which 
the large yvh is the most important. 


The commonest fish m the rivers of the District are the 
muhseey and rolui and the best streams are the Haro with 
its tributary the Chablat, and the Soan. There are of course 
mahseer in the Indus, but the best fishing is in the Haro. The 
fishing has been very much damaged within recent years by 
dynamiting the pools and by indiscriminate vetting, and the 
number of fish is not nearly so large as it used to be. In 1906 the 
Northern Jndia Fishing Association was revived and portions of 
the Haro, Chablat and Soan are now strictly protected. Fish are 
of no importance to the people as an article of diet, 
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Swarms of locusts (malii, Acridinm peregrinum) often make ee 

..their appearance in the southern portion of the District, occasion- [Physical 
ally domg vory great damage to trees and crops. ‘The last serious ii 
visitation of the kind was in late spring of 1891, when the young "°° 
wheat crop in Tallagang and Pindigheb was almost entirely des- 
troyed, less serious damage being done in other parts of the District. 
In Tallagange this is well remembered as the locust year (makriwdld 
sdl) from which the agriculturists commonly date events. Locusts 
have several times recently invaded the District, sometimes in 
great force, brut have come at a season when they could not do 
very great damage. In the Jong run perhaps more harm is done 
by the toka, a kind of cricket which is always present in the 
summer in great or small numbers, and sometimes does much 
damage to the autuinn crops. White-ants also injure the young 
crops in seasons of drought, besides doing damage to other 
property. The honey-bee is common in the Salt Range, and the 
honey is much appreciated by the people, though somewhat 
insipid. 


There is no record of the temperatures in the District at Temperature 
different times of the year, but it is certain that the extremes a, 
of heat and cold are very severe. The high upland plateau which 
forms the whole of the District south of the Kala Chitta Range is 
baked under a hot sun in summer, and in winter a bitter north 
wind provails, the cold being often intense. In Attock Tahsil the 
summer is short, and the cold weather long and severe. But 
the climate is not unlike that of the ordinary Western Punjab 
District. The cold weather comes to an end in April, about the 
middle of which month the temperature begins to be uncomfort- 
ably high, and continues to rise through May and June till the 
monsoon breaks, usually in the last week of June or the first 
week of July. With the coming of the rains the temperature falls 
considerably, thongh the damp heat which follows any cessation 
of the monsoon for more than a week or ten days is often severe. 
In the western portions of the District, among the rocks of Attock, 
the sandy slopes of Jandal, and the low hills of Narrara and 
Makhad, the summer heat is of the most intense description, and 
is found almost unbearable even by the natives of the tract. The 
wells and tanks dry up, hot winds blow, and the glare of the 
sun is terrific, reflected as it is by white sand and almost red hot 
rocks, ho breaks in the rains are much longer, and even in 
August sometimes the country appears quite dry and resembles 
a furnace. The inhabitants are nevertheless a fine robust race, 
but in Pindigheb and Tallagang they suffer much from tapeworm. 
The rains generally come to an end about the beginning of Sep- 
tember. ‘Towards the end of that month the uights begin to be 
sensibly cooler, and the beginning of the “cold weather” soon 
follows about the middle of October, though the heat in the sun 
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remains considerable for some weeks longer. The end of Septem- 
ber and the beginning of October after the cessation of the rains 
are sometimes feverish. The latter half of October and Novem- 
ber are generally the most delightful part of the year. There is 
little rain, and the air is cool with bright sunshine. Through 
the winter months the District enjoys almost perfect weather 
with bright days and cold clear nights with generally some frost 
in the two coldest months, interrupted at more or less frequent 
intervals by spells of cold, raw, rainy weather due to the 
winter rains, which usually begin soon after Christmas, and end 
with February, though earlier and later storms are not uncommon, 
Towards the end of March the sun again becomes powerful. 
Hast winds, which are very trying, are often prevalent in the 
cold weather. The months from April to August are notably the 
healthiest. Pneumonia and bronchitis, at other seasons prevalent, 
are then less rife, and fever also is less severe. The district on 
the whole is very healthy. 


Statistics of rainfall.are given in Tables 3, 4, 5 of the 


statistical volume of = the -Cuzetteer. The recording stations 
are at Tahsil headquarters and these stations are not well 
placed to record the average rainfall of the whole _ tahsil, 
The rain-gauge station at Tallagang is situate at the extreme 
west of the tahsil and the rainfall recorded at it is heavier 
than that of the tract. which it represents. Probably in Attock 
Tahsil there is more rain in the outlying parts than in Attock 
itself, but appearances are deceitful, and Attock, in the hot 
weather, even after a thorough soaking, never obtrudes the fact. 
In Pindigheb, on the other hand, it may be said that nowhere in 
the tahsil is the rainfall greater than at Pindigheb itself, 
General rain over the whole tahsil is uncommon, one village or 
one tract getting a soaking while the adjoiing country gets little 
or nothing. The Makhad hills are often left without any rain at 
all when the rest of the tahsil is doing well. Generally the 
rainfall seems to be very capricious. The further the tract lies 
westwards from the Himalayas the less rain, as a rule, it gets. 
The rainfall of the whole district is much less than in. the 
adjoining tahsils, Rawalpindi and Gujar Khan of Rawalpindi 
District. But the broken nature of the country and the many 
ridges and hills which start up cause local exceptions to this rule. 
Lawa, for instance, in the extreme south-west under Sakesar gets 
as much rain as any partofthe southern tract, while many villages 
under the Kala Chitta do not seem to profit by their situation. 
Overshadowing hills seem in some parts to attract rain, m others 
to repel it. The rainfall seems also to follow the river valleys in 
a curious manner. The valleys on the Soan banks get much 
more rain than those a few miles distant from it. 

For the District as a whole the rainfall is somewhat scanty and 
very uncertain, varying greatly from year to year. All that can 
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be said for Tallagang is that the rainfall varies from about 20 
inches in the more favoured eastern parts to 15 or even less in 
the great western plains. Tallagang East may be put down as 
getting about 18 inches in an average year, and Tallagang West 
about 15 inches. The rainfall at Pindigheb closely approximates 
to that in the better parts of Tallagang. The rainfall at Fatteh 
Jang is much greater than that of the rest of the district, but 
is far less than at Rawalpindi and Gujar Khan. It averages 
about 234 inches per annum. The average yearly rainfall at 
Attock is about 184 inches. What is almost as much of im- 
portance as the amount of the rain is its distribution in time. 
A. small rainfall well distributed is infinitely superior to a heavy 
fall crowded into a few abnormal storms, with long intervals of 
aridity both before and afterwards. What is required is a heavy 
fall in the first or second week in July, followed by occasional 
and - regular showers, and finally a-big downpour in the 
middle of September, so as to ensure the germination of the 
wheat crop and the ripening of the kharif, It 1s this Sep- 
tember rain which is all important, as—on it depends the spring 
crop, which makes or mars the prosperity of the district. Pro- 
vided the wheat crop is secured, it does not much matter, except 
in parts of Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang, and there to a less degree, 
what happens to the kharif. For ripening the wheat heavy 
rain is required in January and subsequent showers all go to 
help. In Attock Tahsil as a rule the cold weather rains are very 
regular. It was their failure in 1902 which made the rabi of that, 
year so bad. The moist soil of the Chhachh and the hight sand 
of the Sarwéla circle keep their vigour a great deal longer than the 
thirstier but stronger lands of the Nala circle. Thus in 1908, 
when the winter rains did not come till early in March, the Chhachh 


and Sarwala circles had bumper crops, but the failed area in the 


Nala circle ran as high as 43 per cent. 


The rainfall in Mattch Jang is generally sufficient to mature 
barani crops, but is often ill-distributéd. Heavy rain in July and 
August will be followed by a break in September, or a failure of 
the early monsoon is followed by a burst in September too late to 
save the crop,- or good auttumn rams are followed by bad winter 
rains. The best year of all was 1893-94, when the total rainfall was 
nearly 40 inches. The September rain is the most precarious of 
all. It may be said with confidence that if the average rain- 
fall with the average distribution fell every year there would be 
no cause for anxiety about the “barani” crops of Fatteh Jang. In 
Pindigheb also the September rains are everywhere precarious, 
and it is common for the rabi crop to be left unsown for.want of 
moisture. The winter rains are generally late, and in a bleak hot 
country like this where the kharif is nothing and the rabi every- 
thing, it is the September rains and the early winter rains which 
determine the character of the year. 
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In Tallagang too the critical month is September, and the 
rabi crop is all important. The autumn rains which provide the 
moisture necessary for sowing appear to be much more uncertain 
than the Christmas rains. Locally the following names are some- 
times used for the various seasons. The hot season is called 
“ Unhéla ” ; the rains, as elsewhere,“ Barsdt ”; the spring 


2 


“ Khuli Bahdr, ” and the autumn and winter “ Thandi Bahar.” 
No distinctive cyclones or earthquakes are on record. 


Karthquakes do occur, very rarely, but though perceptible 
enough, they are too slight to do any appreciable damage. 


Floods are of frequent oceurrence in the Indus, but sel- 
dom do serious damage. The only flood that caused immediate 
serious loss and permancnt damage was the great flood of 
1841. The downward rush of water caught the villages from 
Yasin to Sirkah, was headed up im the Attock gorge and 
ran back upon ne villages from Jabr to Shadi Khan. The 
former villages were wholly swept by the flood; in the latter 
half the village jands were-covered with sand and boulders and 
half escaped. Though such acalamity is rare and quite unknown 
in the narrow channel south of ‘Attock, floods rendering it 
extremely dangerous to cross the river are very frequent, and seri- 
ous loss of life is not uneommon. Tn 1889 a marriage party of 
78 persons, including some handsmen of the Guides, were crossing 
the Indus at Attock, when a storm and flood overtook them and 
sunk the boat. Sifty-two persons, of whom twenty-four were - 
women, were drowned. 


Section B.—History. 


The materials for a history of the District are scanty, their” 
interpretation doubtful, and the story they tell very disconnected. 
Tt is only in and after Sikh times that the history of the District 
is anything but meagre. Lt will be convenient to notice first the 
archeological remains. 

The site of the ancient city of Taxila, mentioned by the 
historians of Alexander’s campaigns, has been" identified by 
General Cunningham and other authorities with the ruins near 
Shah-dheri on the borders of the Attock Tahsil within Rawalpindi 
District. 


Hasan Abdil, which lies on the Grand Trunk Road, twenty 
mules east of Campbellpur, is probably of much more interest to 
the casual observer than Dheri-Shéhin. The hill of Hasan Abdal, 
itis said, has been celebrated since the tame of Akbar for its 
beauty. ‘The Hasan Abdi] hill has, however, ay a matter of fact, 
no beauty whatever. Itis simply a mass of rock and shingle, 
bare, ugly and forbidding. 
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The presence of several fine springs of water made it possible 
to make pretty gardens in its neighbourhood, and in times past 
the garden of Wah, so named from the cry of admiration, said to 
have been extorted by its appearance from the Hmperor Akbar, 
was possibly once very beautiful of its kind. It used to be one 
of the resting-places of the Kmpcrors on their way to Kashmir ; 
but it is now a tangled wilderness, exactly as described by Colonel 
Cracroft 25 years ago, and its condition does not reflect. much 
credit on those to whom it was made over. 


Colonel Cracroft thus describes it: “Time has left nothing 
but the ruins of buildings, parterres covered with grass and weeds, 
choked reservoirs, a jungle of trees, a scene of desolation in the 
midst of vegetation.” It 1s little better now save that the lutrddari 
has been put into tolerable repair. 


To the north-west of the Hasan Abdadl hill numerous springs 
of clear, pure, limpid water gush ont of the ground, and form a 
clear stream which flows past the east of Hasan Abdiil and falls 
into the Wah stream. Vhe tank of Baba Wah, or as it is now 
generally known Panja Sihib, is at the foot of the Hasan Abdal 
hill, and is filled by one of the springs above alluded to with beau- 
tiful clear water which constantly Hows through it : it is kept full 
of fish and is surrounded by brick temples, and is much frequented 
~and wellknown. At one end of the tank, there isja rude represent- 
ation of a hand in rchef on a roek, from underneath which the 
water flows into the tank. he Sikhs aseribe this mark to their 
founder Baba Nanak who (they say) summoned the spring from 
the top to the bottom of the hill by placing his hand on the rock 


in question and invoking it, and that the impression remained. ever, 


since. The fact that the hand is 7 relief is of course neglected in 
this legend. This is the story generally told by the common people 
in the neighbourhood, but the full legend is given in General 
Cunninghai’s account of Hasan Abdal. 


Close to the Punja Sahib tank, a little to the north of it, is the 
well known enclosure, containing a tomb, said to be that of one of 
Akbar’s wives. There are two very old cypress trees growing 
beside the tomb, but the whole enclosure has the same decayed 
look which characterises the garden .of Wil. It is, however, 
curious and interesting, and deserves a visit. 


The following is General Cunningham's account of Hasan 
Abdal as abridged in the last edition of the  Jdaredpinde 
Gazetteer: — 


* At 112 miles to tho north-west of Taxila, Hwen Thsang 
visited the tank of the Serpent King Elapatra. It was 100 paces 
or about 250 feet in circuit, and its pure and limpid waters were 
fringed with lotus flowers of different colour. Both the direction 
and distance of the Chinese pilgrim point to Hasan Abdil, which 
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bears north-west, 10 miles distant from Shth-dheri by tho new 
main road, and at least 11 miles by cither of the two old roads. 
This agreement is fully confirmed by the presence of the famous 
spring of Biba Wali or Panja Sdhib, as it is now called by 
the Sikhs. ‘he shrine of the saint is situated on the peak of a 
lofty and precipitous hill, about one mile to the east of the town, 
At the north-west foot of this hill numerous springs of pure limpid 
water gush out of the ground, and form a clear and rapid rill which 
falls into the Wh rivulet, about half a mile to the west of the 
town. The tank of Biba Wali or Panja Sahib is a small square 
reservoir of clear water and generally full of fish. It is surrounded 
by small dilapidated brick temples, and on the west side the water 
gushes out from beneath a rock marked with a rude representation 
of a hand, which the Sikhs ascribe to their founder Baba Nanak. 
The place has been briefly described by Elphinstone, Moorcroft, 
Burnes, and Hugel, but the legend of the spring is given by 
Moorcroft alone ; both he and Elphinstone take Biba Wali and 
Tlasan Abddl for one and the same person. But according to the 
information collected by-Gencral Cunningham, Biba Wali Kand- 
hari was a saint from Kaudhir, whose ‘ Zidrat’ or shrine is on 
tho top of the hill, while Tlasan, surnamed Abdal, or the mad, was 
a Gujar, who built the Sarai whfch still goes by his name, and 
whose tomb is at the foot of the hill.” 


In the time of Hiyen) Thsang, A.D. 630, the legend 
of the place referred to the Naga or Serpent King of the 
fountain, named Elapatra. Whenever the people wanted rain 
or fine weather, they proeecded to the tank in company 
with some Saramanas or ascetic Buddlists, and snapping 
their fingers invoked the Naga’s aid in a mild voice, and 
at once obtained their wishes. This is the Buddhist legend, 
which was probably succceded by a Brahmanical version, and that 
again by a Muhammadan one, and the last in its turn. has given 
way to the Sikh legend related by Moorcroft. According to this 
accurate traveller, the block of stone from which the holy spring 
gushes forth, is ‘“ supposed to have been sanctified by a miracle 
wrought there by Nanak, the founder of the Sikh faith, Nanak, 


coming to the place fatigued and thirsty, thought he had a claim 


upon the hospitality of lis brother ascetic, and invoked the spirit 
of Baba Wal for a cup of water. The Muhammadan saint, 
indignant at the presumption of an unbeliever, replied to his apph- 
cation by throwing a stone at him of several tons weight. Nanak 
caught the missile in his hand and then placed it on the ground 
leaving the impressions of his fingers upon its hard substance. 
At the same time he commanded water to flow from it, and 
this constituted the rill here observable.” It is from this 
story that the place has received the Sikh name of “ Panja 
Sahib,’ or the holy “ hand-mark” of Nanak. Such is 
the usual story of the Sikh priests, but,a fakir at the tomb 
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of Hasan Abdél told General Cunningham tho-following curious OBAP. 1. B. 
version of the legend :— History. 


“ Janak Raja had two servants, named Moti Ram and 
Nénak. On the occasion of a particular sacrifice the Raja 
appointed separate duties to cach of his servants, and amongst 
them Moti Rim was appointed to keep the door, and Nanak 
to remove the leaves in which the food had been wrapped. 
During the ceremony a dog rushed in through the door 
towards the Raju. Moti Ram followed the dog and broke its 
back with a stick, when he was severely reproved by Niinak for 
his cruclty. Raja Janak then addressed lus two servants 
saying, ‘ Moti Rim you have behaved as a Malechh, but you, 
Nanak, as ainan full of compassion. In the Kal-jug you will 
both be born again; Ninak in Kilu Khatri’s house in Tal- 
wandi, and Moti Rim as Wali in the house of a Mughal in 
Kandhér. When Baha Niinak was reborn, he went to Wali’s 
house in Kandhiir, and said, ‘Do you remember me 7’ * No,’ 
said Wali, § but do you open my cyes.” Then Niinak opened the 
eyes of Wali, and he saw and remembered his former birth, 
and fell at the feet of his former companion. Nanak then 
turned Wali into wind and himself into water, and they both 
came to the town of Haro, which 1s now called Hasan Abdi, 
where Nanak placed his hand on the rock, and they resumed 
their shapes. But ever since then the pure water has never 
ceased gushing forth from tho rock, and the pleasant breeze has 
never ceased playing about the town of Haro,” 


In this form of the story General Cunningham recognizes 
a genuino Buddhist legend, which may he almost completely 
restored to its early form by substituting the name of Buddha 
for that of Nanak, and the name of the Naga King, Flapatra, 
for that of Moti Rim, As to the hand-mark upou Bitba 
Nanak’s stone, an explanation amusingly suggestive of Scott's 
Antiquary is given by Mr. Delmerick. The story told by many, 
even deyout Sikhs being among the nuinber, is that one Karuma, 
a Muhammadan mason, cut the mark npon the stone for 
his own amusement, and that on one oceasion during the reign 
of Ranjit Singh, when a raid was made upon the village of 
Hasan Abddél by a body of Sikhs, all fled except one Naju, a 
fekir, who, in order to save himself, boldly declarcd that he 
was one of Biba Niinak’s fubirs, Asked how he came to know 
of Biba Nirnak, he invented the fable of the saint’s miracle and 
appealed in proof to the hand-print on the stone. The Sikhs 
believed him, and set up the stone. Many Inghly respectable 
residents of the town admit that before Ranjit Singh’s time 
there was uo shrine or place of Ilindn worship at Hasan 
Abdal. 

On leaving the Migar fountain, Hwen ‘lhsang proceeded Baoti Pind. 
about five miles to the south-east, toa gorge between two 
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mountains, where’ there was a séipa built by Asoka, about 
100 feet in height. ‘This was the place where Sakya Buddha 
was said to have predicted the period when the future Maitreya 
Buddha should appear ; besides the stiuja there was a monastery 
which had been in ruins for a long time. The distance points 
tothe neighbourhood of Béoti Pind, where ave the ruins of 
a large town and of several Buddhist monuments, But the 
bearing is east, which it certainly should be, as a south-east 
direction would have carried the pilgrim far away from the hills 
into the open plain about half way to Kala-kt-Sardi. Béoti 
Pind is a small village situated on an ancient mound, or pind, 
on the meht bank of the Baoti or Boti nullah, and at the west, 
end of a rocky hill which stretches as far as the Haro river. 
In the gorge between the Baoti mdge and the Hasan Abdil 
ridge, there is a small Inll forming three sides of a square 
which is usually called Langarkot, but is also known as Srikot. 
This was the name of the fort, which was formed by closing 
the open side of the bil] with a strong wall, The north side 
is about 1,500 feet in deneth, and cach of the other three sides 
about 2,000 feet, which would make the whole circuit of the place 
just one mile and a half. The vomains of namerons building's 
and tanks are traccable in the lower part of the fort, and of 
walls and towers along the crests of the ridge. The hill is 
everywhere very rocky, but on the north and east sides it is 
precipitous and inaceesstble, ‘The bighest point of the ridge is 
at the north-east angle, which is. about 300 feet above the fields. 
On this point there are the remains of a large stupy, which is 
visible for many miles all round. 


This, however, is not the Maitreya stipa of Asoka, as a deposit 
excavated from its centre by General Cunningham was found 
to contain a gold coin of about A.D, 500 or 600, which is of 
very common occurrence in the Punjab and N.-W. India. The 
other objects were » small flat circle of gold, with a bead drop 
in the middle, a minute silver com much worn, some small 
coloured beads, aud some fragments of bone, The state of this 
deposit showed that it had never been disturbed, and the presence | 
of the gold com therefore proves that the sfapa is not older than 
A.D. 500, and cannot be the famous step of Asoka. The ancient 
coins, however, which are found among the ruins im consider- 
able numbers, show that the place must have been inhabited long 
before the tune of Asoka, and the natural advantages which the 
site possesses in its never-failing springs of water are so great that 
there can he little doubt that the position must have been occupied. 
from the very earliest time, and General Cunningham has little 
or no doubbas to the identification of the ruins as the site visited 
by Ewen Thsang, even though it is now impossible to ascertain 
which of the ruined stv pas is the right one. The name of Bdots 
Pind is most probably, General Cunningham thinks, a modern one 
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but that of Langarkof an old one. The people have no tradition apeeniiiy 


about the place, except that the fort had belonged to Rija Sir- History. 
kap, the antagonist. of Rasilu whose name is associated with all the 
old cities in the Sindh-Sdgar Dodb. 


The country to the north of the Salt Range contains but Meira. 
few remains of archmological interest: there is an old Buddhist, 
well at: Matra, a village at the foot of the range, which has been 
deseribed by Cunningham at pp. 93-94, Vol. V, Archeological 
Survey Reports. The well is square-mouthed for the topmost 
10 feet, and contained Kharoshthi inseriptions on three sides, of 
which the report gave several versions in plate XXVTIL accom- 
panying it. Cunningham thought he made out, almost certainly, 
the date, Samvat 58, but that nothing more could be made out, 
until the imseriptions were removed from the well and eleaned : 
two of them were xo removed by Mr. J. P. Rawlins of the Punjab 
Police, and are now in the Lahore Museum: they are dealt with 
by Dr. ihrer in the Progress Report of the Archeological 
Section, North-West Provinces and Ondh, for 1897-98: "but 
unfortunately the only portion readable-with certainty proved to 
be the word Sramanera, or “ Buddhist. lay: brother.” The third 
inseription, it is presumed, remains m the well. 


There is another small sqare-topped well about 8 iniles 
south-cast of this, close to the villageof Qédirpur, in the Talla- 
gang Tahsil, which is also probably very old: the people there say 
that it was not constructed in them time, ev the tine of their 
uamediate predecessors, but was brought tu light by a villager 
ploughing his fields a good many; years ago, having been 
previously covered. [t has no inscriptions. 


Some twelve miles east of the junction of the Sodn with the Kaler. 
Indus, between Makhad and Kilibigh, and about three miles 
due south of the village of Shih Muhammad Wiilf in the novth- 
west corner of the District, 1s an old temple called Klar or Sassf 
da Kallara, which has hitherto escaped notice. lt is situated at a 
height of about 1,100 feet above sea-level, on the edge of a hillock 
rising steeply from the bank of the Kas Leti, one of the torrents, 
tributary to the Sodn stream, which descend from the northern 
face of the Salt Range; it here passes throngh a rough tract of 
hillocks and ravines. he temple is in a ruinous condition, due 
largely to the gradual wearing away of the soft sandstone hillside 
on the edge of which it stands and its further decay will probably 
be rapid. 


A few of the primejpal measurements are as follows :— 
exteriors extreme length, including portico, 223 feet; extreme 
breadth, 16 feet; height 23) feet, excluding the pile of bricks on 
one corner. Interior: the temple is a square of 74 fect, and tho 
portico had apparently almost the same floor measurements. 
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Height from floor of temple to top of dome, 144 feet; to top of 
upper chamber, including the thickness of the beams above it, . 
18+ feet. 

The temple is built of large bricks, two inches thick, varying 
in Jeugth from 154 to 17 inches or more, and in breadth from 
10 to 103 mehes. On the outer walls theso bricks are claboratcly 
carved in decorative designs of a simple character. 


Within the temple (which was reached through a portico 
divided from it by a short passage), ab a height of 7 feet from the 
floor, is a band of ornamentation 8 inches deep, repeating part of 
that on the outer walls. Che interior of the temple and portico is 
otherwise plain; it shows signs of having been once plastered. 

Ten feet from the floor the corners are filled with six courses of 
overlapping bricks, which gradually reduce the opening to a cirele. 
Above come thirteen courses, nine laid flat and the last four on 
their edges; these form a dome ending in a small hole, of which 
the covering is no longer in place, the dome being otherwise 
intact. 


Above the dome is the roughly laid brick flooring of a small 
upper chamber, only 53% feet high, of the roof of which a few 
weather-worn beams still remain in place. Everything, practically, 
above this has disappearcd. On one corner stands a rough pile of 
bricks, about 5 feet high, but this was evidently no part of the 
original building. 


The temple faces due east, commanding a wide view in that 
direction as well as to the north. Jmmediately in front is the 
steep slope of the hill, which bas evidently lost much by erosion 
since the temple was built. One side of the portico has been 
completely undermined, and has fallen, carrying with it the roof of 
the porch; the slope below is covered with their débris. 


In the graveyard of Sluih Muhammad Wili stands a block 
of kawiat (tufa) stone, 12 by 8 imehes in section; part is buried 
in the ground, but its length seems to be about 5 feet, and it is 
only part of the origimal block. This stone is said to have stood 
erect in the centre of the portico entrance of the Kalar temple; 
when the portico collapsed the stone went with it down the hill, 
and this, one of the pieces into which it was broken, was eventually 
carried off by a man of Shih Muhammad Wali for use in building 
a house. He fell il and died soon afterwards, and the villagers, 
ascribing his fate to the anger of the spirits guarding the temple, 
disposed of the stone by using it as his gravestone. The block is 
merely a rough-hewn slab, and can hardly have been used as a 
pillar as‘is stated; it was more probably the sill across the entrance 
of the portico. 


There is now no sign of image or pedestal of any kind in the 
temple; but the floor is choked with a mass of rubbish, which has 
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not been cleared out. Partial excavation, to ascertain the level o 
the floor, yielded nothing of interest. 

Close to the walls of the building was found a coin of Venka 
Deva, whose reign is placed by Cunningham in the last part of 
the 8th century A.D. 

The whole of the flat top of the hill on which the temple 
stands, about an acre in extent, is covered with the ruins of houses, 
built apparently as village houses are now, of rough blocks of 
sandstone in mud, without mortar. The nearest existing village 
is that of Shih Muhammad Wali, three miles away; adjoming it is 
a low mound of some size, covered with broken pottery. This site 
called Kalri, is certainly a very old one, and may have had some 
connection with the Kalar temple, but nothing has been found to 
show its date. 


Of the origin of these places nothing is known locally. In 
the popular mind the Kdlar temple, otherwise Sassi di Kallara or 
Sassi di Dhaular, is connected with the well-known folk-tale of 
Sassi, the king’s daughter, and. Punniin, the camel-driver of 
Mekrén ; but it may safely be said that’ the building has nothing 
to do with this popular story, and that the connection was suggested 
merely by its name. 


Photographs of the temple were sent to Dr. M. A. Stein, who ° 


writes as follows: “In style the temple. closely resembles two 
small shrines standing amidst the ruins of Amb, Shdhpur District, 
but these are of a kind of tuffa stoue. Ido not think the details 
visible in the photographs permit a)close dating, but seventh to 
ninth century of our era would probably be an approximate date. 
The large size of the bricks points to the earlier limit. * * * * 
It is evident from the general look of the structure that it was a 
Hindu temple. Closer examination of the cella might show 
whether it was dedicated to Shiva or Vishnu.” 


On the materials available no more definite conclusion as to 
the date of the temple appears to be possible. Dr. Stein refers to 
the small shrines at Amb. In style of ornamentation, as well as 
in general arrangement, their resemblance to the Kéalar temple is 
striking, and it can hardly be doubted that their date is approxi- 
mately the same. Of these Amb temples, which lie about fifty 
miles due south from Kalar, Cunningham writes that they “are 
all of the Kashmirian style, but almost certainly of late date, as all 
the arches have cinquefoil instead of trefoil heads, which is the 
only form in Kashmir. I think, therefore, that their most pro- 
bable date is from 800 to 950 A.D.” (At Kalar there is no arch 
remaining.) | 

The temple also much resembles the five small temples at 
Kafir Kot (about sixty miles to the south-east) described in Archa- 
logical Reports, xiv, 26—28. 
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The central plateau is innocent of archeological remains. 


The northern portion of the district from its geographical 
position is associated with much of great interest in the history of 


India. 


The armies of cach successive invader from the west or 
north-west swept across the Chhachh plain, and down southwards 
right across the Attock Tahsil, and this to a great extent accounts 
for the fact that the races inhabiting it are much mixed and that 
they are nearly all Musalmins, No old and archaic forms could 
exist in the constant turmoil in which the District has been involved 
until within a very few years of the present time. The names 
of Alexander, Mahmtd of Ghazni, Babar and “Tamurlane” or 
Timur, are all closely connected with the District, and as will have 
been already scen from the description of places of antiquarian 
interest given above, relics of Buddhism are common and of great 
archeological value. Many of the legends of the great and 
mythical Rasdlu are connected with places within this tract. 


The history of the District up to the time of Alexander is of 
interest only to the antiquarian... General Cunningham has elabor- 
ated theories, partly from what appear to him to be similiarities 
of names, as to the original inhabitants of the District, and as these 
are the views of so preat an authority they deserve full notice. 


General Cunningham holds that the Takkds were the earliest 
inhabitants of this part of the country after the Aryds, who are 
supposed to have come into it about 1426 B.C. The tract 
between the Indus and Jhelum, known as Samma, is supposed to 
have been held by Anayds ofthe 'Timntir race, Peshdwar and the 
country west of the Indus, by the Ghandharee. 


The Takkis, an early Turanian race, are believed to havo held 
the whole or the greater part of the Sind-Sagar Dodb. From 
this tribe General Cunningham, with some probability, derives the 
name of Taxila, or Takshasila, which, at the time of Alexander, 
was a large and wealthy city, the most populous between the 
Indus and Hydaspes (Jhelum) and is identified beyond a doubt 
with the ruins of Shéh-dheri or Dheri-Shahin, a few miles to the 
north of the Margalla pass in the district of Rawalpindi. So far, 
General Cunningham’s theory as to the early population of the Dis- 
trict seems reasonable enough; but he goes on to assert his belief 
that already, before the time of Alexander, the Takkds had been 
ousted from the neighbourhood of Taxila by the Awdns. ‘This 
theory he builds upon the scanty foundation existing in the simi- 
larity of the name Awin or “ Anuwin,” as he would read it, with 
that of Amanda, the district in which, according to Pliny, the 
town of Taxila was situated. The traditions of the Awdns are so 
strikingly contradictory of this theory, a8 to deprive it of 
much, if not all, the weight with wich the authority of General 
Cunningham would invest it. 
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Tho Takkés or Takshih Scythians probably overran the 
northern portion of India, somowhere about 600 B.C. They 
probably became incorporated with tho tribes of the country and 
turned Buddhist, a-religion which they professed at tho time 
of Alexander’s invasion. Landa, King of the Prdsu, was of this 
race ; this is about the time of the foundation of Gaznipur by the 
Bhatti Zaddvas. 


About 500 B.C. Darius conquered Western India. In 331 
B.C. came Alexander’s invasion. At this time Abisares ruled the 
country, north of the Réwalpindi District, and Porus ruled that 
east of the Jhelum river. Taxiles ruled the tract lying between 
the Indus and the Jhelum. 


An attempt has been made to show that Alexander never 
passed through the District at all. It is conjectured that tho 
site of Taxila in Alexander’s time was at Akra in the Bannu 
District, and that Alexander crossed the Indus at Kundian in 
Mianwali District, whence there is a clear ronte over the plain 
country at the foot of the Salt Range right away to the Jhelum. 
These conjectures, however, must be set aside, for if there is 
anything certain in the ancient topography of the Indus 
region it is the identity of the Shib-dheri site with Taxila. Alex- 
ander and his carts, carrying large boats in sections, almost 
certainly crossed the Attock Tahsil, But Alexander simply 
marched through the District, disappeared down the Jhelum 
and left no trace of his influence behind. There are no Greck 
monuments in tho District and tho people of the tract havo 
heard nothing from their forefathers about the great conqueror ; 
even if they know the name of “ Sultan Sikandar ” itis only 
vaguely as that of a great king of bygone ages. At the time of 
Alexander’s invasion, at loastthe northern portion of the District 
appears to have formed, nominally at any rate, part of the king- 
dom of Magadha. Fifty years after Alexander’s visit the people 
of Taxila are said to have rebelled against Bindusara, King 
of Magadha. Their subjection was effected by the famous 
Asoka, who resided at Taxila as Viceroy of the Punjab during 
his father’s lifetime. His edicta aro dated about the middle of 
tho third contury B.C. From tho reign of Asoka, the Buddhist 
Emperor of Upper India, we may suppose Buddhism to have taken 
root in the Northern Punjab, but axila again fades from history 
till A.D. 400, when it was visited as a place of peculiar sanctity 
by the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, Fa Hian. After Asoka there is 
no direct mention of the District, and the period is one of great 
darkness. Probably the whole tract formed part of the kingdom 
of Eucratides the Greck, who not long after Asoka’s reign 
extended his power over the Westcrn Punjab. The Indo-Greek 
kings held the country after him, being at last ousted by the 
nomad hordes of Tndo-Weysiuann At any rate when Hwen Thsang, 
the most famous of the Chinese pilgrims, visited the District 
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n A.D. 630 and again in A.D. 643, the period was one of 
the decay of Buddhism. The Brahman revival, to which India 
owes its present form of Hinduism, had already sct in, in the 
early years of the fifth century, and ‘must have been at its height 
in the days of wen Thsang. From this time the light afforded 
by the records of the Chimese pilgrims fails, and a long period 
of darkness swallows up the ycars that intervened before tho 
Muhammadan invasions and the commencement of real history. 
The country. was under the dominion of the Hindu kings of 
Kashmir, and probably so remained till the end of the 9th 
century. After that the District formed part of the kingdom 
of the Brahman rulers of Kabul, Samanta Deva and _ his 
successors (more accurately designated as the “Hindu Shdhis of 
Kabul”) who remained in possession till the times of Mahmud 
Ghaznavi. Anand Pal and Jai Pal, of whom the histories of Mah- 
mud’s invasions make mention as kings of Lahore, were Shahi 
kings. In the meantime the Gakhhars had grown strong in the 
hills to the east, but their dominion never extended beyond the 
Margalla pass and the Khairi Murat. 


The first event of authentic history peculiarly connected with 
this District is the battle between Mahmid Ghaznavi and the 
Hindu army under Pirthwi Raja, in A.D. 1008, in which the 
invader was nearly: defeated by the impetuosity of an attack made 
upon his camp by a force of 30,000 Gakkhars, This battle, which 
decided the fate of India, is said to have been fought on the plain of 
Chhachh, near Hazro and Attock on the Indus. [t ended in the total 
defeat of the Rajput conicderacy, and India lay at the mercy of the 
Muhammadan invaders. It is probable that Islam in the District 
dates from this time. Knowing what we do of Mahmud, it is 
certain that Islam would be iunposed on all as the only way of 
obtaining peace, though these unwilling converts may have 
reverted to Hinduism as soon as his back wasturned, and there 
are indications that the general conversion of the people took 
place some centuries later. During the reigns of the succeeding 
Sultans of Ghazni there were many invasions into India, but 
though the District lay in the path of the invading hordes thero 
is no special event on record connecting them with the District. 
The northern portion of the tract was in 1205 the scene of the 
quarre] between the Gakkhars and Shabab-ud-din Ghori. Having 
defeated and massacred the Gakkhars and restored order in India 
Shahab-ud-din, returning westward, was camped on the banks of 
the Indus. His tent being left open towards the river for the sake 
ot coolness, 2 band of Gakkhars swam across at midnight to the spot 
where the king’s tent was pitched, and, entering unopposed, 
despatched him with numerous wounds. 


_ Throughout the 13th century Ghasznavide and Afghan incur- 
sions continued. In the 14th century the Mughals came. Timir 
marched across Attock Tahsil, and left all India in confusion. 
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In 1519 A.D. Bibar marched through the District and crossed CEAE Te 
the Sogén on his way to Bhera, Khushab and Chiniot. He was History. 
often in the District again. On his 5th invasion in 1525 he 
marched along the foot of the hillxfrom the Haro to Sialkot, and 
notices the scarcity of grain due to drought, and the coldness 
of the climate, pools being frozen over. 


But all this drum and fife history has little internal connec- Hite 
tion with tho history of the tract. The great portion of the” 
District:lying south of the Kala Chitta was out of the track of the 
invading armies, and the various tribes rather propitiated the 
foreign conquerors by gifts of horses and hawks than invited 
attack. Tho Chhachh was a desolate marsh, and no part of the 
District was rich enough to excite the rapacity of Afghans and 
Mughals. The real history of the District is tribal. The Janjuds 
are the first who appear to have beon in dominant possession 
of the country. Nothing is known of the history of their 
kingdom, but their present distribution and tradition encour- 
age the belief thatt hey held tho whole country north of the 
Salt Rango between the Indus. and) the Jhelum. Babar in 
his memoirs says that the Janjués hadsin 1519 A.D. from 
old times been the rulers and inhabitants of the Salt Range, 
and of “the ils and aduses” which are between the Indus and 
the Jhelum, Their power was exerted in a friendly and brotherly 
way over “ Jats and Gujars, and many other men of similar 
tribes, who build villages, and sottle on every hillock and in every 
valley.” They took a share of the produce fixed from very 
remote times, never varying their demand. In Riwalpindi 
District they were dispossessed by their ancient enemies the Gak- 
khars. In this District the first successful attack on them was 
probably made by the Khattars. At tho same time bands of 
Afghan invaders came from across the Indus and settled on the 
river bank, - The Khattars claim to have come to the District with 
the earliest Muhammadan invaders, and were probably originally 
natives of Khorasin. Whatever their origin and whatever their 
connection with the Awins and the Khokhars they were probably 
established in the District before the advent of the former txibe, 
The Awiins are said to have entered the District from the south by 
the way of the Salt Range and to have spread to its northern 
limits. While thoy were settling down in this tract and confining the 
Khattars to the country they now possess the Alpials seem to have 
been wandering about in the Khushab and Tallagang Tahsils before 
finally settling down in their present home on the upper Sodan. 
The Ghebas too were migrating from the* south, and about tho 
beginning of the 16th century took possession of the present 
Gheb ilaka. The Johdras also may have come about the same 
time. ‘The probability is that the Khattars dispossessed the Janj- 
ids of an outlying portion of their dominions, that tho Awan 
invasion was the first really vital blow to Janjud power in the 
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CHAP. LB 1: trict, and that their immigration continued for many years. 
History. With them came other wandering tribes, Alpials, Ghebas and 

Johdras, who held their own with the more numerous Awans, or 
aided by later reinforcements wrested from them portion’ of the 
country they had seized. The fortunes of each tribe must have 
fluctuated greatly, and cach must have gained, held and lost many 
different blocks of country before they finally settled down. 

egies This process was probably going on during the Mughal rulo. 

role, Tho District was then included in the Sind-Sdgar Sarkér, which 
included the whole of the Sind-Sdagar Dotib. The Ain-i-Akbari 
throws but little light on the state of the tract at that time. The 
whole Sind-Sigar Doitb was divided into forty-two mahals or par- 
ganas. From these the Awén, the present Awdnkdri, held 
by Awdns and paying Rs. 10,399 revenuo can be identified 
as including Tallagang Tahsi’ and part of Shahpur; Attock 
Banéras, the name given to Attock by Akbar to distinguish it from 
Katak Bandéras at the other extremity of the empire, probably 
comprised Chhachh and the upper part of the Khattar country ; 
Nelitb ineluded the rest of the Khatar and some territory trans- 
Indus; and Akbarabad: 'Terkhery (Takhtpari) was made up of 
parts of Réwalpindi, Fatteh Jang and Gujar Khan. The Gakkhars 
at one perfod appear to have extended their rule over Fattch 
Jang, Sodn and Asgam. But the Mughal sway was always more 
nominal than real. They appear to have been content to levy 
revenue and there is nothing to show that any serious government 
was attempted. The whole District paid revenue of only about 
half a lakh of rupees, and the heads of each tribe were practically 
independent though tributary princes. There is no account in the 
Ain-i-Akbari of any tribe inhabiting the District. The Mughal 
emperors constantly passed through Attock Tahsil on their way 
to their favourite summer resort in Kashmir, but the District was 
not a place worth holding and administering, 

fete During the rule of the later Mughals the District was prominent 

Mughal rule, Merely as the road by which the invading armics of Nadir Shéh, 
Ahmed Shah, Timur Shah, Durani, and Zaman Shah advanced to 
Dolhi, The Court of Delhi was too much engrossed in its 
luxtiries and pleasures to attend to any enemy until that enemy 
was atits gates, and the invaders hurried on through the District 
without opposition from the Mughals or from the local population. 
The great.tribes of the District were left to their own devices 
amidst the¢drmoil of the empire. The tribal heads: were consi- 
dered as, and enjoyed the privileges of, independent chieftains, 
paying no revenue tothe Government of the day further than 
an occasional present of a horse, a mule ora hawk by way of 
nazrana or tribute. In the decay of the Empire the local tribes 
waxed more and moro independent in the absence of any settled 
government. None of the Sikh misls had their homo in the 
country north of the Jhelum, and the District long remained more 
or less nominally under the rule of tho Duranis. 
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Meanwhile the Sikh power was steadily growing and advane- eager a 
ing. In 1765 Gujar Singh, Bhangi, had defeated the Gakkhars at History. 
Gujrat. Ina few years he crossed the Jhelum, extended his power the gikhs. 
to Réwalpindi and subjugated the warlike tribes of Réwalpindi 

-and the Salt Range. Hardly had the Sikhs well established 
themselves in Rawalpindi before the more valuable portions of the 
District came under their sway. The rich Sorin ilaka of Fateh Jang 
was at once seized by Sardar Chattar Singh, Sukerchakia, and its 
history is that of Réwalpindi. But there was little to tempt Sikh 
avidity in the rest of the District, and it was not till Sikh powor 
was consolidated under Maharaja Ranjit Singh that the District 
asa whole came under Sikh dominion. The Attock Tahsil and 
the north of Fatteh Jang Jay across the road to Peshiwar, and 
the Sikhs took it under direct management from early in the 
19th century. Revenue was collected by appraisement, and only 
at a later date were leases given. The country remained off and on 
under the management of Bhai Méhn Singh till annexation, But 
the rest of the District, after the break up of the Mughal empire, 
and until Maharaja Ranjit Singh was firmly established as ruler 
of the Punjab, was the battle-ground of the strong. tribes which 
still own it. The Sagri Pathans from Kohat drove the Awéns out 
of Makhad and the other tribes, Jodhras, Ghebas, and Khattars 
settled down to the limits which substantially form their boundarics 
to this day. To this tract the Sikhs came abont 1789, but their 
rule extended to these rude tribes at a comparatively late date, 
for the people were hardy and, warlike, and the barren desolate 
plains presented little hope of profit to the Sikh Kirdérs of 
Lahore. Evenup to the day when the British Government was 
introduced into the tract the Sikh system in its completeness was 
never introduced. Elsewhere the Sikhs enforced a rude and 
imperfect ordor, but this tract was too distant to make entire 
subjection of any strategical importance, and too poor to repay 
the cost of good government. The task of breaking tho pro- 
minent chicftains and reducing to order and submission the 
compact tribes who looked up to their chiefs was probably not 
beyond the powers of the Sikhs, but it was not worth while. The 
authority of the Lahore Government was always admitted and 
often asserted, but subject to that admission the people were 
left to wrangle among themselvos, and to settle their own disputes 
with sword and dagger. Tribal authority was relied on to keep 
society together and prevent anarchy, and revenue was the only 
care. But realization through Kirddrs by appraisement of the 
crop was a method-not suited to the constitution of District socicty. 
From the very first the tribal chieftains took the place occupied 
in other districts by Kardirs, The Makhad ilaka was always leased 
to the Khan, who collected by appraisement from his tribesmen. 
The town of Makhad itself always held a Sikh garrison, but in 
the villages around the Khan was left to himself. ‘As early as 1789 
Sardar Maha Singh, father of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, gave a lease 
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of the whole of Tallagang, all Pindigheb, except Makhad and the 
Gheba ilaka of Fatteh Jang to Malik Amanat Khan for Rs. 6,900. 
In the nineteenth century the Kalianwala family were, with the 
exception of two short breaks, continuously in possession of the 
tract as jagirdars. But whoever held it endeavoured to realize 
revenue through the Johdras of Pindigheb, and with that remained 
content. Whether it was Fatteh Singh or Dul Singh, Kalianwala 
(1798-1825), Dhannd Singh, Malwa (1825—1828, 1829—1832, 
and 1832-1844) or Budh Singh, Sindianwala (1828), a lease was 
always offered to the reigning chief of Pindigheb. Even when it was 
refused by the Johdras (Malik Nawab Khan refused the lease in 
1798), and the Sikhs had to administer directly, the large owners in 
the Gheba, Jodhra and Makhad country had to be placated by grants 
of chahdram or remissions of one-fourth of the whole revenue collec- 


tions. Sometimes the people paid and sometimes they did not. 


Every family had its feud and every village its part, and so wrang- 
ling and fighting the administration went on until the Sikh rule fell, 
and Lieutenant Nicholson appeared to represent the Sikh Darbar. 
The last 80 years of Sikh rule were a record of murder, treason 
and incompetence almost unparalleled. The Sikh Kirdars, not 
strong enough to enforce their authority, did not scruple to set 
family against family and to imstigate and reward murder and 
treachery. Hardly a gleam of chivalry shines through the blood- 
stained records of the family feuds, in which first one chief and 
then another lost their lives, seldom in open battle, generally by 
treacherous stab or midnight murder. The most important incident 
of this period is the gradual decline of the Johdras of Pindigheb 
and the rise of the Ghebas. At first responsible for the whole of 
'Tallagang, a part of Chakwal, the greater portion of Pindigheb and 
much of Fatteh Jang, the Johdras by their own weakness and 
incompetence lost almost all, Their chiefs were men of loose and 
intemperate habits, too lazy to undertake the trouble and responsi- 
bility which commanding authority involved, and politically too 
short-sighted to see the goodly heritage they were throwing away. 
The decline of the family began in 1798, when Nawab Khan refused 
the contract for the revenue. From that date the Dandi Langrial 
villages were lost for ever, the Chahddram rights being suprendered 
a few years later. In 1803 the Sililaka was restored to the 
family, ‘Ten years later Malik Nawab Khan, thoroughly dissatis- 
fied and shorn of the larger portion of his ancestors’ wealth and 
state, rebelled and joined Dost Mahomed Khan, Amir of Kabul, 
at the time that chief was waging war with the Sikhs on the 
bank of the Indus. Dost Mahomed was defeated and retraced 
his steps to Kabul, whither Nawab Khan followed him, leaving 
his family at Kohat. One or two years afterwards he returned, 
died at Peshawar and was buried at Kohat. His younger brother, 
Malik Gulam Mahomed, then entered into negotiations with Sardar 
Dul Singh, Kalianwala, Jagirdar, and obtained through him the 
Chahéram originally granted to Nawab Khan and permission to 
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reside at Pindigheb, He was also entrusted withthe realization 
of the revenue of Naka Jandoogdial, situate on the bank of the 
Indus and inhabited by a body of freebooters. ‘The rest of the 
tract was directly managed by -the Sikhs. But in 1825 the 
ilakas of Sil, Khunda, Khaur, Kamlitr and Gheh were divided 
between Malik Gulam Mahomed and Rac Mahomed Khan, Gheba 
of Kot. Both aided the Sikhs in their war with Sayad Ahmed, 
the fanatic leader, who having been compelled to retire from 
Peshawar, which he had for some time absolutely ruled, had made 
Balakot in Hazara his headquarters. Gulam Mahomed fought 
under Atar Singh and Budh Singh, Sindhauwalia, against 
Sayad Ahmed at the battle of Akora, near Attoek, in 1827, and 
Rae Mahomed Khan under Prince Sher Singh and General 
Ventura at Balakot in 1830. 


Neither chief could realize in full the demand for the traet 
leased to him. In 1829 tho arrears amonnicd to Rs, 1,62,203, 
out of which only a small sum was collected with difficulty. 
For the balance Malik Gulam Mahomad and his son, Mahk 
Allayar, and Rae Mahomed Khan and—his son, Fatteh Kian, 
were summoned to Lahore. § Malik Allayar and Rae Fattch 
Khan were confined as hostages, while ther fathers remained 
at large. Ina quarrel which took place between the laticr Rae 
Mahomed Khan cnt down Malik Guluin Mahomed Khan in open 
Darbar at Ataritsar and fled to hig home. Tt was not thought 
politic to punish him at the time as lus services were urgently 
needed on the side of Government ina wild country where 


the Sikh Kardirs never gamed tll-power, and we find him: 


next year rewarded for his scrvices/Jagainst Sayad Ahmed, 
But a heavy fine was imposed and seeurity taken for the arrears 
of revenue. ‘lhe ancient enmity between the two families was 
now inflamed to fever heat. Sardar Atar Singh, Kahanwala, who 
was in charge of the tract, following the usual Sikh policy, seized 
the opportunity. In 1831 Rae Mahomed Khan was murdered in 
his own fort of Pahag with every cireumstance of treachery and 
cruelty. Colonel Cracroft’s description of the affair is as follows :— 

“The tract was again given to Sirdar Atar Singh, Kalawalla, 
who this time was determined to get rid of one of the most trouble- 
some of the subjects of the Mahirdja. He invited Rac Muham- 
mad Khan, loaded him with presents and honours, and imimcdiately 
left for Peshawar. On his return six months after, he invited the 
Rao to the fort of Pahag, situated about a mile from his hereditary 
seat, Kot. With the recollection of his former reception fresh in 
his memory, Rae Muhammad Khan would not listen to the advice 
of his retainers and friends to take an escort, but went to the 
Sirdar with only a couple of followers. Scarcely had he set foot, 
inside the fort, when he was attacked by Budha Khan, Mallal and 
others, and cut down. His son lived to avenge this -treacherous 
murder by the wholesale slanghter of Budha Khan’s family, 

Gee 
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leaving only the latter and a young nephew, who are still alive 
and are, as may be supposed, the bitter enemies of the Sirdar.” 


* This murder at Pahag, if they had but known it, was 
the worst thing possible for the Jodhras. It. opened the 
way for Rac Fattch Khan. Thronghout the stormy times that 
followed, Fatteh Khan, who had lost all his near relations by mur- 
der, but who had never failed to avenge their deaths, forced his 
way up to power, and extended his influence, until at annexation 
he stood at Kot almost without a rival in the countryside. He was 
a really remarkable man, strong and daring, gencrous and loyal 
to his friends, harsh and treacherous to his chemies, respected 
and feared by all, and he proved himself as able to consolidate his 
position under Hnglish rule, as he had been able to acquire in the 
days of anarchy. He died in 1894, at the age of more than 100 
years, vigorous to the last and regarded by the whole District as 
the model of what a man should be. On ‘tho other hand Malik 
Allahyar Khan, who sueceéded the murdered Gillam Mahomed, 
was a man of loose and intemperate habits with neither force of 
character nor political aptittide.. In 1835 Sultan Singh, Kardar, 
was murdered while collecting revenne at Khunda, Cash payments 
were then fixed instead of crop appraisements and the Khunda, 
Khaur and Kamlial iJakds passed for ever from. the Pindigheb 
family into the hands of the resident communities who in future 
themselves enjoyed the ¢hahkeiams. The last and great chance 
was Jost at annexation. Thewhole District was over-agsessed, 
the difficulties of collection were enormous, and the village com- 
munities were eager to throw their heavy burden on the Malik’s 
shoulders. Right to property in land was a thing unknown, the 
Mahik was by tho voice of the country the real proprietor, Nicholson 
was ready todo much for the Pindi gheb family. But Malik Allahyar 
remained deaf to the entreaties of his friends. He declared that 
nothing should tempt him to plunge himself into such a sea of . 
trouble asthe direct management would entail, and he looked 
only to the chahdram. So from a love of ease he allowed a splendid 


property to slip through his fingers. The opportunity did not 
occur again. 


The Jribes of the District, with one notable exception, took 
no share in the First Sikh War. Fatteh Khan alone appreciated the 
weakness of the Lahore Government. In 1843 he rose in revolt, 
but in August 1846 surrendered to Sardar Chatar Singh, Attariwala, 
who thought of employing him to suppress future disturbances in 
the District. But two months later Misr Amir Chand, through 
folly or treachery, released him and he again took up arms against 


the Government, until through the influence of Colonel Law- 
rence, he was again induced to yield. 


During the Second Sikh War, 1848-49, all the tribes of -the 
District threw in their lot with the Darbar and the British. Ab- 
bott was shut up in Hazara. Herbert wag besieged in Attock 
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fort. Nicholson like a stormy petrel was flymg about Rawal- ees: 
pmdi and Jhelum. Lu Bannu Taylor with a small force of History. 
raw levies was holding out, while further south Edwards was 
carrying on his fumous operations in Maltan. The District was 
therefore of much strategic importance. On the loyalty of the 
tribes of the District depended the scenrity of communications 
between the seattcred British officers and the possession of the 
ferries of the Indus. These important duties were performed 
with conspicuous success and loyalty. Fattelh Khan of Kot and 
Malik Allahyar of Pindigheb both raised bodies of horse and foot 
to keep open the conunnications and the former ou several ocea- 
sions engaged partics of the'rebels with success. Makhad in par- 
ticular was a place of importance. The Khan resisted all attempts 
of the Sikh and Afghan Jeaders to win hin over. Not only did 
he maintain himself in Makhad and Shabardarra, but he also sue- 
eceded in an attack on the fort of Jabi, then garrisoned by the 
Sikh insurgents. In Attock Tahsil Karin Khan, Khattar, of Wah, 
raised a force of horse and! foot which Nicholson employed in 
holding the Mareala pass, and Ins son, Mallomed Hayat Khan, 
joined Nicholson at Nera with afew ¥eertits, and remained with 
that officer til the close of the war. Fivoz Din of Shamsabid 
served with Nicholson at Rimuagar, Maregala, Pind Dadan Khan 
und elsewhere, and the Gondal family also did good service iu the 
provisioning of Attock fort. Hbrbert’s unsuccessful defence of Attock 
was the principal event connecting the District with the war. 
This loyal attitude was maintained i 1853 when Nadar Khan, the 
chief of the Maudla faimily of Gakkhars, attempted to raise an 
msurrection in favour of a person who pretended to be Prince 
Peshaura Singh, the reputed son of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and 
again in 1857, It was Sher Khan, Alpiil, who bronght Niadar 
Khan’s isurrection to ight. | During the Mutiny the chicf asgist- 
ance rendered was in guarding the ferries of the Indas, 

Since anuexatiqn the livtery of the District is one of quiet subsequent 
development more social than political. Probably no tract in the "try 
Punjab has undergone greater development. As aseparate adminis- 
trative division, the District dates only from 1904, Previously the 
tract with the oxception of Tallagang formed a part of Rawalpindi 
District from the greater portion of which it was very distinct in 
character. ‘lhe tradition of lawlessness did not soon die ont. 

Writing in 1864, Colonel Cracroft says :— 

“In former years, the high roads were universally unsafe. 
Passing through the lunits of different tribes, travellers and cara- 
vans had to satisfy the rapacity of each by paying blackmail, or 
they had to submit to be plundered, outraged, and ill-treated, 
happy sometimes to escape with life, his was particularly the 
‘ase in the western part of the Uistriet. Tt is not many years ago, 
that even under this order-loving rule, erimes were perpetrated of 
a nature to curdle the blood and to make oue despair of achieving 
success. Let twoor three examples suffice.” 
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The most famous case 1s that of the Janddl murders, of which 
the following description is taken from the old Gazetteer :-— 

The sub-division of Pindigheb is noted for the violence of 
the passions of the men, and the fierce blood feuds, which from 
time immemorial have rendered the region a scene of violence 
ve bloodshed. In a yillaee called Janddl, situated in the 

vact called Biligheb, or U ppergheb, and inhabited by Ghebas , 

calling themselves Rewils of Mughal, descent, a case occurred 
of a young woman, a widow, the daughter of the principal 
man of the place, called Maluntid, wishing to marry a person, 
Shah Nawiiz, who belonged to the faction opposed to her 
father. She had lost her husband two or three years before, 
and according to the enstom of the country was considered 
the property of her deceased husband’s brother, a boy only 
cight years of age. She formed a fatal attachment to Shah 
Nawitz, and had several clandestine meetings with him, but 
the thing was kept secret ; not so secret unhappily, but that 
the father began to entertain suspicions. One afternoon not. 
Jong before dusk, Mahmud asked his daughter casually, 
whether she had had.any mtercourse with Shah Nawdz. She 
replicd that she wished to imarry him. Nothing more was 
said at the time. When night set in, Mahmiid collected his 
followers, struck off his dang@hter’s head and threw her body 
into the streét. Procecding’ to the « Tujra,” or assembly room, 
of Shah Nawaz, he sumounded it. Six persons were sleeping, 
and some cattle tethered in the honse. One of the sleepers 
was a barber entirely uneonnected with the parties. He had 


‘come to the village that evening on business. There were 


only two openings to the’ Hujra. One was a door of ordinary 
dimensions in front, and the other a small window in rear. 
Piling thorns and wood to both apertures, Mahmid and his 
followers sct fire to them. he whole place was soon in flames. 
The unhappy mmates could not escape. Two of them attempted 
to unroof the house, and succeeded in getting out, but on reach- 
ing the ground they were instantly cut down. The perpetrators 
of this monstrous crime escaped, and took fefuge with the Afridis 
of Boree and dana Khor, sometimes shifting their quarters to 
Sitina, from which places they continued for many years, as 
out-laws, to commit depredations in our territories. Their 
property was confiscated by the State, and made over in 
compensation to Fattch Khan, the pre Scr lambarddr, one of 
the only survivors. It is searecly ercdible, but a fact, that when 
Major Becher, Deputy Commissioner of Hazira, in order to put 
an ond to the continnal anxicty, trouble and loss of property 
occasioned by these outlaws, gave them service mm regiments 
engaged during the imutinies, “and subsequently condoned their 
offence, allowing them to return to their homes, Fatteh Khan 
wished to restore to some of them their proprictary rights. So 
hght in the estimation of these wild people is human jife held. 
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Apart from the murder of his own relatives Fatteh Khan doubtless 
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considered the act praiseworthy, and the feeling is shared by the Population. 


whole’ population. 


The sane authority gives the followmg description of the 
murders of merchants in the “Chitta Pahdtr? -— 

On one occasion a trader had given offence to the Khat- 
tars by exaction of payinent of a debt. Lavine some business at 
Attock, be started with lis wule, and renched a solitary spot 
where he was seized upon, plundered and killed. His head, 
hands, an¢ fect were cut off, and placed in the me’s bags. The 
mulo turned homewards carrying the remains of the deceased to 
his relatives. 


Five Khatris were travelling from Attock to Domel, and 
had to pass through the Nhoora, a dell the Chitta Pahir. It 
used to be a wild, “lonely place, a fit spot for any dark deed. It 
is now traversed by the Attock and Makhad road and patrolled 
by police. Lere they were set upon, massacred, and mutilated, 
their legs and arms cut off, and their bodies thrown about 
without much oe at concealment. . This case occurred in 
1855 A.D. No clue whatever was obtamed to the perpetrators 
of the crime. 

In the Chhachh, too, crimes of violence were frequent. Both 
in this region and im the Khiitar the kidnapping of traders 
ocet sionally took place. The anosques were filed with Tahb- 
ul-ilm or so-called scholars, hying on charity and ready for any 
kind of amischicf. The expulsion of this class had a marked 
effect on the amount of crime. 


From these early days the advance in order and lawful- 
ness has been great. In 1854 the Gheba ilakd was detached fron 
Pindigheb, and along with other tlaks formed into the present 

uttel Jang Vahsil. Whis had aaost excellent cffeet, the rancorous 
enunity of Johdr as and Ghebas no longer finding a battle-ground. 


The District was constitnted on Ist April 1904, Tallagang 
Tahsil being taken from Jhelum District, aud the other. tahsils 
from Rawalpindi District. 


Section O.—Population. 


Attock District with 110 persons to the square mile of  tota] Deasity. 


area siands 23rd among the 29 districts of the Punjab in the den 
sity of total population ou total area. More than half of the are: 

is unculturable, being comprised in the ills, ridges and ravines 
which scour the district. The pressure of the rural population on 
the cultivated and culturable areas is 276 and 220 to the scyitare 
mile, respectively. The open unprofitable uplands which are 
characteristic of much of the district are capable of ouly a 
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very rough and precarious cultivation, and it is important to note 
the incidence of population on the matured area. The density of 
the population per square mile under crops matured on tho aver- 
age of the last ten years is 442. Although with respect to the 
density of the rural population on the cultivated area, the district 
stands so low as 27th, yet if the arca of matured crops alone be 
looked to, the district is behind none but the most congested tracts 
in the province. 


~ The marginal table gives the density of rural population 
_..... on the total and 


Dandie: | Odiligower the cultivated area 

‘Hiveren alee nag per squire jsquare mile In the natural and 

, F mile of of cultiva- a [fae ede Sy a 

1901, boclnecedlh cal aeee administt aubdve di 

: ia ce ie visions. he den- 

Tahsil Attock ve] 134,893 247 jg, Sity of the popula- 

, Fattehjang  ...| 14,849 133 297 tion thus varies 

» Pindigheb or 97,985 ral 251 4 , 

” Pallagang } ga 504 90 isg «ery widely 
Chhachh ve | 6D,490 515 7s. throughout the 
Sarwala sa 32.072 181 OGL ey tea 1, oa 
District | 440,322 110 w7g  Cistrict. Talla 

__ gang is exceeding- 


ly sparsely popu- 
lated. ‘There are few plain tahsils with go sparse a population. 
More than one-half of the total area is not available for culti- 
vation, but even on the cultivated areca the popula tion is very 
far from dense. In Pimdigheb population is even sparser than 
in Tallagang, but it presses anuch harder on the cultivated 
area. Almost two-thirds, of) the total tahsilarea is’ uncul- 
tivated,, and more than a half is uncultarable. Compara- 
tively, the pressure of the population on cultivated area in 
Pindigheb, even if the valley of the Sil be excluded, is more 
severe than in Tallagang. 

On the other hand, the fertile Chhachh maintains a 
population as dense as that of almost any congested district 
in the Punjab. 

The district contains four towns and 618 villages. The popu- 
ay __.. — _.~ lation of the former is shown in the 

eee Population UrgIn. Attock and Campbellpur are 
in 1901. both cautonments but Hazro and Pindi- 
gheb have rural characteristics. In par- 


ee ie ee | ete eee 


Attock ve | , 2,822 : eu as ‘ : 
Hust “| 9,799 ticular Pindighcb is only a large village 
Campbell} ve | 8,036 ; She ae: 
a "| ggg With =but hittle trade, and owed its rise 


__ originally to the fact that it was the 

headquarters of the Jodhra Maliks, 
while now it is the headquarters of the tahsil. At cach census the 
population has shown a slight decrease, and the town will probably 
degenerate into a purely agricultural village as trade concentrates 
more m the centres on the railway. Hazro, with more trade, and 
more urban characteristics, is steadily mercasing; Attock decreasing 
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as fast as Campbellpur increases. The headquarters of the sub- CHAP. I. C. 
division at Attock have been removed, and the creation of a new Population. 
district with headquarters at Campbellpur has given an impetus 

to the latter town. 


Only 5 per cent of the total population was classed as urban 
at the last census (1901). 


The poverty of the soil and the ancicnt insecurity of the tract Villages and 
have been conflicting causes in the formation of villages. The Unmniets, 
surface of the district is extremely variable in quality. Except in 
Attock Tahsil, the best land is offen small in extent and dotted 
about each estate in patches separated one from the other by great 
stretches of very poor soil. Add to this that in the absence of irri- 
‘gation the two great methods of improvement are by manuring 
and by raising pailmnan is: and it follows that the most suitable 
method of ngricultire is for each peasant to settle down near the 
fertile patches where the mauure of his homestead can be readily 
conveyed to the best land, or where by banking np some small ravine 
he can keep one piece of lind moist. Wells, too, ean be sunk ouly 
here and there and in small strips of land along the ravine channels. 
These conditions are inimical to the PCAN iol of large village 
dhddis, and in the greater part of the district tend to scatter. the 
village community in stiall hamlets over the whole village estate. 
On the other hand, the inscenrity of the tract drove the people to 
flock together for elt protection inoue village dhddi, But where 
the fighting tribes did not themselves eiilliyate but settled small 
bodies of tenants on all the best parts of their properties, and lived 
upon the rentals received, there was’ nothing to hinder the dhok 
and hamlet system. The tenants were often a miscellancons hod 
with few, common interests. Their landlords protected them 
from external violeneo and they were, therefore, as safe in small- 
hamlets as in large villages, In such eases it became usual for 
the main body of “the landlord class to live in one large central 
dbaddt surrounded by a string of dhoks inhabited by tenants paying 
rent. Among the Awans ‘ot Tallagang not long ago the system 
of dhoks was uncommon. A homogeneous farming population 
with a large share of democratical equality, not overridden by 
jdgivdirs or dominant landlords, but torn asunder by petty feuds 
and village wars, had no douht given occasion for this state of 
affairs. Rut the general tendency now in all the district south 
ofthe Kala Chitta is for the population to issue forth from 
the village dbiidi and spread themselves over the cultivated 
area. Tlie insce urity of isolated houses is no longer a deterrent, 
and the number of small dhols is now getting eer ge. In allas 
gang village areas are cnormous and are studded with dhoks or 
oulyag homesteads, sometimes fair-sized villaves in’ themselves. 
The largest estates must always have had dhoks of the kind that 
are small villages in themselves, the more distant lands being out 
of reach from. the main ¢bddi, The sizo of some of these villages 
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ig enormous. Lawa has an arca of 135 square miles, Thoa Mahram 
Khan of 86 and ‘Trap is almost as larec. The number of dhoks is 
sometimes very large. Fifteen or 20 are not nncommon, and ‘hoa 
Mahram han has over a hundred, In Vallagang in process 
of time many dhols have waxed mightily, anal many of the old 
tenants have become owners i such cages the want of community 
of feeling, at once becomes upparent, each dhok wishing to set up 
for itself, and to become independent of its neighbours. 


xcept in Tallagang this system of ontlying homesteads has 
not yet been earried very far. In Pindigheb ait Pattchjang the 
dispersion of the village community is going on, but so far the 
people still live in fairly lavoro wh idis, Hven in the largest villages 
the dhoks ave all large collections of houses , and only oradually 
are small isolated homesteads springiug up. 


Tn Attock Tahsil the dhok system has less to recommend it. 
The village areas are asarule sim aller. The re uly profitable Iands 
are less oe and it is aes for a village community to 
havo round about it and-easiy accessible all the best lands. An 
extreme instance is the villages which form the bulk of the Sarwala 
circle and stretch ont in loner strips some five or six miles in extent 
over the great sandy ridge whieh divides the Chhachh from the 
Sarwala., All these villages lave one large dibdili either jast south 
of the Chhachh plain, where: the land begins to rise on the north 
side of the ndge, and where the Grand Trunk Road is aligned, or 
on the line of Camphellpur on the southern side of the ridge, 
where water can again be tapped. In Attock, therefore, the people 
live in compact dhidis which yary m characteristics with the 
character and customs of the people. The Pathans of the Chhachh 
surround their houses and courtyards with walls often twelve feet 
in height. The narrow village lanes wind in and about betaween 
high blind walls. Hlsewhere the villages are more open. Herds of 
sheep and goats have to be housed and cattle to be penned. 
There is less desire for an effective pada, and the expense 
and difficulty of building such lofty walls is often beyond the 
zamindar’s powers. The people are poor and live in very unpre- 
tontious houses set down in no order and with no thought for 
anything but alowime the owner to gather all his goods abont 
him, The houses are usually made of stones plastered. with mud 
and are flat-roofed. Tho average population of a village is 756, 


The table in the margin 


lie. | Sumber ot owilatann ~ shows how the population. is 

villages. / per village. distributed in villages in the 

a oe Bis ; various talisils. The Talla- 
Attock ane J O4 G95 

Fatteh jang ‘i 203 565 gang figures are misleading, 

alieane ee ae 107, ~~ Chey show not the number of 

District | | GLB 76 _ people who live in each large 


dhidi, whether it be the 
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parent village or an outlying hamlet, but the number of inhabitants °H4P: 1 & 
of each estate. ‘The difference between Fattehjang (565 inhabitants Population. 
in each village) and Pindighcb (740 inhabitants im cach village) 
corresponds to areal difference in development. The eculturable 
but still uncultivated arca is much smaller in the former tahsil than 
in. the latter. The dispersion of the population has gone much 
further. Physical and political conditions are different. The 
unculturable areas lic m blocks, not as in Pindigheb seattered 
throngh every village, he village areas are very much smaller, 
and the population in cach village is therefore less. The Attock 
villages are slightly smaller than the district average. Political 
conditions forced the agriculturists to cluster together in small 
communities on the patches of good soil which could not main- 
tain a very large body of cultivators. In Pindigheb the village 
communitics settled on wide stretches of poor soil, and in the 
prevailing anarchy there was security ouly in large numbers. In 
Attock the soil is richer, though only in the Chhachh very fertile. 
The ownership was by peasants and not by tribal chiefs and 
families. Large village communities.were never a necessity. So 
the population of ach village ison theaverage smaller than in 
Pindigheb and Tallagang. 


The great majority of all villages have a population of less 
than 500 inhabitants. In lattehjane, where there is no village 
of over 3,000 inhabitants, over 60 percent of the villages have 
less than 500 inhabitants, Only Hazro and Hasan Abdal in 
Attock 'Tahsil, Pindigheb and Thatha in Pindigheb Tahsil and. 
Talagang have a population of over 5,000, 


The marginal figures show the deta of the district as it Growth of 


: Population. 
1881 i. . 444307 Stood at the last three enumerations, In 
1891. w» 448,420 the decade 1881-1891, when the district 
1901... 464,430 


suffered greatly *both from drought and 
locusts, the increase was a little less than one per cent. At the enu- 
meration of 1891 many men had left the district in search of work, 
as locusts had completely destroyed the crops. The male population 
accordingly showed a decrease of 2} per cent, but the female 
population rose almost 5 per cent. But the decrease was only 
temporary. ‘The men returned to their homes, but a great emi- 
gration again took place before the census of 1901. The district 
had continucd to advance and the female population showed an 
increase of almost 4 per cent on that of 1891. But the bad years 
and the severe scarcity of 1899-1900 had again driven away tho 
ablebodied men. The male population had increased almost 84 
per cent as compared with the figures of 1891, but there was only 
an insignificant. advance on the figures of 1881. Tle favourable 
harvests since the census have probably brought back most of 
those who left their homes during the scarcity in search of labour 
or pasture, and the population is steadily advancing at a satis- 
factory rate. 
iH 
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The table below shows the fluctuations of population by 
tahsils and for the three natural divisions of Attock Tahsil. 


PercunTaGn oF 
ToraL PoruLation, INCREASE (++) OR 
1 ee — D KCGRKASE (- ) 
Divisions. | 
1acs. | 1981. | tor. | i901, | 788i.on 1901 on | 1901 on 
rere cea Cee eec! ares an US eae 
Vabsil Attock ... «19,7971 188,752; 141,063} 150,550 26 | 175! 67 
»  Pindigheb wy 86 78G) 103, 581] 99,350; 106,437; +19 ~d | +7 
Mattel jang | 94,775| 107,100, 118,041! 214,849! 4.12 $6) hl 
»  Tallagang .., ve {  TH056, 4,874) 94.966] 92,594) +20 o | —25 
Chhachh - sn ts | 53,486 66,740} 6,490. = $122 | +4 
Sarwala be ae | B80r0e a7tog) gq072et oo. | eB +18 
Attock Nala... ae 46,230, 47,219; 49,988]... +2] 438 
Total Distriet ... w.| 870,361) 444,307) 448,420! 464,430! 20 1 35 


SSS oS ee = ee ee .- penne 


In 1891 Pindighch and Tallagangy had becn ravaged by locusts, 
but in the latter Tahsil the visitation came after census night, 
and cannot have affected the census result. he census of 
1901 was preceded by years of severe scarcity and many of 
the peasant population had wandered away in search of work. 
Tn Tallagang with its sparse population and, on the whole, easy 
conditions of life, one would look for rapid expansion, keeping 
pace more or less with the constant increase m cultivation, but 
the population appears to be stationary, or even slightly on the 
decline. Certainly there is no lack of prosperity. In the last 
decade female population decreased by 810, though only half 
as much as the male population. Most of the vill ages in the 
north and west of the Talsil showed increases. Those in the 
south and east decreases. The bad harvests for three years 
previous to census had caused cmieration to the Chenab Colony 
and to Pinch Territory in Kashmir. The population of 
Pindigheb ‘'Tahsil is steadily increasing xt about the average 
district rate. The Chhachh is exceedingly prosperous and the 
population has inereased without chock, The Sarwala was 
seriously affected by the bad years before the census of 1891 and 
has not yet quite recovered. Attock Tahsil as a whole shows a 
steady rise in population. If is not lable to vicissitudes of 
fortune, and there is little to cause any decrease in population. 
The tremendous increase disclosed at the census of 1881 was 
due chiefly to the influx of able-bodied men from every quar- 
ter in scarch of employment. At the time the “census was 
taken, large railway works employed great numbers of daily 
labourers, ” especially on the heavy cuttings beyond [Lip Shah 
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and near the [Haro bridge. The percentago of male to female ees 
population rose. The labourers were a motley crew, Kashmiris, Population 
Hazdrdés, Pathans, Western Punjab Mahomedans, Jats from the 
Rechna Dodb and Hindustiénis from Oudh and the North West 
Provinces. Most of these had left their women behind them. 


The proportion of males to fémales has now regained its normal 
level. 


Statistics of migration are given in Table 8 of Volume B. Migration. 

No statistics for immigration are available as the district was 
formed after the census of 1901. There are no large centres of 
population in the district, and no great industrial concorns to 
attract population. The three Southern Tahsils draw almost solely 
from the surrounding districts of Shahpur, Jhelum and Rawal- 
pindi. A few immigrants cross the Indus from Kohat and Bannu. 
The whole of this immigration is simply the usual movements 
of a purely agricultural people, and the numbers of males and 
females are about equal. A good deal of this is permanent 
immigration, especially in the case of women who marry in the 
district. Of the males some come. for ecastial agricultural employ- 
ment. Almost all the immigrants from Peshawar, Hazara, 
Kashmir, Hindustan and other foreign countrics find their way to 
Attock Tahsil. Little of this is permanent immigration and the 
percentage of women among the immigrants is small, The stream 
of Kashmiri immigration, swollen in 1881 by famine in Kashmir 
and the recent permission to emigrate and so escape the bad 
government in that State, has almost died away. Rawalpindi 
Distriet has much more erase for these immigrants and lies 
‘more in their way. Most of the immigrants from Peshawar are 
Pathans who come for a short time unattended by their women, 
and who return to their own country when they have made a 
little money, ‘There is also a little permanent immigration into the 
Chhachh from the Mardan 'lahsil of Peshawar across the river. 


Most of the emigration is temporary. Military service takes 
away many Pathans from Pindigheb and Attock, a few Alpials 
and others, but the main cause of omigration 1s bad seasons. 
There is little permanent emipration. In ordinary years many 
of the smaller landholders and the tenants move off to Peshawar, 
Kohat, Bannu and Rawalpindi in search of temporary employment 
and any sign of scarcity at once swells the number. [rom the 
north-east corner of the Chhachh very large numbers of men go 
out as stokers on the P. and O. and British India boats, and 
come back shattered in health, but full of money. Others used 
togoas hawkers to Australia, and indeed there are very few parts 
of the Empire which some one in the Chhachh has not visited, 
Generally as far as permanent migration goes, the district 1s 
slightly the gainer. Probably temporary emigration is always 
larger than the corresponding immigration. 
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The figures for age, sex and civil condition by religions are 
given in dctailin Table 10 of Part B. The following statement 
shows the age distribution of 10,000 persons of both sexes :— 


Age-period. | Males, | Females. | Persons, 
0-5 oe ae is 734 585 1,819 
§—10 er are a 803 698 1,501 
10—15 ae wes tate 66] _ 808 1,169 
15~~20 : si 418 390 808 
20-25 : ae 393 444 837 
25-30 : sa | 4%) 424 844 
30—-35 ei ee 458 438 895 
35—40 si iat 805 259 564 
40 —45 PP z 253 285 568 
45—50 3k is 180! 165 046 
5O—55 we ie 213 195 408 
55—60 see “ae 90 74 164 
69 and over - er $10 267 577 


he number of children in the district is very remarkable. 
Forty. per cent of the total-pepulation are children under the age 
of fifteen. The marriage ages not markedly low, and fecundity is 
the only explanation. On the other hand only 570 persons per 
10,000 are 60 years of age or over, so life ig not particularly long 
in the district. 


Table 11 of Volume B gives the annual birth and death rates by 
religion and sex. he quinquenntal average birth-rate is 43°8 
(23 males and 20°3 females) per mille and the average death-rate 32:2, 
the rate being the same for;males and females. In the absence of a 
steady and considerable streain of emigration these figures would 
encourage the expectation of a very large increase in population. 


The method of collecting statistics is the usual one. Chauki- 
dars report births and deaths at the thanu, and district lists are 
compiled and recorded in the office of the Sanitary Commissioner, 
Lahore. Hither the collection or the compilation of these figures is 
liable to a good deal of suspicion. 


The district is fairly healthy, but not remarkably so, the 
death-rate uot differing much from the Provincial average. 


In spite of the aridity of much of the district the commonest 
disease is intermittent fever from which the people suffer all the 
year round, but more especially and severely in October, November, 
December and January. Ronglily it may bo said that 40 per cent 
of the deaths are due to fever. As arule the amount of fever is 
less in dry years than in those of heavy rainfall, but the difference 
is not so great as would be looked for. A good radi is usually 
accompanied by the prevalence of fever. The worst year in recent 
times was 1892, when heavy rains combined with a severe cpi- 
mic of cholera raised the death-rate to 84 per mille, and close on 
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40,000 people died. The autumn of 1906 also saw a very severe arg 
fever epidemic and the record: figures of 1892 were almost Population. 
reached. 


In November and December the fover is often complicated with 
pneumonia and bronchitis, and dysentery and diarrhoea are common 
symptoms of the discaso, while towards the end of the season 
enlargement of the spleen is often not uncommon. Guinca-worm 
is prevalont whenever the people are dependent on stagnant tanks 
for their water-supply. Eye troubles and skin-discases are common 
in all parts. Stone in the bladder is also not infrequent, Cholera 
visitod the district in 1892, 1896, 1900 and 1904, but only in 
the first year was severely epidemic. Up to 1906 the district was 
practically free from plague, but in that year the discase spread 
to all tahsils of the district. It had previously been quite unknown 
in Pindigheb Tahsil, but by the spring of 1907 Pindigheb itself 
and many parts of the Sil-Soan alia were very badly affected. 
Little could be done anywhere, us the people were disturbed by 
the alarming rumours then common in the. whole Punjab. By the 
middle of J uly the virulence of the epidemic had greatly decreased. 


Small-pox to some extent is always porcnt in the district and 
was particularly bad in 1903 causing nearly 2,000 deaths. In the 
previous year the disease had visited the adjoining district of Jhelun 
and caused over 600 deaths. There has been no epidenuc since. 


Vaccination is now an established institution in the district. 
Revaccination is as yet far from satisfactory. There has recently 
been some improvement, Although the proportion of successfully 
vaccinated persons amounts to about 23 per mille, people still do 
not come forward readily, and the district is by no means immune 
from the recurrence of occasional epidemics of small-pox. Leprosy 
is practically unknown. 


The rate of infant mortality is high among girls. Female in- infant 
fanticide is unknown in the district, but more attention is usually aad Re rage 
paid to the more highly prized boy infants. ‘lhe following table Death Rate. 


shows the comparison :— 


Average of death-rale by age in the 3-year period 1904-06. 


Ages Males. | Females. 
0-1 89 8-8 
1—5 ae | 6:1 6-4 
5—10 eee 271 2:4 
1°8 32:7 


Allages... 2 oe | 3 


opts 
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The death-rates for the past three years are given in the 
_._._+~margin. The high mor- 
All religions. tality in 1906 was due to 


4 =~ malarial fever. It will be 
3 , | # seen that the death-rate 1s 
Year. S 5 io Fs : 

3 6 a ee ot ae much higher among Ma- 
#/2!21!2 {3 homedans than among 
ae a. ee aie ee ae oom Hindus, who are largely an 

1904 .., 9 | BL 1] 813 | 30° “eee 
1905... ..| 71} 808 | 806! 304| 305 urban population, and that 
POOGH ses | 200) 361] 346) 365 | 355 the female death-rate nor- 
Average... | 260| 9281 318| 327| 322 mally ascends the male at 


all ages. ~ 


On the birth of a son there is great and general rejoicing, and 
numbers of congratulations are offered. If the event has occurred 
in a Musalman family, the Mullah is called and utters the call for 
prayer (bang or azan) in the child’s ear, receiving a small present, 
eight annas or a rupee and some cloth. Ifthe child is a girl only 
some grain is given. A small portion of gur and ajwdtn (opium 
involucrotum) are mixed together, and a few grains are placed in 
the child’s mouth. his is done daily for three days. On the 
fourth day the female relatives are all collected, and the child’s 
paternal aunt places the child on its mother’s breast. A present 
is then made to the aunt... From this time the child is suckled 
by its mother. After a week the child’s head is shaved by the nt 
or barber, the child is named by the head of the household, food 
and sweets are distributed, and the barber and other menials are 
given small presents. On the same day the mother and the child are 
bathed. The usages are the same on the birth of both boys and 
girls, but there is much greater joy on the birth of the former. 
There are no congratulations, no singing and no distribution of 
charity for a girl. 


Boys are circumcised (sunnat) by the nit, up to the age of 
eight years, but usually after four. Gur and sweets are distributed, 
and the ndi is paid from one rupee to ten for performing the 
operation. 


Among those Hindus who call themselves Sikhs and wear 
the hair long (Kesadhdri) the naming ceremony is as follows. A 
month after birth the child is taken to the dharmsal, the granth 
sdhib, or sacred book, is opened at random by the Bhdi in charge, 
or some respectable person, and the first letter of the first verse 
on the page is the first letter of the child’s name. The custom 
with other Hindus who cut the hair (mona) is similar, or the 
child is named by the head of the family. After 4, 6 or 9 months, 
or even any time up to 5 years, according to the custom of 
the family, the head is shaved, and some on this occasion put on 
the sacred thread (janed). This ceremony isa time of rejoicing 
and the relations and friends are fed by the parents. 
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F . CHAP. I, 0. 
‘he number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is shown one 
_in the margin. These Population. 


eee ee 


In In figures show that the 


sie villages | towns. | T2ts! number of females is 
Tar ts | bas | hana Steadily increasing in 
1801 ise re | 6219 | 5418 | 5,229 proportion to tho num- 
MOY ds hs aah Se oe oMeeoa, ie aie ber of males. The sud- 
1901 | Sikhs - ae Bere den fall in the propor- 
aera "i | ; "tion of males in the 


ET ET decade 1881—1891 was 
due to the excess of male emigration as already noted. Tu 1881, 
too, the Attock Tahsil contained a large body of forcign males 
attracted by the demand for labour. 

The marginal figures show the number of males in every 
10,000 of both sexes in each tahsil, 


Atbock F ve, 2O2 . | x pike , 
Futteh{ang . . oe7a aecording to the figures of the census of 
Pindigheb Hot 1901. In both Attock and Fattehjang 
Tallagung i ve 9,088 P 


the males exceed the females by about 
24 per cent, bul in the two southern and-more insecure talsils the 
numbers are elther equal or women outnumber men. But. thicse 
figures probably do not represent the normal state of things. The 
distress aud scarcity, which preceded the census of 1901 and were 
due to the failure of the raius in 1899 and 1900, were particularly 
severe in Pindigheb and 'Tallagang.. In both Attock and Fattel- 
jang there was some crop. Elsewhere there was none. In the 
southern tahsils too population is Tess tied to the soil. ‘Tenants- 
at-will are a large body, and are always ready at the first sign of 
scarcity to flock off elsewhere for work. These causes operated 
in 1901. It is improbable that the proportion of males to females 
differs much from tahsil to talsil. 


The marginal table shows the number of females to every 
Pde eee Le U0 males under five years 
a an to | Maho = Cf age as returned in_ the 
religions Hindus. Sikhs. icgans, Ccebsns of 1901. It will be 
oo seen from these figures 
ih 3 that the proportion of girl 

| ! cmldren is satisfactory 
ee es not (available only amonest Hindus. But 


Year af life. 


Under 1 year 
land under 2 
3 


\ { 5 a a ad ‘ vay 5 «7 Ti 
oso! 78g—~SsHhe figures are not above 

| on suspicion if compared with 
the death-rate of infants 
and the proportions between the adults of each sex. 


4, ” ; : 
Total under a 797 


oe ea SSS SS 


The number of females to every thousand maley for each Te 


err : . roportions 
religious division of the people is shown below. Fe die aca 
All religions ee ous ie. EEO 
Hindus se <5 «. 757 Females per 
Sikhs ny He ic tae TAD 1,000,males, 


Mahomedans ee ae we «O17 
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are These figures stultify the figures for infant mortality and 

Population. the proportion of female children, and break the general rule that 
the ratio of females to males gets gradually lower as the age 
advances. Asin the adjoining districts, the proportion of females to 
males.is very low among the Sikhs. 


Marriage Although many of the Mahomedan tribes of tho district are 

Restriction’. of Hindu origin, Mahomedan law has had such a strong effect as 
regards intermarriage that it has entirely abrogated the rule for- 
bidding the marriage of relations. A Mahomedan looking for a 
wife always endeavours, if possible, to find one within the circle of 
his near relations. ‘The bride is very commonly a first cousin. If 
so near a relative is not available, search is made within the tribe. 
Failing their own tribe, allthe Mahomedans of the district will take 
wives from: tribes of equal or lower degree but will give their daugh- 
ters only to tribes of equal or higher status. All tribes will give 
their daughters to Sayyads (to whom they look up from religious 
motives), but they do so with increasing unwillingness. Marriages 
by men of agricultural-tribes with low caste women occur some- 
times, though they are Jooked on with disfavour. But the only 
general and absolute rule is that in every marriage the husband’s 
family must be at least equal in gocial estimation to that of the wife, 
although not at all necessarily equal in wealth. All tribes, except 
the Pathans of Makhad duke and Attock, repudiate any custom of 
bride-price, although as will be seen marriage everywhere involves 
both families in much expense. 


Betrothal. Marriage is nearly always preeeded by formal betrothal 
(nota or kuvmat), Kxeept in Attock the customs connected with 
hetrothal are as follows :— 


When the parents of the children arrange a marriage, they 
appoint a date upon which the boy’s father provides some 10 or 
12 sérs of qur, Rs. 4 or 5 in cash, clothes for the girl and jewels 
according to their station, and a clove; these things are placed on 
the head of the wz or barber, and sent to the girl’s house. 

The girl’s father or guardian takes the gur inside, and the 
adi takes care of the rest. That night the girl’s father gives a 
feast to the boy’s father and others, and next morning the girl’s 
relations assemble and feast the guests, and place the qur sent by 
the boy’s father before all the relatives of the girl; the other 
things,—the jewels, clothes, clove, ctc.,—taken charge of by the 
nat are placed in a thél or open vessel, and placed before the 
girl’s relatives. 


In the Pindigheb tahsil among certain classes from Rs. 60 to 
Rs. 100 in cash is also placed in the thal. The Mullth is present 
at this time. In accordance with the Shara Muhammadi the pro- 
mise of marriage or Shura Jawdb is repeated three times by the 
girl and boy themselves if they are at full age, by their guardians 
for them if they are not. 
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One rupee, called nisidni or the token, is always placed in tho CHAP ® 
hand of the girl. Population 


The gur is then divided amongst all those present, and the 
other articles are taken by the girl’s relatives. One rupee is given 
to the Mullan and annas six to the xdi or barber, and the boyes 
father and relatives take their leave, receiving from the girl’s 
relatives one rupee in cash, a pagri, and some two sérs of gui. The 
clove brought by them, coloured with kes or saffron, 1s at the same 
time returned by the girl’s father tothe boy’s father. Occasionally, 
too, pagris are given to some of those accompanying the boy’s father. 
The girl’s father then fecdsihis own relatives and dismisses them, 
The girl’s female relatives sing songs of rejoicing at this time. 


In Attock the custom is somewhat different. The boy’s 
father goes to the girl’s village in the afternoonsand sits at a 
hujre, with a musician with him, who, however, is kept out of 
sight: then the girl’s father prepares food and focds the boy’s 
father and those with din; this meal is kuown as Ahora. After 
this they sit together on » mat orearpet, and the xdi, on behalf 
of the girl’s family, places sugar m_a didlbefore them. The boy’s 
relatives then place jewels and money im this vessel. he adi 
of the girl’s family has been previously mstructed as to how much 
is to be put into the vegsel, and until this amount has been 
putin, the wei continues to asly for more. When the amount 
is complete, the wii takes up the vessel and places it before 
the girl’s relatives, who sit apart; the girls father then takes 
‘out as much as pleases him, and returns the fil to the boy’s father 
and relatives. 


Then all the girl’s relatives come and join the boy’s relatives, 
and all sit together. The wii then brings a cup of sharhat and 
hands it to the boy’s father or the head of his family with a civil 
spoech ; the musicians who accompanicd the boy’s father and who 
have been kept in the back-ground till now, stmke up, all the 
women of the girl’s family throw colour over the boy’s relatives, 
and sharbad is handed to all. The Mulkin is then called, the 
betrothal is formally entered into, and cach party then gocs off to 
its own house. (ur is distributed to the girl’s relatives, .aud 
money to the kanius. 


On the third day after this, the boy’s sisters, with a male 
and female relative, take vegetables, s#y, rice and milk, and bring 
it to the girl’s house. This the girl’s relatives take, keep their 
guests one night and next mornmg dismiss them with a present 
of bhochhan, or shawl, or some cash; this is called mnt or 
meli, After this, if the girl’s household agree, the boy’s female 
relatives pay a visit to the girl’s taking the boy with them, and 
clothes, consisting of a bhoghan or shaw], are given to each of the 
female relatives accompanying the boy. ‘They remain one night 
and go back, the boy remaining for some days. He is then 
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dismissed with some clothes and a ring, and is accompanied by the 
girl s female relatives, who also each receive a bhochhan from the 
boy’s father or guardian. This is known as “ putr-gala.” After 
this, up to the Lime of the wedding, at cach I’d_ presents of jewels, 
clothes, yu, rice, and so on, ure made to the girl’s family by the 
boy’s family. 


Betrothal in this district usually takes place, for the boy 
between the ages of 10 and 15, and for the girl before her twelfth 
year. 


After an interval, the boy’s friends proceed to discuss a date 
for the marriage with the girl's fricnds, and similar ceremonies and 
courtesies are gone through again. = C olored threads are also pre- 
sented. When the date has been fixed, a knot is tied on this thread 
for cach day remaining, sometimes by the Mullin, sometimes by 
the Brahman, although the partics are Musalmans ; this is known 

as gandh. Among the Pathins of Pindigheb and Atto ck, an esti- 
mate is made of the cost of the w edding, aud this-is paid by the 
boy’s family to the ginl’s, ju-the shape of rice, ght, goats, ete. 


After fixing the date, the parents of both parties despatch 
small presents of gur, ete, to their more distant relatives and 
friends by the hands of the inti, Who reecives small presents of 
cash, two annas or four annas, or of grain. Fifteen days before 
the wedding, the women of the fanuly come together and sing, 
which they “to nightly thereafter until the wedding day. Seven 
days, or in some cases four days, before the wedding, except 
among the P athins, imdydn, & sort of biscuit, nade of ate. ‘and quia’ 
cooked in oil, 1s distributed sy twenty-five of these are placed before 
the bride and the vest are ke ept in reserve. When the bridegroom 
comes, two of these are given to each of the special intimates, and 
the rest are then divided amongst the guests. This custom is not 
universal. At tho same time that these cakes are prepared, the 
gdud is tied round the bridegroom’s right wrist. This is a black 
string of wool with an iron ring with some siisai, etc., tied on to 
it. This is known as hil, The custom of hinda follows that of 
mary. 


The day before the wedding, or, if the bridegroom lives near 
the bride, on the morning of the w cdding, the women of the 
br idegroom’ 8 family go with him about 4 p.m. to fill their gharah 
with water, taking musicians with them singing as they go; 
they fill one gharah and a small vessel with “water and return 
to the house, and placing the bridegroom on the ehaaki, or low 
stool, they mix oil, flour, turmeric (hal), etce., with curds, and 
therewith they wash the boy’s head. Mach woman dips her finger 
five times in the mixture and places it on the lad’s head; then the 
ait Shampoos and bathes him and the women throw small sums into 
the vessel for the ndi and musicians, who divide it. After bathing 
him, the net places water in the bridegroom’s hand, who scatters 
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it to the four cardinal points, said to be indicative of a desire to een 
include all in happiness similar to his own; then some embers are Population. 
placed in a small earthenware cup, and some harmal sceds are 

thrown into them, which emit an odour: this is placed before the 

boy to avort the evil eye; the boy then kicks this over and gets 

up off his chair, and, putting ona black blanket, goes and sits 

with his friends and cats confectionery with them. Then tho 

women of the family colour the bride and bridegroom’s fect and 

hands with cochineal (mehudi), and their own hands also. he order 

of these ceromonies is sometimes altered. The bridegroom’s 

friends assemble a day or two before the wedding aud are fed by 

his family ; then, when the ‘bridegroom is ready to start for tho 

bride’s house, a wreath is tiell round his forehead, of tinsel and 

flowers, and he is dressed in his best, and the w/t gets lis old 

clothes. he bridegroom is then addressed as Mahdrdja, and is 

made much of, and clothes are distributed also to near relatives, 

who then wear them, and these in their turn make presents to 

the bridegroom and his family in cash_of sums corresponding to 

their station in life and small money presents are made to the 

kamins. 


The bridegroom then mounts lis horse, salutes his near 
female relatives, cach of whom gives him some com. His sister 
offers grain to his horse, and holds his halter. He makes her a 
present, and the marriago procession then starts for the bride’s 
a Any shrine passed in the way 1s saluted and an offering 
made. 


The girl is treated inuch in the same way up to the day 
of the wedding, and is then placed in retirement (perdi), and 
other girls of her own age assemble round her. When the bride- 
groom's procession arrives, néca bdzi, ete, goes on In trout of the 
house. ‘he women of the .bride’s house turn out and throw 
Persian lilac sccds at the bridegroom’s party und abuse them ; the 
bridegroom’s party thon presents gui to them, and the whole 
party adjourn to some large building arranged for the purpose, and 
the ndi of the bride’s family gives a cup of nuilk to the bridegroom 
who gives him two annas. Then the poiter brings some sharbat 
and gives it to the bridegroom and guests, and he gets two annas. 
One rupee is sent to the girl’s house ; and the bride’s family feast 
the guests who accompany the bridegroom, then the guests of 
their own connexion, and then fulirs, beggars, etc. 


Then at night the women take the bridegroom to ‘a place by 
himself, whero lights are set out, and sing obscene songs. Later 
the women take the boy out with them and perambulate the village 
singing similar songs. In the morning the boy is brought to the 
house of the girl’s father, and tho carpenter knocks in five pegs 
into thedoor, which the bridegroom takes out, giving the tarkhdn a 
small money present of from one to six annas. Then the bride 
and bridegroom are bathed and dressed. 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 
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After that, the friends of both parties assemble in a suitable 
place, and the marriage contract, or wikih, is performed by the 


- Mullin.. The girl’s friends answer for her, and the bridegroom 


answers for himself, and the ceremony is witnessed by four wit- 
nesses and the dower fixed. ‘The Mullin gets from one rupee 
fonr annas to five rupees for performing the ceremony. ‘Then the 
bridegroom is taken into the bride’s house, where he seats the 
bride on a bed, and presents are made to the bride at this time, 
and presents are given by the bridegroom to the kamins of the 
bride’s house, and the bride is then placed in a litter and sent off 
with her husband. 


In Chhachh the expenses of the wedding are all borne by the 
bridegroom’s family, and not by that of the bride. 

When the bride reaches her hushand’s door, the litter is 
placed on the ground in front of it, and the females of the 
family abuse her, and the bridegroom’s mother, after moving 
the water, she has brought, round the bride’s head three times, 
tries to drink it, which the bridegroom does not permit her to 
do; the litter is then-taken into the house, and the idi’s wife 
remains with the girl. 

Tn the morning the fehdrs and hemins, who come for the 
litter, gel presents and are dismissed. In the afternoon the 
threads on the boy’s and @irl’s wrists are removed, each by the 
other. 


This is a description of the marriage of an ordinary Jand- 
holding Musalman zamindir in this district. There are slight 
differences observable in different parts of the district, most of 
which have, however, been noted. 


In Tallagang about a week before the ceremony the bride- 
groom is anointed with oil, and the gdue is then fastened on his 
right arm. From that day he keeps constantly with him two or 
three friends, called saddle who get their food in lis house. A 
few days before the ardét starts for the bride’s house the more 
intimate friends of the bridegroom arrive, the other invited 
guests dropping in later whon all are fassembled, and the boy’s 
father givesa great feast, geucrally meluding rice and meat, 
and costing from Rs, 50 to Rs. 500. When the bardt reaches 
the bride’s village, the bride’s father gives a feast, which costs from 
Rs. 90 to Rs. 800. This is followed by bert ghori, which practically 
consists of making images in flour of the boy’s relatives and then 
extorting a fee by threatening to abuse them. This ceremony is 
performed by the barber’s wife. Then suececds a promenade of 
the bridegroom round the village attended by pipes and drums, and 
women and mivasis singing in antiphonal measures, which goes on 
tll the sargi or four o’clock in the morning. While the wikdh is 
being read, the girl is kept apart in purda, two witnesses being sent 
to her to enquire to whom she will give authority to consent to her 
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marriage on her behalf, This is a mere pretence, as the girl holds atlas 
her tongue, and her relations answer for her that she gives the wah Population. 
or power of attorney to so-and-so. ‘The man in question is called, 
accepts the power of attorney, and proceeds to settle the dower 
with the bridegroom. his is first put at an extravagant rato 
and eventually beaten down to a reasonable one. ‘I'he rate varies 
from Rs. 20 to Rs. 100 or even more, generally with the addition 
of a gold mohur, but is usually Rs. 82, supposed to represent the 
500 copper coins and gold mohur allowed by Mahomedan law. 
After the marriage ceremony the bride’s father exhibits to those 
present the articles given ,by him to his daughter as dowry 
(jahez ov ddj), the mirast meanwhile announcing them (hukdi). 
Tho bride’s clothes are then formally changed, this being the 
public sign that the marriage ceremony has been completed, and 
the bardt party, now taking the bride with them, return to the 
bridegroom’s house. On the seventh day, when the gai thread is 
untied, the bride is taken home by the parents, the bridegroom 
following a few days later, and remaining in his father-in-law’s 
house for a week. He then goes home and after some days ‘more 
the bride is brought away by some of his.relations, and takes up 
her abode finally with her husband. If the parties are not of age, 
the bardt is sometimes deferred until they grow up, but this is 
very rarely done. 


The non-religious portions of Hindu marriage ceremonies are 
in a general way very similar to those of the Musalmans. The 
essential and binding part of the marriage ceremony, which, in the 
case of Mahomedans, is the width, is with Hindus the anid. 
dan, or transfer of the girl to the.boy’s family. The girl’s father 
puts her hand into the boy’s, their clothes are tied together, and 
they walk seven times round the sacred fire (hom), the Brahman 
reciting certain slokis from the shastras meanwhile. The whole 
ceremony of circumambulating the sacred fire is called lawan 
pherw. The barat stays longer than among Mahomedans. he 
usual time is four nights, the company being fed by the girl’s 
family. An attempt recently made by the Deputy Commissioner 
to reduce the time to two nights came to nothing. The jahez or 
dowry also is usually more elaborate, consisting of clothes, cash or 
ornaments, inetal vessels, according to means; a lacquered bedstead 
and a lacquered chair; and the well-to-do sometimes give cattle 
or horses as well. 

There is little restriction on the season for marri ge. For Miscellane- 
obvious reasons Mahomedans avoid the month of Ramzan, nor relating to, 
will they marry on the (ds, during the first 18 days of Safar, or on mariage. 
the 3rd, 13th, 23rd, 8th, 18th or 28th days ofother months. Hindus 
do not marry in the mouths of Chet, Katak and Poh, nor during 
the Sangat, or inauspicious period of about a year, which recurs 
every twelve years or 80. 
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There is no fixed age for marriage. Among Mahomedans 
the contracting parties are usually adults, and the wife goes to 
live with her husband at once. With the Hindus the marriage is 
at about twelve for girls and eighteen for men. Marriage used 
generally to take place at the age of from 7 to 10 years, but now 
child-marriage is fashionable only with those who cling to old 
customs and the sheslras. The girl remains with her parents till 
the mukhlawa ceremony. 


Among Hindus the wife enters the caste and got of her 
husband on marriage. Apparently Mahomedan women always 
belong to the tribe in which they were born. Practically the 
whole adult population marries. For Hindus marriage is an 
obligatory ceremony. A few Mahomedan women are vowed 
to celibacy (musallaudshin) anda few men are unmarried, but 
the number of both is small. Among indus and the principal 
Mahomedan families widow re-marriage is not practised, but 
in the great mass of the agricultural population no stigma 
attaches to marriage witha. vidow, and a woman, if not too old, 
will always remarry... Of women of all ages above 380 among 
Hindus 82 per cent are widows. Among Mahomedans the corre- 
sponding percentage is only 54. 


Polygamy isa matter of expense. Hindus as a rule are 
monogamous. A Mahomedan has moro than one wife when he 
can afford it. The ordinary zemindar with his small holding 
or poor land has to content himself with one wife ; while his 
richer brother may have two. More than two wives are uncommon 
and in general polygamy is confined to the principal Mahomedan 
families. Divorce 1s unknown among the Hindus, but exists 
in the usual form among Mahomedans. It is resorted to with 
great reluctance, and the most binding oath is the tuldkh or 
oath of divorce. Polyandry is unknown in any form and does 
not appear ever to have been practised. Pagwand is the universal 
rule of inheritance, and agnatic descent is the basis of the 
customs of all tribes. None of the tribes of the district have ever 
practised female infanticide. Only the leading families have any 
difficulty in getting their daughters married, and the peasant 
proprietor finds a great deal of work for the young women of his 
family to do. 


The almost universal language of the district is Punjabi. 
Pushtu is spoken in the Makhad alaka of the Pindighcb. Tahsil, 
lying alongside the Indus between Kilabigh and Khushilgarh, and 
in the northern portion of the Attock Tahsil, the Chhachh ilaka. 
The inhabitants of the Makhad ¢dukw are Sagri Pathdus, and 
speak the Pushtu of Kohat; those of the Chhachh iluka are 
a miscellaneous body allied to the Yusafzai Pathans of. the 
Peshawar district. Many of the Makhad Pathans speak the Pun- 
jabi of the surrounding country and a very broken Urdu, but 
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Pushtu is the tongue they use among thomselves. Urdn is confined repens 
to Attock and Camphellpur, and a few of the better educated, and Population. 
to the temporary residents whose homes are down country. South 

of the Kala Chitta hardly a word of Urdu is spoken, even the 
prominent woliks constantly comploying their native Punjabi. 

The Punjabi spoken is quite different-from the Pothwari dialect 

of the adjoining tahsils of Rawalpindi and Jhelum, and rcesem- 

bles more the language spoken in the western Salt Range, and in 

the Thal beyond. Dr. Grierson calls it Lahnda and writes 
“although influenced by the dominant Punjabi spoken in the 

Province it is much more nearly connected with Sindhi and 
Kashmiri than with that language. So much is this the case that 

difficult words in the Kashmir Chronicles have actually been 
explained by a reference to Mr. O’Brien’s Multani Glossary.” 


The dialect spoken belongs to the group of dialects which 
has been called Western Punjabi, of which Rev. Mr. Bomford has 
published a grammar and Rev. Dr, Luke a dictionary. A 
* Grammar and Dictionary of Western Punjabi, as spoken in the 
Shahpur District ” was published in 1898) by Mr. J. Wilson, 
LC.8., formerly Scttlement Officer and Deputy Commissioner 
of that district, aud this deals fully with the language of an 
adjoining tract, whose dialects aro not very different from those 
of the district. 


There are, of course, differences in dialects within the district 
among the Punjabi-speaking people. ‘The speech of Tallagang is 
different from that of the Gheb, which again differs from the 
‘dialect of the Attock Sarwala, he dialect spoken in the Soan 
valley is known by the distinctive name of Sawain, the speech of 
Khatris throughout the district is quite distinct from the zemindari 
tongue, and Gujirs, who keep to themselves and are disliked by 
their neighbours, speak a dialect of their own which sceins to be 
more Hindi than Punjabi. 


But in spite of these differences every resident of the district 
is intelligible to every other. The Pathans all know the ordinary 
Punjabi and the Punjabi dialects have the common characteristics 
of pronominal suffixes, a strong passive form in i, and a future in 
s, and all merge gradually the one into the other. 


In the whole tract south of the Kala Clitta and to a less Distribution 
degree north of it, the great landowning tribes are arranged in merry 
solid blocks, the limits of which are indicated on the tribal map tribes. 


attached to Volume RB. 


There is very little mixing of tribes in any ono tract. The 
Awins oceupy practically the whole of Tallagang Tahsil, where 
they comprise 83 per cont of the total population and 72 per cent 
of the number of owncrs and shareholders in land. The following 
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__ table shows how land held in private right is divided among 
Population. 


the various tribes in Tallagang: ~- 


Percentage of 


N : 
| Munber of Percentage of jrevenne assesy- 


Detail of main tribes. 


(SO jh 8 eee = ia Se ee 


iecekal ae area cultivated, mont 0 al 
Hindu and Sikh ree wa 950 3 3 
Sayyad i “a 52 560 = 3 8 
Janjua ist ais aa 173 3 275 
Awan ist ise es 12,108 BLD v7 
Guajar Bhattiand Jat... 2a 1,241 4 7 
Others ae Sea as 1.442 55 5 
{ 


In Tahsil Pindigheb the tribal distribution is simple. The 
whole of the south-cast and centre is hold by the Jodhra tribe. 
Along the hills above the-Judus river are the Sagri Pathins of 
Makhad. A solid Awati tract intervenes between the Johdras and 
the Pathans and runs from the south to the north of the tahsil, 
Last the Khattar tribe hokls the north-cast of the tahsil along 
the Attock border. These four tribes own practically the whole 
of Pindigheb Tahsil, and thei present boundaries are the result of 
violent fighting during the break-up of the Moghal and Sikh rules. 


The following statement shows the percentage of cultivated 
area owned, and of land revenue paid by each tribe :-—~ 


tribe | Number of | gifted son | fiend revenue. 
| ones owned. paid. 
See, phe os ee ee dl eee eek ON ee 
| 
Jodhra | 2,433 $l 34 
Awan at in _ 4,204 25 24 
Khattar ae aa sae 2,368 18 18 
Pathan ae ay ee 1,741 8 5 
Rajput Chohan ids ns 282 3 2 
Sayyad bee des iva 11s 2 2 
Other Musalmans “is oe 2,024 9 9 
Hindus ave Ne wai 1,515 4 6 
Total . | 15405 | 10 | 00 


Ownership is less simple in Fattehjang than in Pindigheb, 
and indeed in the extreme cast of the Gheb circle and throughout 
the Sil Soan circle the ownership is a good deal mixed. The prin- 
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cipal tribes togother with the percentage of the cultivated area PAE Tet 
owned, and of the land revenue paid, are shown in the table below. Population. 


SS —SS SS 


——————— 


Trite. agneres "| eaitivated areal ini raves: 

Gheba es Sc re 1,587 34 19 
Khattar ae ‘ae fei 1,178 ot 17 
Miscellaneous Rajputs ... ies 2,340 12 14 
Awan ive 3 oT 486 10 16 
“Alpial fee se te 4,646 10 17 
Gajar 

Sayyad 

Khatiri 


Other Musalmans 


Other Hindus | 


Total 


The Khattars hold the whole of the Nala circle on the north 
and the east of the Gheb circle in the centre of the tahsil, forming 
art of the old Khattar iaka which extends from Fattehjang to 
assan Abdal in Attock and along the Kala Chitta from the Indus 
river to the Margalla pass in Rawalpindi. The Ghebas own 
the whole of the west and south of the Gheb circle up to 
the Pindigheb border which marks the separation of the Ghebas 
and the Jodhras. The Alpials are in the Sil Soan circle 
alone, and though mixed with Awdans and other tribes, are 
far the largest owners in the circle. The extreme oast of tho 
Gheb circle on the Rawalpindi boundary is held by miscellaneous 
Rajput tribes and belongs ethnologically to the Rawalpindi Tahsil. 
It will be noticed that the Ghebas and Khattars, who own large 
barani tracts, pay much less revenue in proportion to their holdings 
than any other tribes. 


Ownership is more complicated still in Attock Tabsil. The 
Chhachh is almost. wholly Pathin, though Awans own a good 
deal of land and pay 9 per cent of the revenne. The Sarwala 
circle is divided between Awdns, who own a third of it, Khattars 
owning a fourth, and Gujars and Sheikbs. Pathaéns preponderate 
in the Nala circle, followed in order of importance by Gujars, 
Khattars and Awdns. Roughly Khattars lie all along the Kala 
Chitta. Pathdns hold the Chhachh and the Nala estates along 
the Haro. Awidns inhabit the centre of the Sarwala, the 
west of the Nala circle, the neighbourhood of Shamsabad in the 
Chhachh, and are scattered through the rest of the tahsil. Gujars 
and Sheikhs are settled along the boundary of the Chhachh and 


K 
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OHAP.1 0: garwala circles and the former are strong in the centre and east 
Population. of the Nala circle. The relative importance of the tribes in Attoek 
Tahsil is shown below :— 


ee 


7 1- 
Detailer Wain Flew Percentage of culti | Percentage of land 


Total * | 


vated area, | ravenae, 

Pathan ine sae ‘es 84-7 | 49 
Awan TC aes ie 19 12 
Khattar 18:4 11 
Gujar: 14:2 14 
Malliar 2:3 Z 
Say yad 19 2 
Sheikh 47 4 
Mughal 7 1 
Rajpat 6 6 
Kamins. 2 os 
Others ote 16 2 
Jlindus and Sikhs .., 17 3 

100 | 100 


Relative ; Pats . 
numétical cally most important divisions of the population :— 
importance 


rt obese Percentage of total 
Tribe or Caste. population of 
district. 
( Awéu sa Mi TT Sve 32:5 
i Pathfén re wat ois ve 8 
Malliar nate ay. bee Ye 8 
Agri- | Rajput (including Alpials, Jodhras, Bhattis, Chau- 
cul- < hans ete.) a ‘a si 5:5 
tural | Gujar Te ies 7 oe 8 
Tribes. | Moghal an eae avs ey, 2:6 
Sayyad ie ay ai oh 2-6 
{Sat fe sis as sy 2:5 
Shop- { Khatri peat hiss wee a 5 
keep- 
ers, Arora, 3 
( Julaha 4 
| Mochi 3 
Lohar sa 23 
Me- 3 Tarkhan... 18 
nials. ; Musalli ‘ids 1:8 
Kuumhar ee 
| Nai 1-7 
\ Teli ats ua ses ‘is 16 
Others ‘is sae sit ive 9-4 


But a merely numerical comparison is no test of tho relative 
importance of the agricultural] tribes. The Jodhras, for instance, 
who dominate the greater part of Pindigheb number only 1,690. 
Khattars who hold undisprted sway on both sides of the Kala 
Chitta are less than 14 per cent of the total population. But the 
list shows clearly how largely Awans bulk in the population of the 
district, . 
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The tribes gazetted under the Land Alienation Act are PAP 1 ¢- 
Awan, Biloch, Gakkhar, Gujar, Jat, Jodhra, Khattar, Koreshi, Population. 
Mallar, Moghal, Pathin, Rajput, Sayyad, Bhatti, Janjua, Jodh, trines 
Kahut, Mair and Manhis. epee 

Social standing in the district is a somewhat complicated 9") tion 
matter. Claims on historical grounds are influenced by present Act. | ; 
prosperity or adversity, and religious motives give a separate stand- (2g PS 
ard. Among Mahomedans, Sayyads are looked up to by all one 
from religious motives. It would hardly be correct to say that ee 
they stand highest in the general estimation, but inmany ways 
this is so. Thus few tribes would object to giving their daughter 
in marriage to Sayyads of good standing. The Koreshis also aro 
somewhat similarly situated, but rank much lower. Generally any- 
one of whatever caste, if he has a well-established reputation for 
sanctity, ranks socially with almost the best in the district. 


Of the large landowning tribes the Jodhras occupy the 
highest social position. Janjuas are. in numbers insignificant, 
but their social position is very high. Many of the Awans have 
fallen on evil days. But for present adversity and the peculiarities 
of their dispositions they woult socially be inferior to none in the 
district. The Khatitars and Ghebas are socially a little mferior 
to the Awans, with whom the former claim to be connected, though 
the claim is denied, and to whom the latter give their daughters 
in marriage without receiving brides in return. But high social 
position attaches only to the big Awiin familics. The rank and 
file occupy an intermediate position..._The Awdns of Tallagang are 
accounted higher than their fellow tribesmen in the rest of the 
district, Just below Ghebis aud Khattars come Alpials and 
miscellaneons Rajputs, though some of the latter rank high in 
gencralestvem. Jats, Gujars and Malliars occupy tho lower strata 
in agricultural society and rank in the order in which they are 
given. After them come the kumius (the menial and artisan 
classes). Sunards are socially the highest, und Lohars are slightly 
superior to the 'larkhaus, but the names are often used alter- 
natively, the same man being both a carpenter and a blacksmith. 
Kumhars, Julahas, Nais, Tclis, Machhis, Mallahs, Dhobis, Mirasis, 
Mochis, Musallis are given in the order of their social importance. 


Pathéns oceupy a separate position, marrying only with 
Pathaéns and Sayyads. ‘Icy are cverywhere recognised as well- 
born. Hindus are principally Brahmans, Muhidls, Khatris and 
Aroras, and rank in that order. 


Notes on the various tribes follow. Numorically of all tribes in the Awons, 
the district, the Awins, who make up almost a third of the popu- 
lation, are far the most important. The Awan country centres 
round the western Salt Range, extends into the adjoining portions 
of Mianwali, Shahpur and Jhelum districts, and includes Kdlabigh 
onthe west bank of the Indus, the seat of the head of all tho Awdns. 


OHAP. I, 0. 
Pepulation. 
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Tn this district they appear in every Tahsil. They own practically 
the whole of Tallagang, the centre of Pindigheb Tahsil in a strip 
from the Scan to the Kala Chitta, about a quarter of the total 
tahsil area, ten per cent of Fattehjang including land in all 
circles, but especially in the Sil Soan circle, and almost a 
fifth of Attock Tahsil where they divide the Chhachh with 
Pathins, the Sarwala with Khattars, and the Nala circle with 
Pathdns, Gujars and Khattars. Tallagang Tahsil and the central 
tract of Pindigheb are so essentially Awdém country as to be 
commonly known as the Awdnkéri. Where they do not appear 
as owners Awidns are found as tenants, and im much of the 
district cultivating occupancy is almost solely Awdn. They are 
the backbone of cultivation everywhere south of the Kala Chitta, 
and ‘even in Attock Tahsil they yield only to Pathdns in import- 
ance as agriculturists, In Fattehjang and Pindigheb they culti- 
vate at least two-thirds of the total area, while in Tallagang the 
proportion cannot be less than 90 per cent. No statistics are 
available to show what proportion of the area of the district is 
cultivated by Awdns, but-there is little doubt thatevery other man 
at the plough tail js 4u Awdn, In the whole district they own 
36°7 per cent of the cultivated area and pay 80 per cent of the 
revenue. In the adjoimimg district of Rawalpindi also they are 
very numerous both as owners and as tenants. The origin of 
the Awdns is one of the | battle-grounds of Punjab ethnology. 
Their own story is that they are of Arab origin, being descended 
from one Kutb Shah of Ghazni, who ruled at Herat, but joined 
Mahmud Ghaznavi in his invasion of India, and received from 
him the name of Awdn.or.“ helper.’ Kutb Shah, according to 
the Awdn account, was descended from Ali, the son-in-law of the 
Prophet, but by a wife other than Fatima, and the Awins have 
been Musalmans from the beginning. The original settlement 
was in the neighbourhood of Peshawar, but Kutb Shah’s sons 
spread over the country to the east and south. Gauhar Shah or 
Gorrara settled near Sakesar ; Kalin Shih, or Kalgin, at Dhan- 
hot (Kalabigh): Chohan colonised the hills near the Tndus ; 
Khokhar, or Muhammad Shah, went on to the country about the 
Chenab ; and Tori and Jhajh remained in the  trans-border 
country, where their descendants are said still to live in Tirah and 
elsewhere. All acknowledged the chief of Kilabagh as the head 
of the tribe. 


General Cunningham’s theory (Archeological Reports, I 
17 ff) identifies them with the Juds, whom Babar in his memoirs 
mentions as being descended from the same father asthe Janjuas, 
with whom they divided the Salt Range. They took their name 
from the old name of Mount Sakesar (Jud), which is still the tribal 
centre of the Awins, and had from old times been the rulers and 
inhabitants of the western Salt Range. Cunningham would make 
both Janjuas and Awins “ Aniwdn ” or descendants of Anu. He 
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thinks it probable that they held the plateaus which lie north of eres cas 
the Salt Range, at the time of the Indo-Scythian invasion which Population. 
drove them southward to take refuge in the mountains. Babar 

mentions that younger brothers and sons among the Juds were 

called “ Malik,” a title still used by the headimen of the Awans, 


This theory does not aceord with the present distribution of 
the tribe, and 1s contradicted by the fact that in Bibar’s time the 
Janjuas ruled not only the Salt Range but the country to the 
north of it. Bitbar describes tho Janjuas as owning at least the 
neighbourhood of the Soan, aud the western Salt Range was con- 
quored by the Awins under leaders whose names are still well 
remembered. It is also very, improbable that the Janjuas and the 
Awans were one race within historical times. 


Mr. Brandreth gave a third account of the Awdns. He was 
of opinion thai they were deseended from “ the Bactrian Grecks 
driven south from Balkh by Tartar hordes, and turning froin 
Herat to India,” and that entering the Punjab not more than 
300 years ago as a conquering army-under leaders of their own, 
they dispossessed the Janjua Rajputs of the Salt Range country. 
He gives no reasons, aud this theory, which is merely a conjecture, 
is almost certainly wrong. Tho Awiins haye been almost the sole 
occupants of the western Salt Runge for the last 600 ycars. In 
addition it is very doubtful whether any Greeks settled in Bactria 
at all, and lastly 300 years takes us back only to the end of Ak- 
bar’s reign, when, as the Ain-i-Akbari shows, the Awins inhabited 
and gave their name to a tract, which may without hesitation be 
identified with the present Awankari. 


Mr. Thomson, in his Jhelum Settlement Report, considered 
the whole question, and wrote as follows :— 


“Tn such a conflict of authorities it is difficult to decide. 
The tribal tradition is probably a fable slightly connected with 
fact, Arabian ancestry is a favourite fiction, and Mahimiid of 
Ghazni isthe common deus ea macht to save the confession of a 
primitive idolatry, On the-other hand General Ounningham’s 
theory seems incredible. It is supported by little or no evidence. 
Tt is almost unheard of for undoubted Tuuar Réjpdts of high 
pedigree to deny their origin, and to be joied in the denial by 
all their neighbonrs. Similarly the fancics about Bactrian Greeks 
are a mere surmise, and a very recent arrival of the Awédns is 
contradicted by historical evidence. The most probable account 
seeins to be that the Awans are 4 Jat race who came through the 
passes west of Dera Ismdil Khan, and spread uortlward to the 
country round Sakesar. Loere they were found by Mahmid of 
Ghazni, and by him converted to Iskim. This version is apparently 
in accordance with the less adulterated traditions of Dera Ism4il 
Khin. Lt also egrees with those traditions recorded by Mr. 
Griffin, which poimt to a former Hinduism. It is, morcover, in 
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agreement with the common speech of the country which always 
classes the Awdns as Zautidir or low born men in contradis- 
tinction tothe Sdhkii or gentle tribes of Janjias and Gakhars. 
Out of their own peculiar territory the Awins are frequently — set 
down as Juts of the Awdn gé/ in the records of the first Regular 
Settlement. This is good evidence of the popular opinion. In 
Peshawar they are always reckoned as Iindkis.” 


These views were noticed with approval by Sir Denzil: Tbbet- 
son, Punjab Census Report, 1881, para 405, and in the Shahpur 
Gazettcer, Mr, Wilson wrote that the Awius “so far as language, 
customs and physique go, are an indigenous Punjab tribe.” 
There can be httle doubt that the Awins were originally Hindus. 
The Hindu character of some of the names of Kutb Shah’s sons 
will be noticed. Some explain it by saying that Chohdns and 
Khokhars were named after the tribes of their mothers : others that 
the Awiins were converted to Hinduism, but after some time wero 
brought back to Islam, when 1 maund 25 scers of sacred thread 
was collected from their persons ; but these explanations fail to 
satisfy. The Kalibagh fainily gencalogical tree, which traces 
their descent from Kuth Shah, contains several Hindu names such 
as Rai Harkaran, immediately below the nume of Kuth Shah, and 
in places Awiins still canploy Hindu Brahmans as family priests. 


The Awdns have always been less conquerors than settlers. 
Unlike the Gakkhars, Janjuas, Jodhvas, Ghebas, Khattars and other 
tribes who retained in subjection and cultivating occupancy the 
population of the conntry.they conquered, the Awans either dis- 
possessed or absorbed the original inhabitants. They not only ruled 
but occupied. It is interesting to observe the absence of Jats and 
Gujars in the purely Awin tracts. 


When the Awans in their turn were overpowered in Rawal- 

oo ee See eee ee pi District, and im Attock, 
ie ia Fattehjang and Pindigheb Tah- 
aes veeesils, they settled down as tenants 

Gujar wn) 18,239 37 uuder their conquerors. It is 
casy to make conjectures, but 
their history and distribution 
alike encourage the belief that 
they are indigenous Inhabitants of the western half of the 
tract now divided between Attock and Rawalpindi District. Their 
early home may havebeen in Kahnta, Rawalpindi and Fattehjang. 
Partly under pressure from tho “Gakkhars who deseended from 
the hills on the north, partly compelled by ambition and natural 
expansion, they drove the Janjuas out of Tallagang and the Salt 
Range, and spread over into Mianwali and Shahpur. Wherever 
they went they settled and absorbed or expelled the resident popu- 
lation. Whercver a new wave of invasion poured over them, they 
were content fo remain in a subordinate position in the tract they 
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had onco ruled. That they are of Rajput origin is improbable, but, ZAP} ¢ 
on the other hand, they cannot have been pure Jats. Babar says Population. 
Jats and Gujars oceupied hills and valleys throughout what is now 

Attock District, but Awin physique is somethimg different from 

the physiqne of Jats and Gujars, and tribal character is not less 

widely distinguished. They may be a third tribe, neither Rajput 

nor Jat, indigenous to the Upper Sind Sagar Doab who both ‘ruled 

and cultivated a country which had room for Jats and Gujars also 

in subjection to the Awdns. Mr. Thomson’s identification of 

them with Jats and his description of them as low born men is 

almost certainly wrong. It is beyond question that they found 

the Janjuas in possession of the western Salt Range and ejected 

them, and thronghout this and the surrounding districts they 

rank high in the social scale. 

The Awiins are divided into numerous clans (called mtht) 
which take their name from the common ancestor. Thus the 
Muundls are the descendants of Moman, the Saghrils descend from 
Saghar, the Shitls from Shehan,and soon. As regards Gangs and 
Munds, who are generally reckoned as Awans, there is some reason 
to doubt whether they really belong to the tribe; the leaders 
amongst those who are admittedly Awans do not usually admit it, 
and it is quite possible that, surrounded as they are by Awiins on 
all sides, they would gradually come to be regarded as members of 
the tribe even if they were not so in reality ; but it is, of course, 
also possible that they may hed Awins, though not descended from 
the latest: common ancestor of the other clans. The principal 
branches of the tribe found in the district are Kutbshahi, Sadkdl, 
Bugdidl, Chajji, Saidin, Parbél, Ballith Trer Awdns inhabit the 
south-west corner of the Attock Nala but do not share in the good 
character borne by the rest of the tribe, Khattars claim a common 
origin with the Awdns, but the Awéns repudiate the connexion. 
Awains are a very self-contained tribe, and will not as a 
rule give their daughters in marriage to other tribes. The 
small proprietor always marrics his daughtcr to an Awén. 
The big families take Gheba and other, women freely, but 
are reluctant to give their danghters in marriage to any but 
Awins, though there seem to be some instances of marriages 
with leading men of the Chakwal tribes. It is said that the Kalé- 
bégh Malik refused to betroth his daughter to Sardar Muhammad 
Ali, Gheba, of Kot, and when his granddaughter was betrothed 
to Sardar Muhammad Nawaz Khan of Kot in 1907, the Awdns 
throughout the district regarded it as an act of condescension. 
In some familics at least prominent Awdns tako to wife women 
of low tribes (usually having an Awan wife also), and this practice 
does not seem to mect: with as much disapproval as in most other 
tribes of equal social standing; but ordinarily Awsdn wives only 
are taken. Certain families marry with certain other families 
only, and in all cases marriage is generally, but not necessarily, 
within the Miht. 
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Awédns are less prosperous in Fattchjang and especially in 
Pindigheb than in the other two Tahsils. They are in their way 
good, hard working cultivators, their genius lying in the direction 
of claborate embankments, to make the most of the scanty rain- 
fall, rather than in attention to small details. Their fields have 
often a very slovenly appearance, but this is more apparent 
than real. In Fattehjang they are nearly always small owners 
selfcultivating, hardworking and quarrelsome. In Pindigheb 
holdings are rather small among them, and there are no 
large owners. Drought and hard times have told upon them 
so that they are much in debt and have alienated a great deal of 
their land. Generally tall, broad-shouldered, well grown men with 
plenty of spirit, they should make fine soldiers, but more than any 
other tribe in the district they dishke leaving their homes, and 
there are comparatively few of them in the army. They are a 
curious instance of a peasant tribe with aristocratic traditions 
and a history of conquest and dominion. Their manners. aro 
frank and pleasing, but everywhere they are headstrong and 
irascible to an unusual degree. ‘heir characteristic failings are 
vindictiveness and a proneness. to keep alive old feuds. In 
Tallagang these characteristics have led to an undefined but 
well-understood factious organisation centering round the 
Malliks of Lawa. ‘The greater part fo the Tahsil is split into two 
parties, to one or other of which almost every headman 
belongs. The bonds of connection are not drawn very close, 
but every member of a party can always look for countenance 
and general support from the ‘other members. In many 
villages it means only tiis that a member of the faction who has 
to put up in the village will stop with the lambardar of the same 
faction, but elsewhore the rivalry is very bitter. Intermarriage 
goes on between the two factions, but it is curious to note among 
all tribes how little effect: intermarriage has on the long established 
feuds. In the old times a son naturally belonged to the party 
of his father, but latterly some of the younger men have chosen for 
themselves, and gone over to the enemy, gencrally on account of 
marriage connections with the other factions, but this is not held 
to excuse the deserter, and great animosity has resulted. In 
Jhelum district these differences are settled in the light of day with 
6-feet staves, but the Tallagang men prefer sccret murders, or the 
moro peaceful methods of false charges and civil suits. False 
witness whenever needed is an implied condition of tenancies in 
some parts. Open rioting is rare. The Awdns are not addicted 
to thieving, and with all their faults are a very fine peasantry. 


The following account of the factions of Tallagang, though 
not originally intended for publication, was inserted in the 
Jhelum Gazettcer of 1904 and is reproduced here. 


“The factions of this Tahsil have their headquarters at Lawa, 
and are known by the names of Ujjal Khin and Khén Beg. The 
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latter was the father of Muhammad Khén, Iltkédér, who is now a CHAP-EO: 
member of Ujjal Khdén’s faction, the rest of the family is still on Population. 
the other side: each party has its adherents in every important 
village as follows :— 
re 
Village, Ujjal Khén’s Party. Khan Bog's Party. 
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Sultan Mubériz. 
Aziz Khan, 
Ahmad Khan. 
Yarav Khan. 
Ahmad Yar. 
Mulkhé, Pattidér. 


Ujjal Khin ss .,, bay 
Muhamniad Khan : 
Sher Muhammad 


Danda Shah Bilawal re 


Dhurnal sale 


Budha Khan: 

Wildyat Shah. 

Shah Nawdz (doubtful) .., 
Muhammad Khén “Bhanké.” 


Tho other lambarddra. 


Thoa Mahram Khan Lél Khan, dismissed lambar-; Ahmad Yér. 
dar, Allah Yar. 
Muhammad Khén, lam bard ar. 
Nila oF Jahén Khén ... Muhammad Shah. 
Pachnind tts Johén Khén,., ... | The other lambardars. 
Dhormund ave Niir Khén (more or less agrees 
with Abbfs of Tamman). : 
Tamman - Abbas Rhan wo | Shihnawéz, 
Trap Aulia Khé Budha Khan. 
Fatteh Khan, . 
Multan a .. | Diléaé Khén |, .. | Fatteh Khan. 
Patwali «| Ghuldm Hussain ... | Manga. 
Budhi§l ss Muhammad Khan Haidar. 
Faiza. . 
Dhaular 7 .. | Khan Bhara 4. .. | Mohammad Khan. 
Muhammad Nawib Khan, | Fatteh Khan. 
his uncle. 
Mogla is | Allah Dad Khan, &¢. (not | Aulia Khan. 
much to do with the hawa 
parties). 
Sagher on Allahy ar Bhan... .. | Sultan Mahmud, 
Bangwila wie .» | Khan Beg sey ». | Muhammual Khan, 
Pibra Fattial  .., .. { Muhammad Ashraf. 
Tallagang Fazl se Kazi [éht. 
Fatteh Kh& “a Muhammad Khin 
Jhatla ie Ghulém Muhammad Fatteh Khan. 
Chinji ee Nawab Khan a... Othor lambardirs. 


These factions have ramifications oxtending into the Pind 
Didan Khén Tahsil, over the Shahpur Salt Range and down into 
the Shahpur plains; it should be noted that in some cases, e.g., in 
Trap and Multdn, tho adherents of the rival parties are very good 
friends amongst themselves; elsewhere the contrary is the case, as 
in Dhaular and Saghar, where they quarrel vigorously with each 
other, but havo really very little interest in the Léwa factions. 


The party feeling shows not the slightest sign of dying out, as 
from the fact, that the rival factions in Ldwa intermarry freely, it 
might -have been expected to do; Sultin Mubariz, for instance, is 
a near relation by marriage of Ujjal Khin, and so with nearly all 
of them ; but in this matter of marriage they are perhaps driven by 
necessity, as amongst the Awdns marriage within the clan or Muhi 
is usual; so they have not muck choice, But in some villages 
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mentioned above the partisanship is of a lukewarm character, and 
amounts to little more than this, that if a member of one of the 
parties has occasion to go to the village he will put up with the 
local adherent of the faction to which he belongs. 


The principal Awéns are in Tallagang Tahsil, Ujjal Khan, 
Sultdn Mubdriz, Aziz, Khin, Muhammad WKhin, Sher Muhammad, 
Alimad Khin, etc., all of Litwa; Shth Nawaz and Abbas 
Khan of Tamman, Sarfardz Khan of Trap, Gulim Mahomed of 
Pétwali, Mir Khin of Dhermnnd, Fazl Khan, Fazl Jlthi and 
Fatteh Khdn of Tallagang, Mahomed Ashraf and Subedir-Major 
Mahr Khan of Pihra lattidl, Allahyar Khan, ete., of Thobi; Khan 
Bhara of Dhaular, Jahan Khan of Pachnand and Allahdad of Mogla; 
in Pindigheb Tahsil, Nurkhan Zaildar of Dhik, Fateh Khan of 
Jalwal, Fateh Mahomed of Maira, Fatch Khan of Jand, Fatch 
Khan of Jiingla, Naib Tehsildur, Abdul Rahman of Nawara, 
Mahomed Khan, Ressaldar-Major, Pindigheb; m_ lattehjang 
Tahsil, Akbar Ali, Zaildar, Jliinand Sherzaman, Inamdar, Batthu; 
in Attock Tahsil, Malik Mahomed Amir Khan of Shamsabad, 
Jagirdar and Zaildar, and Malik Wazut Khan, Zaildar of Bhallar 
Jogi. 


Next to the Awins In numerical importance come the Pathdns 
who number about 38,000 and make up 8 per cent of the total 
population of the district.. There are two Pathdn settlements in 
the district, one in the soath-west corner of Pindigheb Tahsil at 
Makhad and in the Narvara hills, the other in Attock Tahsil, 
chiefly in the Chhachh wake, 


The Pindigheb Pathims number about 6,500 and are practically 
all Sagri Pathins, a branch of the Bulaki Khataks. The Babar 
family of the Bangi Khels, who are a practically independent 
sept of the Sagri clan, occupying portions of the Mianwali and. 
Bannu districts, is also represented in the Narrara hills, and there 
are also about six hundred members of the Jamal Khel sept. 


Beyond any doubt the Sagri Pathins came across the river 
from Kohat and drove out the Awins, whoin they found in posses- 
sion. They are said to have conyuered the Awin country as far 
east as the Jhelum, but about the middle of the l7th century they 
relinquished the greater part of this tract. Their advent to the 
district was comparatively late. The Khataks had not established 
themselves In Kohat till the end of the 15th century, and their 
first conquests were north and south of Kohat on the western 
bank of the Indus. The present family of Makhad appears to 
have established itself there in the time of Ahmad Shah Durani 
and in Akbar’s time the Khataks were all across the river. 
There is no historical record of their connection with this district 
before the Durani invasions. ‘The story of their conquests up to 
the Jhelum is probably unfounded or at most is based only on 
occasional marauding raids. Before Sikh times they had settled 
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down to their present limits and remained in their breaches in the CHAP: ©. 
turbulent days of violence and the rise of the Ghebas. Their settle- Population. 
ment in the district is probably not carlier than the middle of 
the 18th century. They own 7 villages of which Makhad and 
Narrara are the largest. Hadowali is their boundary on the east, 
where the Awiins are their ucighbours, and is said to derive its 
name from this fact. Throughout the tract they occupy they 
have completely dispossessed all other tribes, and live completely 
apart from the rest of the district marrying only among them- 
selves, and having little to do with the other inhabitants of the 
Tahsil. They are good cultivators though their country is stony 
and infertile. Of fine pliysijue and brave independent character, 
they make excellent soldiers and take military service freely. 
‘Every village is full of inilitary pensioners and the number of native 
officers is large. Many of them become merchants, and more still 
trade in sheep and yoats. With the Khatak love of horses, several 
gather ponies from the frontier and trade with them as far south 
as Caleutta. Their country is poor even for Pindigheb, but what 
with pay, pensions and the profits.of trade, they are generally in 
good circumstances. Their specch is the soft or western dialect of 
Pushtn, though almost. all the men can understand and use the 
Punjabi of the district. 


Thongh not generally popular with Punjab officials, who do 
not understand the language or the ways of Pathins, they are yet 
one of the most manly tribes in the district. 


Their head is the Khan of Makhad who owns Makhad and has 
large jagirs and miscellaneous dues; The headship of the family 
has now for two generations fallen into unworthy hands, and the 
Kham has ceased to have any influence in his tribe. But the 
family is stil] looked up to by the tribe, and Dost Mahomed, unele 
of the Khan, who by the custom of the family was given land 
enough for his maintenance alone, is popular, respected, and 
influential in spite of the Khan and has been made Zaildar. 
Fatteb Khan, Zaildar, Narrara, has a good deal of influence, even 
in a tract full of retired uative officers, many of whom have been 
awarded titles of Sardar Bahadur, Khan Bahadur and Shamsher 
Bahadur. 


The Attock Pathins, who are responsible for half the revenue he attock 

of that Tahsil and own mord than a third of it, are to be Pathans. 
found in all the circles, but are only a small body in the Sarwala. 
In the Chhachh they own 78 per cent of the circle, inchiding all the 
best lands, pay 78 per cent of the assessment, and comprise 82 per 
cent of the landowners. In the Nala circle they he chiefly along 
the line of the Haro, and own a quarter of the circle, paying a 
third of the revenue. 


These Attock Pathins have nothing to dv with the Sagri 
Pathéns of Makhad from wham they are separated by the Kala 
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Chitta and the country of the Khattars and the Awins. The total 
number is just a little short of 30,000. They are a heterogeneous 
body including Pathans Proper, Afghans, and Ghilzais. Table IX 
of Volume B gives some of the main divisions. The largest group 
is the Alizai who include the Tarkhelfs, one of the three main septs 
of the Alizais. The Tarkhelis inhabit the Haro villages of the Nala 
circle. The Saddozais and the Alizais are both sections of the 
Utmanzais who, like the Manduris and Barahzais, belong to the 
Yusufzai tribe. By far the greater proportion of the Attock 
Pathdns are Yusufzais, allied to the Pathdns on the opposite side 
of the Indus in Peshawar district. 


The connection of Pathans with the tahsil is not very ancient. 
The earliest comers may have been the Lodis, who are a section 
of the Ghilzai nation, and accompanied Mahmtid Ghaznavi as 
mercenaries ou his invasions of India. Their numbers are 
inconsidcrable. Next after along interval came the Dilazaks 
who were gradually driven east from the Sufed Koh by 
the Yusufzais. About.the end. of the 16th century they crossed 
the river, and found. the Chhachh, then a swamp being slowly 
recovered from the Indus, in possession of the Gujars. Apparently 
they never sottled down and in consequence of the turmoil caused 
by their constant attempt to recover the Mardan ildka of Peshawar 
from the Yusufzais, were finally deported by Jahangir and 
seattered over the Indian Peninsula. They claim to be Pathans 
Proper, but the claim is not always acknowledged. It has been 
conjectured that they are probably of Scythian origin. They now 
number about 1,000 in the district. 


The great Pathin invasion of the Chhachh took place much 
later. About the end of the 17th century the Khataks, pushing 
up from Kohat at the south, began to press on the flanks of the 
Yusufzais, and seized on the high way between Attock and 
Peshawar of which they had been put in charge. At the same 
time too the Gujars of Hazara had summoned the Yusufzais across 
the river to help them against the Tarins, a tribe of original 
Afghans of Jewish and Arab origin, who had fallen on the 
Haripur plain. Later in the middle of the 18th century the 
Piro Khels, who are Shinwari Afridis, and Pathdns Proper, came 
with Nadir Shah perhaps from Persia, and remained behind when 
he returned. By the end of the 18th century Dilazaks, Tarins, 
Yusufzais and Afridis had settled down in’the Tahsil, with the 
Yusufzais numerically immensely superior, Since then no immi- 
Sirs has taken place. The chiof accretion to Pathin strength 

as been that of the Akhund Khels. Akhund is the title given to 
any chief of special sanctity and Akhundzada is the title of his 
descendants, But the name is often used synonymously with 
Mulla, and applied to anyone who can read the sacred books. 
Many of the Akhund Khels are by origin Gujars or Awéns, 
perform no priestly functions, and live like the ordinary Pathan. 
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Their numbors have increased from 354 in 1881 to 722 in 1991, CHAR} © 
The Tarkheli Pathdnus who inhabit tho north-east of the Tahgil Population. 
below the main wall of the Gandgarh hillg and along 
the line of the Haro by tradition and sentiment have little to do 
with Attock. They live or own land across the border in Hazéra 
District, and many are jigirdars. The tract is very poor, their 
habits are improvident, and as agriculturists and revenue-payors 
they are unsatisfactory. They are not well off. The Pathan of 
Attock Tahsil is a curious blend of farmer, trader, lawyer and 
cut-throat. As an agriculturist and revenue-payer he is excellent. 
About 40 per cent of the Chhachh is cultivated by the owners. 
Unlike the Stgri Pathins of Makhad the Attock Pathéns did not 
wholly dispossess the former inhabitants, and there is a large body 
of tenants, Awdns, Gujirs and others. A good deal of the culti- 
vation by tenants is due to the increasing readiness of the Pathin 
to leave his home and go abroad in search of new experiences. 
But whenever the Pathdn owner does not himself cultivate, ho is 
an exceedingly careful manager, and there is very little waste. 
Enterprise is a very marked churacteristic. There are few parts 
of the Empire which some one in the Chhachh has not visited. Some 
go as hawkers to Australia, others serve us stokers on the P. and O. 
and British India boats. The cattle trade cugages others. Men 
go down.to Amritsar, and buy up large herds, which they drive 
up towards Peshawar, sometimes, it 1s said, through the Chenab 
Colony, with au view to agricultural requirements, and sometimes 
along the Grand Trunk Road through the various cantonments, 
where the animals are bought up for slaughter. In consequence 
the Pathins ure very prosperous. Very little of their land is 
mortgaged. What mortgage there is is duo either to impro- 
vidence in individuals. or else to absentecism. When a Pathin 
goes on service he protects his land from his relatives by 
mortgaging it to a stranger. His litigiousness is thus des- 
cribed by Mr. Butler, Assistant Scttlement Officer :—~— ‘Tt must 
bo remembered, however, that the Chhachh has become more 
and more tho home of dubious litigation, and that such a 
thing as a true mortgage or sale deed cannot so much as be 
imagined to exist. If, therefore, elsewhere the figures tend to be 
inflated to defeat the claitns of pre-emptors, in the Chhachh the 
tendency must be infinitely greater. To show the sort of problems 
which arise, the following typical case which came to light inay be 
quoted. A proprictor, A, being in debt to a moneylender, and 
fearing that his land might be attached, executed a bogus sale deed 
in favour of his intimate friend, B, who obtained mutation and 
nominally kept-on A as his tenant. After a certain period B’s 
natural inclination to deceit asserted itsclf, and, on the solicitation 
of ©, A’s enemy, and for a private consideration of a fow rupees, 
he executed a bogus sale deed, purporting to transfer the land to 
C for full consideration. C then proceeded to harass A, his nom- 
inal tenant-at-will, and on the worm turning and beginning to take 
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the matter into court, executed yet another bogus sale deed pur- 


Population, porting to transfer the land to D, A’s son, with whom A was on 


Jodhraa, 


bad terms, thus ingeniously stivring up a family quarrel, from 
which A could reap no real advantage, even if he succeeded in a 
sult against his heir.” 


Thongh of good physique the Pathin docs not readily take 
military service. That means a sacrifice of independence and 
the Chhachh Pathan is more of an attorney than a fighting man. 


The chief men of the Attock Pathdus are Gulab Khan and 
Najf Khan of Ghurgashti, Muzaffar Khan and Mirdad Khan, 
Malik Mala, Bahadur Khan of Babbudi, Mahomed Khan of 
Sarwana, Mahomed Azim Khan, Honorary Magistrate, Tazro; Lafiz 
Sher Mahomed Khan and Shahbaz Khan, also of Hazro; Ah 
Akbar Khan of Yasin, Mahomed Amir Khan of Waisa, Sher Dil 
Khan of Shinka, Ali Bahadur Khan of Islimgarh and Mir 
Afzal Khan and Unmayun Khan of Harun. 


By far the principal_tribe in Pindigheb, and perhaps the 
tribe of highest standing in thewhole district is the Jodhra tribe. 
They inhabit the south- east of Pindigheb Tahsil, the valley of the 
Soan extending on the sonth to the “Tallagang bor der, and on the 
north reaching to the watershed which runs across the Tahsil, 
and along the Fattchjang boundary running up as far as the 
railway. ‘They own only a : little loss than a third of the cultivated 
area of the Vfahsil, and pay rather more than a third of the 
revenue. 


Their own account of themselves is that they are of Rajput 
origin and derive their name from Jodhra who was converted to 
Muhammadaniam by Mahmud Ghaznavi and settled in Jammu. 
Some generations later they nugrated to the Sil valley and 
founded Pindigheb (then called Dirahti) on the north bank of the 
Sil. Tater they moved their colony to the south bank. At any 
rate they are of Hindu origin, still retaining traces of Himdu 
customs in their festivals and ceremonies. Another account gives 
their original home as Hindustan. hey appear to have come to 
the district about the end of the 16th Century as a small band of 
military adventurers. They possessed themselves of the Soan and 
Sil datas and much of Tallagang, ruling these tracts from Pindi- 
gheb. Awdns, who were in possession, were not evicted, but 
remained on as tenants under the conquering Jodhras. The Jodhras 
never themselves cultivated. The former owners sank to the 
status of tenants. Ownership of the soil vested in the newcomers 
who were regarded as independent chieftains paying no revenue to 
the Governmont of the day further than an occasional present 
ofa horse, mule or hawk by way of wezrain or tribute, and 
keeping up large bodies of armed retainers. Their government 
over the surrounding country was probably close. Though 
engaged in constant strife. with the surrounding tribes they 
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found time to develop the resources of the surrounding coun- pete 
try, and -founded the greet majority of the villages in which Population. 
they now possess rights of various kinds. Their power was 
rocognised by the Moghals, and Malik Aulia Khan, whois the first 
Malik: of much importance known to history, held a revenue 
assignment of Pindigheb, Tallagang, and parts of Chakwal and 
Fattchjang. It was probably he who overran Tallagang. His son 
Malik Amanat Khan was equally powerful. In his time the Sikhs 
came. They found the Jodhras at their zenith, Apparently 
there was little difficulty in imposing a rough Sikh superiority 
on the small but warlike tribes of the district, but systematic 
government was never attempted. In the chapter on His- 
tory the available information on the Sikh period has been 
given. It is enough here to notice how the Jodhras declined. 
At once they lost Tallagang and Chakwal over which they had 
never really established their anthority. Gradually the great 
power of the Pindigheb family was frittered away. It had 
always been the centre of the Jodhras, the trunk from which all the 
outlying families branched off, and the fonntain of all authority. 
First the Langrial family was allowed to secede. Then the 
Khunda, Kamlial and Dandi families broke away. Finally the 
rise of the Ghebds robbed them of the Soan, curbed their power, 
and gave them a restless and cnergcetie rival at their doors. Dur- 
ing this troubled time the ruling family contained no men of 
power, The chiefs were lazy, licentious and incompetent and 
from a love of ease allowed great opportunities to slip past. But 
they are still the nobility of the tahsil, They number less than 
two thousand, and still retain their position of grand seignors. 
Their love of sport, especially hawking, show and horses, and 
their abstinence from cultivation are still in the opinion of the 
countryside the proper characteristics of Jodhras. In a few vil- 
lages subdivision of holdings has gone so far that the Jodhra is 
compelled to work for a living, but the great majority cultivate 
through tenants. They are generally fine, well-made men, de- 
lighting in ficld sports, but jealous and litigions and much divided 
by rivalries and animosities. Nowhere is the proprietary body so 
strong and the control over tenants so assured as among their 
neighbours. Some are very prosperous. Others have passed 
through adversity. In general thoy are much less prosperous 
than the neighbouring Ghebas. 


There are five principal families of the Jodhras. By far the 
most important is that of Pindigheb. Two branchos of the family 
are recognised, and at present there are three members of the 
senior branch and two of the junior. The elder branch is that of 
Aulia Khan, the members being Malik Gulam Mahomed, who is 
the head of the whole family, Malik Jang Bahadur Khan, and 
Malik Zamurad Mahomed Khan. The second branch is that of 
Fatteh Khan, whose members are Mahomed Akbar Khan and 
Mahomed Amir Khan. Despite the weakness of their represent- 
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atives during Sikh dominion and at annexation, the family still 
has great possessions. The five Maliks now own six entire 
estates and the greater part of six other villages, and have 
talukadari rights in 26 other villages. 


According ‘to the custom of the family the eldest son always 
gota two shares, so that the present head of the eldest branch owns 
one-third of the whole property. This family is well off, but sub- 
division and quarrelling have prevented them from attaining the 
ponon achieved by the solitary Sardar of Kot. The Pindigheb 

aliks are closely related by marriage with the Kot family, the 
present head of the Pindigheb family being, indeed, the son of 
Fatteh Khan’s daughter. Ancestral feuds, however, have not been 
forgotten, and too much blood was spilt on either side before 
annexation for the breach ever to heal entirely. 


Next in importance to the Pindigheb family are the Jodhras 
of Khunda. They are numerous, but do not hold on hereditary 
shares, so that most of them have but small holdings, while a few 
have large estates. In all,.the Khunda family own 18 villages 
in the north-east corner of the tahsil. Among the large owners 
subdivision has not gone far. Itibar Khan, who succeeded his 
uncle Abdulla Khan, is now the largest landowner in the 
tahsil, not excepting even the head of the Pindigheb family. 
He is a man of great natural ability who has produced very 
different impressions on different officers with whom he has come 
in contact. He has great influence in the centre of the tahsil, 
Within recent years Malik Uibar has acquired a good deal of 
land in the surrounding yillages and in the Awénkari, and still 
continues to add ficld to field. 


Jahin Khan, another member of the same family, also of 
Khunda, bears a very high character. Both he and Itibar Khan 
are Zaildars. Bothare great horse breeders, being seldom without 
several good animals. The enmity between them is a factor in 
Pindigheb politics. Other prosperous members of the Khunda 
family are Nawab Khan, Khan Mulk, and Mahomed Khan. The 
Dandi family own ten villages and reside at Dandi on the 
north bank of the Sil opposite Pindigheb. They are closely 
related to the Pindigheb family, bnt subdivision has gone far, 
while litigation and quarrelling have reduced them to compara- 
tively poor circumstances. ‘The chief man in Dandi is Gulam 
Mahomed, pensioned Subedir and Zaildar.. 


The Kamlia] family own seven villages. They are now very 
numerous aud only a few of them are at all well off. Their chief 
man, Allahyar, is not aman of much mark, though Zaildar in 
the Kambial tract. The Langrial family, owning three villages, 
still have a great deal of land, but they ure famous for debauchery 
and extravagance, and much of their land has gone beyond recall. 
They have no members of any note. The Jodhras possess a great 
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deal of influence in the district. Native officials who do not please vices 
them are likely to find themselves very uncomfortable. They Population. 
do not take military service readily, but their numbers are so small 

that at best they could provide few recruits. 


The ancient enemies and rivals of the Jodhras are the Ghebas, @hebas. 
They inhabit the western portion of Fattehjang Tahsil, a solid 
block of villages reaching to the Kala Chitta on the north, to 
Fattehjang and Sagar on the east, and almost to the Sil on the 
south. They cover 34 per cent of the total cultivated area of 
Fattehjang Tahsil, and pay 19 per cent of the land revenue. 
They are found in no other Tahsil. Their numbers are’ small. 
The table on page 65 gives the number of Gheba owners as 1,587, 
but the enumeration is faulty. Most of them own land in several 
villages and are counted over and over aguin in each village, while 
a few petty villages of small holdings and numerous owners have 
been included only on the ground that they claim connection with 
the Ghebas. The total number of truo Gheba owners cannot be 
as much as 500. Ofrecent years an attempt is being made to enlist 
Ghebas in the Native Army, but the project is foredoomed to 
failure as the Ghebas do not exist:who could enlist in any consi- 
derable numbers. 


The origin of the Ghebas, like that of many other tribos in 
the Western Punjab, is obscure. They themselves claim Moghal 
origin, and are always entered in the revenue papers as Moghals, 
resenting the use of Gheba as applied to them. In the census 
enumerations they have always returned themselves 4s Moghals. 
Gheba they describe as simply a nickname applied to them because 
they live in the Gheb. Another account which they give of them- 
selves and which is generally accepted in the countryside connects 
with the Sials of Jhangs and the Tiwanas of Shahpur. The story 
of Teo, Seo and Gheo, from whom the Tiwanas, Sials and Ghebas 
respectively are descended, is well known. This assertion is des- 
tructive of their claim to Moghal origin, and would fix the Ghebas 
as of Rajput Punwar origin. Another theory is that they are 
really a branch of the original Jodhra tribe who quarrelled with 
the others, and took the name Gheba, which till then had been 
simply a title used in the tribe. The fact that the town of 
Pindigheb was built, and is still held, by the Jodhras, and not by 
the Ghebas, lends some support to this statement. Whether Gheb 
is simply “the country of the Ghebas’ or Gheba simply “ an 
inhabitant of the Gheb,” the tribe is almost certainly indigenous to 
the Punjab, and foreign to the district. The settlement of the 
tribe was almost exactly similar to that of the Jodhras. They 
were a small warlike band, irresistible to the Jats, Gujars and 
Awans who preceded them and always brave and powerful enough 
in the turmoil of inter-tribal strife to retain the tract they had 
won. They appear to have come to the district about the same 
time as the Jodhras, and from the first to have settled in 
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the tract between the Kala Chitta and the Khairi Murat. Their 
history makes it not improbable that they were in some way 
dependent on the Jodhras of Pindigheb, their position being 
not very different from that.of the Khunda and Kamlial 
branches of the Jodhra tribe. A not improbable conjecture 
is that they were a small band of broken Rajput families, 
fleecing from the Central Punjab, who joined the Jodhras, and 
settled down on their borders. Till 1825 they certainly occupied 
a position subordinate to the Jodhras of Pindigheb, who till that 
year were responsible for the revenue of the Gheb. The later 
years of Sikh rule are the period of Gheba rise first to complete 
mdependence, then to equality with the Jodhras. Rae Mahomed 
Khan of Kot was the first chief to exalt the horn of the tribe. 
He was a man of much power and energy, so influential that he 
stood to the Sikhs in the relation of an ally rather thana subject, 
and so turbulent that the record of his violence and crimes remains 
to this day. With the name of his son and successor Fatteh Khan, 
the glory of the Ghebas is inseparably connected. At the ‘head 
of the Ghebas, though at fend with most of them, and owning 13 
entire villages, about tivo-thirds.of eight other hereditary villages, 
and in addition shares in several other villages, which he bought 
or in other ways acquired, he was for many years supreme in his 
country wuder the west corner of the Khairi Murat. Invested 
with magisterial powers in his own ilaka, feared and admired 
by all, he wielded an amount of power which was perhaps unique 
outside an independent state. yen to the present day the Kot 
estate is always called the Kot wvidsut, and the administration is 
the sirkdr, while officials of the Government are known but as 
“ English officials.” Sneh an administration could not have been 
left for so many years had it not been substantially just and 
honest, and liked by the people. 


But in spite of their prosperity and power the Ghebas have 
never held a very high place socially. They intermarry freely 
with the Jodhras of Pindigheb, and with the Alpials of the Sil 
Soan, but though they give in marriage to big Awan families, 
Awans do not generally give to them, nor look upon them as their 
equals. They have nothing of that pride of birth which is so 
marked a characteristic of the Gakkhars and Janjuas of Rawal- 
pindi. Generally the Ghebas are well off and thrifty, and though 
they all hate one another and love to tell of former murders 
and treacheries, yet there is ordinarily ncither litigation nor crime 
among them, still less cxtravagance. The Ghebas of Dhurnal 
alone have fallen on evil days, and provide to the countryside a 
wholesome example of the evils of litigation and extravagance. 
They own, 58 villages. 


They are a fine, manly, well-built race, delighting in hawking 
and field sports, horse broeders and good horsemen, and not 
unlike the Jodhras, with whom they alternately fought and 
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intermarried. Most of them are still well off, and they own far ae 
too much land to cultivate with their own hands, As landlords Population. 
they are severe with their tenants, but are not unjust, nor are they 
generally disliked, while they are always ready to turn out with 

all their resources when anyone attempts to trouble or interfere 

with their tenantry. 


Their bitter fends with the Jodhras and Alpials, and the even 
more determined feuds among the principal Gheba families have not 
yet died out. The marriage of Malik Aulia Khan, of Pindighch, 
with the daughter of Sardar Fatteh Khan, of Kot, coupled with 
the separation of the Fattehjang Tahsil from that of Pindigheb, 
did something to close the bitter blood feud, but intermarriage 
between the families of old enomies has little effect in stopping 
the dearly cherished ancestral fends. The intermarriage goes on 
freely, but the ill-fecling, though perhaps softened, stil] remains, 
The differont families cannot now openly attack each other, but it 
is very doubtful if they like each other any the better for that. 


The Sardar of Kot isthe most important of all the Ghebas. 
Fatteh Khan died in 1894, when his property with his jagirs 
passed to his brother’s grandson, Mahomed Ali Khan. Since 
1908 the estate has been under tho Court of Wards, the Sardar, 
Mahomed Nawaz Khan, being a child of about 9. Hassu Khan, one 
of the Sardar’s distant collaterals, owns large shares in several of 
the Sardar’s villages, and is a zaildar and jagirdar. 


Next to the Kot family the most important family among the 
Ghebas is thatof Mali]. This family calls itself Bhandidl, from 
Rai Bhandi Beg, an imaginary Moghal ancestor, but is in reality 
of Rajput descent, like the rest of the Ghebas. It has always been 
at feud with the family of Kot, and it was its head, Budha Khan, 
who was concorned in the assassination of Rai Mahomed Khan, of 
Kot, at Pahag in 1831. Tho present head of the family is Fatteh 
Khan, a man of fine presence and good repute. He and his four 
brothers are prominent men in the countryside, but aro not on 
good terms with each other. Hayat Khan is a man of much 
ability, not generally popular, and Mehr Khan, among brothers all 
devoted to horse-breeding, is famous for his vetcrinary skill. 


The Ghebas of Dhurnal own four villages. Their headman 
is Nur Khan, son of Drab Khan, of Dhurnal. The family of Shabr 
Rai Sadullah also owns four villages, while the Ghebas of Manjia, 
own three villages. The chief Gheba in Manjia is Sarfaraz Khan 
alias Faja Khan, zaildar, and in Shahr Rai Sadullah Karm Khan, 
inamdar, The three branches of the tribe are Rawal, Bhandial 
and Sihél. The Kot, Dhurnal and Shahr Rai Sadullah families are 
a The family of Malal is Bhandial, and the Manjia family 
is Sihal, 
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The Alpidls are quite unlike the two tribes which have just 
been described. They have all the characteristics of Awan owners 
and have nothing in common with the large landed proprietors of 
Fattehjang and Pindirheb Tahsils. They are confined to the Sil 
Soan circle of the Fattehjang Tahsil, and most of themhold land 
along the banks of the Soan. 


By origin they are admittedly Rajputs and at the census of 
1881 recorded themselves as Manj Rajptits. They appear to have 
come to the district about the same time as the Jodhras and Ghebas, 
having first wandered through the country now contained in_ the 
Khushab and Tallagang Tahsils before settling down in the southern 
corner of Fattehjang. There are still traces of Hindu origin in 
their marriage ceremonies ag is the case with many of the Rajputs 
of the district. 


They own 32 villages in Fattehjang. Holdings among 
them are small, averaging a little over five acres. Hardworking 
and excellent cultivators, genorally tilling their own land and 
working laboriously on theit own wells, they have taken only 
a small part in the more lurid history of the district. Socially 
they. rank high, intermarrymg freely with the Ghebas. They 
are a bold, lawless set of men, of fine physique, much given to 
violent crime, sturdy, independent, and wonderfully quarrelsome. 
They are generally called litigious but are a thrifty folk, and 
seldom carry their cases to a civil court, while in a revenue 
court a great deal of trouble can be caused to neighbours and 
enemies and a great stir made with but littl trouble and at 
small expense. They number a little over nine thousand. Of late 
years Alpials have begun to be enlisted in the army, and the experi- 
ment deserves to succeed, for these men should make fine soldiers, 
and in the wider atmosphere of the army may forget the petty 
quarrels of their valley. 


With the exception of the Chakri family, which owns a good 
deal of Jand, there are no large owners among them. Chaudri 
Ahmad Khan, son of Chaudri Sher Khan, of Chakri, a quiet 
unassuming man, is the only Alpial of much note, He is a Vice- 
regal durbari, and a zaildar,and enjoys a jagir of Rs. 800. His 
son, Sultan Khan, is a subedar in the 67th Punjabis. Other Alpials 
are Allah Dad Khan, subedar pensioner, and zaildar, Chaontra, 
Allah Dad Khan zailddr, Parial, Alf Khan, Sil, and Nur Khan 
of Chakri, 


According to the custom of the country the Alpials are split 
into two portions. The Chakri Chaudris in the wider district 
feuds have always sided with the Maldl Ghebas against the Kot 
family, and have lost several members of their family in the strife. 


The Khattars are at once the most mysterious, the most 
interesting, aud the most unsatisfactory tribe in the district. 
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Ethnologically a problem more inscrutablo than the Awin, socially CHAE 0; 
of importance less than that of the highest tribes alone, politically Population. 
a troublesome element in the district population, they form one 
of tho most peculiar and curious tribes in the district, Their 
country, which is known by the name of Khattar, lies on both sides 
of the Kala Chitta, and rungs in a narrow strip east and west 
from the Indus and across the district, into Rawalpindi, 
whero they own fourteen villages. They are thus to be found in 
Attock Tahsil, where they own 29 villages, in Fattehjung 
where their villages number 43 and in villages of Pindigheb 
Tahsil. Their numbers appear to have been underestimated 
at the, various census enumerations, when many returned 
themselves as Awéns, but in all probability they do not exceed ten 
thousand. The census of 1901 showed their numbers as little more 
than six thousand, a decrease of nearly 9 per cent in ten years. 
The onumeration was almost certainly faulty. The revenue records, 
by a process of excerplion not altogether satisfactory, give the 
number of Khattar landowners as_ 4,265. An estimate of ten 
thousand is probably not far off-the mark. Their origin, as has 
been said, is obscure. ‘They ‘claim connection with the Awdns 
(explaining ignotum per igqnotius) and the Khokhars, all three 
claiming Kutb Shah for their father, and tracing their descent 
from Ali. But the Awins and probably the Khokhars repudiate 
the connection. ‘the Khattar account of Khattar origin is given in 
Griffin’s “ Punjab Chiefs” under the notice of the Dhrek family. 
Briefly it amounts to this. Chohan, the youngest son of Kutb 
Shah, the ancestor of the Khattars, and an officer of Sultan 
Mahmud Ghaznayi, seized Bigh Nilib, in his days a large city, on 
the Indus, dispossessing the Hindu chief, Raj Deo, and made it 
his headquarters. For many years his descendants held Nildb, 
till the Hindus in the time of Khatar Khan, growing powerful, 
drove them out across the river and into Afghanistan. But 
Khatar Khan, who had entered tho service of Mohamad Ghori, 
soon returned, and in 1175, when his master was preparing to 
attack India, repossessed himself of Bagh Nilib by a stratagem. 
From that time date the present name tf the tribe, who took the 
name of their leader, Khatar, the six chief divisions and the tribal 
dispersion over the present Khatar. Of the sons of Khatar Khan— 
the story is repeated to give the present day divisions of the tribe, 
and their distribution—Sarroo Khan built Serhal. . His descen- 
dants are known as Serhals, and are found in Pindi Serhal, Bahtar, 
Jhang, Bahlol, and Feroz Shahi. Feroz Khan, whose descend- 
ant are called Ferozals, went to Fattehjang. The Khattars 
of Fattehjang, the Dhrek and Wah families, and the Usman 
Khattar branch in Rawalpindi are Ferozals. Jand Khan crossed 
tho Kala Chitta, and settled south of that range near the Indus in 
the ilaka which is to the present day called after him Jandal. The 
Nara Khattars are called Ranials from a descendant of Jand Khan. 
Those of Nathial, Thattha, Darnil and Basal are called Jandals, 
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OHAP-1,0 the Khattars of Gakkhar also are Ranials. Isa Khan’s descend- 

Population. ants, who are called Isials, are found in Choi Ghariala and 
Deerkot, north of the Kala Chitta, Balu Khan’s descendants 
live in Barota, where the Haro falls into the Indus, and in 
other villages between Bagh Niltb and Attock, and are called 
Balwals. Mehra Khan’s descendants live in Serai Kharbuza 
in Rawalpindi. The Gharials who live in Akhori, north of 
the Kala Chitta, are descended from Feroz Khan. When this 
dispersion was complete, and about three generations after 
Khatar Khan, the tribe lost Bagh Nildb, but retained possession 
of the open country between Rawalpindi and the Indus. Con- 
jectures on Khattar origin are as various as the theorics which 
seek toexplain the Awdns. Mr. Stcecdman believed their claim to 
Awan origin, and said that an Awin admits it, but looks on the Khat- 
tars as an inferior section of the tribe to which he will not give 
his daughters in marriage. Others assign the Khattars a Rajput 
origin. Griffin thought that they were originally inhabitants . 
of Khorasan who came to India with the early Mahomedan 
invaders. Cracroft noted that onc or two of their customs relating 
to marriage seem to point to their having been of Hindu origin. 
They may have been converted to Mahomedanism during one of 
the Sultan’s (Mahmud Ghaznavi) invasions.” General Cun- 
ningham would identify them witha branch of the Katar, Cidaritae 
or Little Yticha, from whom the Giijars also are descended. 


What is certain is that they came to the district before 
most of the tribes now prominent. They may have preceded 
even the Awdans, and been driven on to the Kala Chitta on the 
south by the Awdn invasion and on the north by the hordes 
of foreign conquerors. Their own traditions would make them 
later than the Awdns, whom they alleged they dispossessed. 
But in the present state of knowledge they must be left an 
enigma. ‘They may be an indigenous Punjab tribe, neither Jat 
nor Rajput, but resembling the Awdns, whose residence was now 
cis-Indus and now trans-Indus, and who finally settled down in 
the comparative security of the Kala Chitta. Of their neigh- 
bours, Ghebas, Jodhras, Alpitls and Awédns, they have affinitics 
only with the latier, and it may be that the solution of the Awan 
problem would clear away the mystery that surrounds tho Khattars. 


Of their history within the district not much is known. They 
took little part in the turmoil in Pindigheb and Fattchjang im 
which the Ghebas found so excellent an opportunity, but they 
certainly prospered and extended their villages at. Awan expense. 
Never do they appear to have attained any commanding position. 
Cracroft says they intermarried with the Khataks, and thus 
acquired further power in the daha and they remained on good 
terms with the Sikhs, who allowed the principal families to retain 
their Ohahdrams. 
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No one has ever had a good word to say for the Khattars, esol, 
Rad agriculturists, bad landlords and bad revenue payers, lazy, Population. 
dissolute and extravagant, they have always been a troublesome 
tribe. The Khattar has always had an unenviable notoricty for 
crime; they are all at feud with one another ; none render any assist- 
ance to the administration; crime is rife, and litigation of the 
most expensive kind continuous and unceasing. Socially they hold 
an intermediate position. They rank below Gakkhars, Awins, 

Janjuas, Jodhras, Ghebas, and the higher classes of Rajputs, but 
above the Jats or Zemindars. 


Holdings are large, averaging about 50 acres in Attock Tahsil, 
45 acres in Fattehjang, and 21 acres in Pindigheb, In tho last 
Tahsil the Khattars, like the neighbouring Awins, are in a 
depressed state. The lazy dissolute habits which distinguished 
all Khattars, combined with comparatively small holdings, have 
brought them misfortune. 


Much of the Khattar land is held by tenants, and the Khattar 
is a conspicuously bad landlord. He generally collects rents in 
kind, and is nearly always harsh and unreasonable, squeezing the 
tenants just when he should be generous, and unable to finance 
his tenants in times of distress and protect them in times of 
trouble. As a result he cannot collect rents or keep tenants so 
easily as better men can. 


The chief family is that of Dhrek in Fattehjang, the various 
members of which own ten villages in the Fattehjang Nala, 
besides other villages in Attock and in Rawalpindi. The family 
is described in Griffin’s “ Punjab Cliefs,”” It has suffered much 
from internal feuds, ruinous litigation and bad conduct. The 
heads of the family are Nawab Khan and Karm Khan, who live 
at Dhrek, and lost their share of the jagir by confiscation in 1906, 
Dost Mahomed Khan and Jahan Dad Khan of Bahtar, who each 
enjoy jagirs of Rs, 372-12, ‘and Lal Khan, whose jagis amount 
to Rs. 500 per annum. Jahan Dad Khan is under restraint in the 
Lunatic Asylum, Lahore. 


The Khattars of Fattehjang itself, a numerous body, own 
seven villages. Their chief men are Samundar Khan, Divisional 
Darbari aud Zaildar, Maula Dad, Fatteh Khan, all of Fatichjang. 
The Khattars of Kutbal own three villages in Fattehjang and 
two in Rawalpindi. ‘There are no big Khattar families m Pindi- 
gheb Tahsil. Sadullah Khan, of Thattha, is a pensioned subedar, 
Khushat Khan of Néra, and Mahomed Khan of Pind Sultani are 
inamdars, but no one is of commanding importance. 


In Attock Tahsil the chicf Khattar family is that of Wah, 
described in Griffin’s “‘ Punjab Chiefs.” 


Janjuas are now a very inconsiderable element in the dis- Janjuss 
trict population, They own Jangal and two other villages in 
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Fattehjang Tahsil, and Kot Sarang and an adjoining village in 
Tallagang, But beyond any doubt they were in early days 
predominant throughout the whole district from the Salt Range 
to the Kala Chitta. Babar freqnently mentions Malk Hast, 
Janjua, describing him as “the Hakim of the Ils and Uluses in 
the neighbourhood of the Soin,” and says that the Janjuas have 
been “from old time rulers and lords” of the Salt Range hills 
and of the tract between Nildb and Bhera. Probably Janjua 
occupation was more a lordship over subject races, Jats and 
Gujars who tilled the soil, than cultivating possession. This 
explains their almost total disappearance from the district. 
Their dominion, overthrown in Rawalpindi by the Gakkhars, in this 
district fell before the Awins and the Khattars. Long before the 
Jodhbras and Ghebas came, the Janjuas had disappeared. They make 
no appearance on the dark stage of later district history and there 
is in popular imagination no trace left of the days when they 
ruled the whole of the central uplands. Their social position and 
the respect in which they are held is due to the position which they 
oceupy in the adjoining districts of Rawalpindi and Jhelum. They 
are more in the distriet-than of it, and it is not intended to discuss 
their origin and history. Reference must be-made to the Gazetteer 
of Jhelum district. 


hey are essentially men of good birth, proud of their ancestry 
and readily engaging in military service especially in the cavalry. 
As agriculturists they are not praiseworthy, and their habits are 
unbusinegslike. Physically they are well-built with a noticeable firm- 
ness in hands and feet... They are usually addressed as Raja, and 
rank high in the social scale.., Widow remarriage is not practised, 
and daughters are given only to Janjuas or Sayyads. In Tallagang 
the only Janjuas worth mention are the representa tives of the 
once powerful Rajas of Kot Sirang, who are fast falling into 
insignificance. In lattchjang the Janjua family of Jangal is 
popularly held in cousiderable esteem. Shahvali Khan, its head, 
1s a zaildar, and a man of some position, 


Of miscellaneous Rajputs the most important are the Bhattis 
and Chauhans. The latter are found practically in Pindigheb alone 
though there are a fewin Fattehjang. Their headquarters are 
at Khaur in the south-east corner of Pindigheb Tahsil and they 
own three other surrounding villages. ‘They are fair cultivators, 
but are given to litigation, and are in consequence not in good 
circumstances, Socially they hold a very high position and are 
on friendly terms with the Jodhras of Pindigheb. heir chief 
representative 1s Nawab Khan, of Khaur, who is a zaildar. 


Bhattis are scattered throughout every tahsil in the district. 
In Talagang they hold seven villages, three of which lie below.the 
Salt Range, and the rest in the north-east corner of tho Tahsil near 
the Chakwal border. ‘They are here unpretentious, hard-working 
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cultivators, little esteemed socially. In Pindigheb they hold lands CHAP! ©: 
as full, or as inferior proprictors in the group of villages over Population. 
which the Pindigheb Maliks have telukadavi rights. In Fatteh- 

jang Tahsil they own seven small villages chiefly on the Rawalpindi 

border. In Attock Tahsil they are of importance only inthe Nalla 

circle where they own two villages. Everywhere they are good 
cultivators and landlords, and bear a good character, but are of 

little social repute. Indeed itis worth remark that althongh there 

is some reason for believing that this tractis the original home of 

the Bhattis, aud that the prominent tribes are of Bhatti Rajput 

origin, yet the tribe is of less social and political importance here 

than in almost any district of the province. There are no Bhattis 

of sufficient prominence to deserve mention with the exception of 

Malik Jahan Khan of Huthar, Fattehjang, and Fateh Khan zaildar, 

Hasan Abdil, and the tribe is important only as an industrious 

though small body of the agricultural community. 


Of agricultural tribes who occupy an inferior social position, Melliars. 
the most important is the Mallidr. They amount to eight per cent 
of the total population in which they bulk as largely as Puthans. 
Every Tahsil is full of them, but they are most numerous in Attock 
Tahsil. In all circles they own land in full proprietary rights 
and also cultivate for others; in the Attock Nala they own four 
whole villages. But itis not as proprietors but as cultivators 
that they are important. In Attock though owning only 2 per cent 
of the Tahsil area, they cultivate 10 percent, and there is the 
same disparity elsewhere. As cultivators they are unsurpassed, 
and are particularly successful on well-lands. More than half the 
well-irrigated lands of the district are in their hands. If farming 
of a particularly excellent character is met with on a well, the 
cultivator is sure to be a Mallitr. Thoy excel in raising garden 
produce, tobacco and sugarcane. Unlike the ordinary zamindare 
they have’ not the fecling that it is shameful to sell vegetables, 
and Mallidr women may be seen selling the produce of their wells 
in all the towns and large villages of the district. They cultivate 
barani lands to any extent only in Attock Tahsil, where they are 
as successful as on well-lands, as the village of Losar Sharfu 
bears witness. They are distinguished for success as agriculturists, 
for thrift, industry and business-like habits, and for nothing 
else. As a tribe they have no headmen, no history, and no close 
tribal organisation. With the Arains and Baghbans of the central 
and south-western Punjab they have no connection. The name 
“ Mallitr”” appears to denote the occupation of the holder rather 
than the caste to which he belongs or the tribe from which he ort- 
ginally sprang. There can be no doubt that many of the present 
day Malliérs are descended from an ancestor of some other tribe 
who took to market-gardening as an occupation. Ranking first 
as cultivators, they rank lowest in the social scale of all agricultural 
tribes. They are fond of calling themselves by the name of some 
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other tribe higher in the social scale and at census many returned 
themselves as Awan, Janjua or Bhatti Rajput. 


Gujars, who are an important element in the agricultural 
population, are not found in the Tallagang and Pindigheb Tahsils. 
In Attock Tahsil they number 6°5 per cent of the total population, 
own 142 per cent of the cultivated area, and pay 14 per cent of 


the revenue. They are found in every circle, their interest being 
shown in the table below. 
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Circle. Proportion of cultivated [Proportion of revenue 
area of circle held, of circle paid. 
Chhachh ae 2 4 
Sarwala wi 7 14 
Nala sie 19 | 26 
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they own 23 villagesin the north-east corner under Gandgarh, 
along the Hazara border and on the Haro in Panjkatta. In 
Fattehjang Tahsil they own 15 villages, are found in different 
parts of the Tahsil, and own a sinall block of villages-in the 
extreme south-west corner of the Sil-Sodn circle. The most inter- 
esting point about the distribution of the Gujars is that they 
are not, even as tenants, found in the purely Awin portions of the 
district. 


As in the case of the Awdus, so with Gujars: little or nothing 
is really known. of their origin. Cunningham would trace their des- 
cent from the Yuechi Scythians who invaded North-West India in 
the first centuries hefore and after Christ. Ibbetson dismisses 
the theory of aboriginal descent, which “13 to my mind conclu- 
sively negutived by his cast of countenance” but thinks that 
“throughout the Salt Range tract, and probably under the 
eastern hills also, they are the oldest inhabitants among the tribes 
now settled there.” The tribal tradition is that they are by 
origin Rajputs of Hindustan who in some distant age migrated to 
Gujrat, which they fonnd a good place for their cattle, and settled 
down under the Wardich Jats, to whom they paid revenue. In 
Akbar’s time they migrated from Gujrat to this district. Whatever 
their original home, they still retain their peculiar dialect, appa- 
rently a dialect of Hindi betokening a southern origin, and they 
almost certainly came through Gujrat which the strong tradition 
regards as their home, just as the Bhattis look back to Bhattiana, 
As for their connection with this district, the date of their arrival 
is hidden in obscurity, but it is beyond question that they are 
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among the oldest inhabitants. Babar mentions them as cultiva- 
tors in his time. Never suited for dominion they first came under 
the rule of Janjuas, who allowed them to continue in possession 
of their small patches of cultivation and the wide wastes over which 
they grazed their cattle. Their next masters were the Awdns who 
drove them from agreat part of the district, if they did not 
absorb them into their own tribe. In the succeeding generations 
they cultivated such land as they were able to retain in subjection 
to the various tribes who held sway, playing no part in the polities 
of the district, never able to rise to any importance, and looked 
upon with something akin to contempt by their more powerful 
neighbours. 


Gujars appear to be a true homogenous tribe constituted by 
agnatic relationship alone. The name is said to be merely gan 
char, or cattle grazicr, and the derivation has this to support it 
that the Gujars were originally graziers rather than cultivators, 
and still are soin many districts. Hven in this district, where 
they have for many years devoted themselves to agriculture, they 
still retain traces of their former-occupation, and keep milch-kine 
and buffaloes for profit more than any other tribe. It is said that 
their women may often be scen with veiled faces weeping over the 
death of a milch buffalo, and that the mourning on that occasion 
is second only to that when a member of the household dies. 
But the adoption of a grazier’s life does not confer Gujar status 
or admit to the tribe. The tribe keeps very much to itself, and 
there is no evidence of heterogenity. 

It is remarkable how much Gujars are disliked and despised 
by other tribes. Though good cultivators and often well off, they 
seem to be looked upon as hittle better than menials, and the 
appointment of a Gujar to any place of authority over any other 
tribe is always the signal for disturbance. Generally they are 
fairly well off. There are afew large proprietors, but most of 
the landowners are small men, cultivating their own holdings. 
As landlords they are good adiministrators, and look carefully after 
their property. As cultivators they aro among the best in the 
district. Their villages in the Attock Panjkatta, irrigatod by the 
Haro, are well farmed. 


In physique they are of the same type asthe Jat, whom in 
many ways they much resemble. Their proneness to thieving, where 
circumstances permit, quarrelling and intriguing are blots on their 
character, but not much more evil can be said of them. They 
differ entirely in character from the idle, thievish and cowardly 
Gujars of the southern Punjab. Though not blessed with many 
attractive qualities, they are quiet, industrious, and unassuming. 
It is a great grievance that the army is closed to them, but a good 
many find their way in by assuming another tribal name. 
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Their chief men are Nawab Khan of Balot and Gulam 
Mahomed of Gila Kalin in Fattehjang, and Sarfaraz Khan of 
Hisdr, in Attock. 


The Jats play a very inconspicuous part in district politics. 
They number close on twelve thousand, and are found only in 
Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang Tahsils. But there is no Jat tribe of 
common descent and with common traditions. The word “ Jat” 
seems to include all who live by agriculture, but have not the 
courage to claim Rajput ancestry, and are not Gakkhars, Moghals, 
Khattars, Awans or Gujars. it is not clear when they came into 
this district or whence; though it is certain that they are all 
converted Hindus, and must have come originally from the east, 
if they are not aboriginal tribes or their descendants. It need 
hardly be said that, physically and in appearance, no difference 
can be discerned between the ordinary Rajput and the ordinary 
Jat. No doubt the original Jat stock has received many accretions 
from other tribes in the district, who in the course of generations 
have lost touch with their original connections, and have become 
merged in the great body of the cultivators. Indeed, according to 
one theory, the “original stock itself was formed in this way. ‘The 
Jat is a cultivator pure and simple, usually a tenant. The earliest 
mention of him dates trom the time of Babar. The Jat then 
divided the cultivating ocenpancy of most of the district with 
the Gujar. From the Awinkdri he was displaced by the Awins, 
who themselves cultivated the lands they had acquired, To the 
present day the Jat is very seldom met with in the Awan villages. 
He appears wherever the land is owned by aristocratic tribes, who 
do not themselves hold'the plough. No explanation can be offered 
of his absence from Attock Tahsil, where 70 per cent of the 
land js held by tenants. In that Tahsil there are fewer Rajputs 
than in any other part of the district and it is not possible that 
the Jats have recorded themselves as Rajputs. It 1s equally 
unlikely that they have been absorbed by the other tribes, Pathans, 
Khattars, Awans, CGrujars, Malliars, and Sheikhs. They abound in 
the adjoining Tahsil of Rawalpindi. The Jatss have never taken 
any share in the history of the district. A few are habza maliks 
or full proprietors in the villages where the Pindigheb Maliks 
have seignorial rights, but nowhere do they form a large commu- 
nity and they own no whole villages. There are uo men of note. 
among them and as a body they are of little importance. In 
social position the Jat is at the botton of the agriculturist’s scale. 
Ags a cultivator he is excellent, being surpassed only by the 
Malliars and equalled only by the Gujars. Generally Jats are 


well-behaved. Their physique is good or fair and they do not 
want spirit. 


Sayyads are much the same as Sayyads in other districts. 
They are revered as descendants of the Prophet, but a great 
many so-called Sayyads have no real clain to Sayyad origin, The 
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descendant of a member of an agricultural tribe, who has acquired = -—" 
a reputation for sanctity, sooncr or later claims Sayyad origin, and Population. 
in the course of time such claims are generally allowed. he 
process can he seen going on at the present day in more than one 
place. 


Sayyads are scattered throughont every Tahsil, and make 
up about 24 per cent of the total population. They are most 
numerous in Attock, where they own eight villages. Seven 
Villages in J'atteh Jang, five in Pindigheb, and two in Tallagang 
are held by Sayyad owners.: Fortunately their villages are 
usually small. Many of them cultivate their own land but they 
are the worst possible agriculturists. ‘lhe common Sayyad who 
has to till his own holding, is usually a most worthless individual ; 
lazy, querulous, quarrelsome and a very ineficient cultivator. They 
are almost all in debt, and have alienated mostot their land. But 
the Sayyad of better class who retains Ins circle of mrids is 
usually a man of quite different stamp and is very influential with 
the Musalmin population and the tribes of the highest rank, 
Families high in the social scale are always ready to give their 
danghters in marriage to a Sayyad. 


In Tallagang Wildyat Shih, and his brother, Lityat Shah of 
Danda Shah Biliwal, are useful men of good standing, 


The Pirs of Dhullian in Pindigheb, Pir Phul Badshah and 
Pir Karm Husain, are among the most influcntial Sayyads in the 
district, their disciples being found in many trans-Indus districts, 
and even in Kabul. Pir Gulam Abbas,-of Makhad, a loyal, keen 
and energetic young man of about 23 years, 1s a powcr in 
the land. He is the acknowledged priest throughout the Pathan 
and Awin tracts. His followers are numerous in Rawalpindi, 
Gujrat, Shahpur, Jhelum and fahore. A large uumber of 
Muhamadans of Kohat claim him as their Pir, and lis pupils abound 
in the Mianwali and Kohat districts. Awns form the larger 
portion of his followers; then come Pathans, Tiwanas, Sheikhs and 
other tribes. He joins freely in every day affairs, and travels 
about the district in some state. Of agricultural Sayyads Amir 
Haidar Shah of Thatthé Nur Ahmed Shah is an indindiv. The 
Pir of Zidrat Shih Farman Shah, in Pindigheb, is also well known. 
In Attock Mehdi Shih of Mirza had a wide reputation and his 
brother Mahomed Shah is an iidmuldr, 


Koreshis resemble Sayyads, but are even more heterogencous. Koreshis. 

If the door of Sayyad descent can be forced that of Koreshi 
descent is ever open, and he may enter who will. Koreshis 
number only a thousand or so and rank much below Sayyads. 
None have been returned from Attock Tahsil, but they are sprin- 
kled about Fatteh Jang and Pindigheb. The Rupar family in 
Fatteh Jang is well known. ‘There are seven brothers, of whom 
the most notable is Abdul Rabb. 
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Biloch and Gakkhar elements in the district are unimportant 
and do not require discussion. Gakkhar rule never extended 
west beyond the Margalla pass and only touched the castern 
fringe of Tatteh Jang Tahsil, where a few members of the tribe 
are still to be found. 


With the exception of Moghals the only remaining tribes notified 
under the Land Ahenation Act, the Jodh, Kahut, Mair and Manhas 
tribes, are found only in Tallagaug tahsil. They are found only in 
small numbers, stragglers from their homes in the Chakwa] Tahsil 
of Jhelum. They were not found to be numerous cnough for 
separate meution in the Census lists. The Jodhs are probably 
merely a branch of the Janjuas, and may be the Juds of Babar. 
For a detailed account of the other tribes reference must be made 
to the Jhelum Gazetteer. The Kahuts own two villages on the 
Chakwal border. They claim to have come from Arabia and 
profess themselves of Koreshi origm. Another account is that 
they came from Jammu giving their name tothe Kahuta Tahsil of 
Rawalpindi on the way. But they appear to be of Hindu origin. 
Their social position is net high. 

The Mairs and Manhas, who may be the same tribe, own one 
village in Tallagang on the Chakwil border. They claim Rajput 
origin, with some show of reason, and state that they came from 
the Jammu hills. They bear a bad reputation for passion, revenge, 
jealousy, improvidence and recklessness, but are good cultivators. 
They rank slightly above Kahuts. 


Of the miscellancous Muhammadan tribes the most curious is 
the Paricha. They differ) completely from the Pardchas, or 
Muhammadan pedlars, who are found in scattered communities in 
the Central Punjab. They are Khatri converts to Islam, although 
their Rawalpindi brethren who hold a good deal of land, have been 
heard to claim Awdin or Movhal origin im order to obtain the 
bencfit of the Land Alienation Act. In this District they are a 
true caste, marrying only among themselves, and colleeted in two 
settlements at Makhad and Attock. The settlement at Attock is 
not flourishing owing to the diversion of trade by the constrnetion 
of the Aitock bridge. Their headquarters are at Makhad, 
where they have for long becn on bad terms with the Khan. 
They hold no land, and are a race of traders, whose transactions 
extend to Turkistin and the cities of Central Asia. They deal in 
cloths, silk, indigo and tea and are said to derive their name from 
pdrche “cloth,” one of the staples of their trade. Another, deriva- 
tion is from furrash, a carpet, as they used to bring carpets back 
from Central Asia. Their own story is that their original home 
was the village of Dangot in Bannu, and that they moved to 
Makhad in the reigu of Shih Jehiin, but another account describes 
them as Khatris of Lahore deported by Zamin Shih. They are 
fairly prosperous, and still retam the Hindu title of Raja. They 
have no men of any note. 
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Both these tribes are very miscellaneous classes. It is not ceeeene 
possible to say to what extent those who claim to be Moghals Population. 
really are so, but it is probable that the true Moghals of the Moghals, 
District are very few in number. Snch as there are, are descended &#Ds- 
from small Moghal settlements left by the varions invading 
Moghal armies, and in consequence are found chiefly in Attock 
Tahsil. Elsewhere the Moghals, and they are found in all tahsils, 
have probably little real claim to the name. The reputation of 
the Moghals as a whole suffers from the fashion among men of 
low origin who have risen in the world, of selecting the name of 
this race to cover their real extraction. The tendency has 
received a fillip since the tribe was notified under the Alicnation 
Act. Butitisa curious fact that certain tribes, even of high social 
rank, have begun to call themselves Moghals. ‘I'he Ghebas and 
others do so, and in the adjoining District of Rawalpindi the 
fashion has extended to Sattis, and even it is said, though this is 
doubtful, to Gakkhars. 


If the Ghebas aro excluded, Moghals hold land of a quantity 
more than inconsiderable only in Attock Tahsil. They own one 
village in the Sarwila and two iu the Chhachh ilika. They are 
exceedingly conceited about their origin, are poor cultivators, and 
are not much thought of socially. 


Sheikhs are usually comparatively, recent converts from 
Hinduism, and accordingly contain many yery varying elements, 
Their numbers have fallen almost 50 per cent since the census of 
1891 and they now number less than fourthousand. They are found 
almost solely in Attock Tahsil, and own ten villages on the sandy 
upland running from Campbellpur to the edge of the Chhachh. 
Tn the Sarwala they own 10 per cent of the cultivated area and pay 
12 per cent of the revenne. In the Chhachh they are responsible 
for 4 per cent of the revenue and hold 33 per cent of the land. 
In the Attock Nala there are only half a dozen Sheikh owners. 
This Attock community represents the old krintingo families 
of the tahsil, and a large proportion of the pawiris are drawn 
from their ranks. The majority probably are in Government 
service, or have relatives so situated. They aré good cultivators or 
careful managers, and in Chhachh largely cultivate their own 
lands. Their social position is not bigh. Sheikh Shams Din of 
Tajib formerly held a high position in Kashmir State, and is now 
a wealthy zamindar. Mahomed Khan of Sawa is an inamdir. 


Hindus, who make up 8°5 per cent of the total population, are, re Hindus. 
by caste and im order of numerical importance, Khatris, Aroras, 
Brahmans and Muhials. The three first divide between them 
almost the whole trade and money-lending business of the District, 
the exceptions being the Parachas, the Khojas and a few Sheikhs, 
who are looked on with contempt by their fellow Musalmans. With 
the exception of the Muhials and a few Jagirdars and faqirs, and 
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those in Government service, all the Hindus live by trade and 
money-lending. They are to be found in all the towns and 
larger villages. The smaller villages contain only one or two 
petty shopkeepers. A few acquired land in Sikh times, and are 
proud of their position as hereditary owners. But the great 
proportion of Hindu interest in land has been acquired by sale or 
mortgage. 


More thrifty, patient and far-secing than the Muhammadan 
peasant they have succeeded, often as the result of accumulated 
mterest on small original debts, in getting possession of a large pro- 
portion of the land. Their hold is strongest in Tallagang, among the 
Awans and Khattars of Pindigheb, and in the Attock Nala, They 
do not themselves cultivate, and are with few exceptions harsh and 
exacting landlords. Inthe Awantract money-lenders are found 
ruling the villages, raising the old customary rents, taking a share 
of the straw, breaking up grazing lands, exacting enormous usury, 
and attaching the plough cattle and selling the houses of their 
debtors. {t1s enrious to note how little progress Sikhism has made 
among the Hindu popnlation. In the adjoming District of Rawal- 
pindt the proportion of Sikhs among the Khatri population is 
three times that in the purely Sikh districts of the Punjab. But in 
this District, perhaps because Sikh dominion was at any time little 
more than nominal, few Hindus have taken the pakul, Sikh Khatris 
are found practically only in the Fatteh Jang Soan and round 
Gandekas in the south-east of Pindigheb. No class has benefited to 
such an extent from the British rulc as the Ilindus. More ready 
than the agriculturists to availthemselves of the opportunities now 
offered for the education of their children, they have obtained a 
very large share of the appointments under Government in most 
Departments. 


Khatris, who number about 34,000, make up 66 per cent of 
the Hindn population. They are the most valuable clement in the 
Hindu population. The most versatile of all the Hindus and with 
plenty of spirit they turn their hand to anything except agricul- 
ture ; much of the trade of the District is in their hands and many of 
them are in Government employment. Several have risen to high 
rank in the army, while in civil appointments they provide some 
of the best public servants we have. In Tallagang the Chhdchhi 
Sardiérs Mehr Singh, ete., whose ancestors held the tract under 
the Sikhs, are large Jagirdars, but reside almost always in the 
CGujrdt District, and have really little to do with Tallagang. The 
only other prominent family isthat of the Johars of Tallagang, of 
whom Lala Amir Chand and Mangal Sen, Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioners, are the present heads. The family is not an old one, at 
least not in its present rank, which it owes to the high offices to 
which its members have attained. In Pindigheb, Ramji Mal, Sufed- 
posh, Kasrdn, Ram Chand, Nara and Ram Diyél, Meanwala, own 
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much Jand; Amir Chand of Kasrdn is an Inspector of Police ; Sant 
Population. 


Singh, of the same village, isa Sub-Inspector of Police, and Gopi 
Chand of Dondi is a T: hatldar: ; Sardar Hukm Singh and Sardar 
Amir Singh, of Pindigheh, are pensioned Risaldars. In Fatteh Jang 
the Chakri family headed by Amrik Singh, Saddhu Singh and Raja 
Singh, sons of Gulab Singh, have acquired a great deal of land in 
tho Sil Soin. The C Tuhachhi family ot Rawalpindi have large jagirs 

in Murat village and the vicinity. 


Aroras number a little over twelve thousand, and are found in 4718s. 
all tahsils but especially in Attock. Very few are Sikhs even in 
namo. They are below the other Hindns in the social scale, and 
confine themselves to trading and money-lending. They have the 
reputation of being more grasping and unscrupulous money-lenders 
than the Khatris, and are in consequence more disliked and 
despised. Ramyi Shah of Pindighch and Parma Nand of Bahtra 
have acquired a good deal of land. 


Brahmans, who number only a little over two thousand, arc Brahmans. 

found in all talisils but especially m-Attock and Pindigheb. They 
own one village in Tallagang, one village in Attock, a share of a 
single village in the Fatteh Jang Sil Soan, and a few plots of land 
in Pindigheb ‘l'alsil, but w ith these exceptions are not agricul- 
turists. “Everywhere they go in for moncy-lending. Misr Bal- 
mokand, ‘Tahsildar, Attock, is thechief Brahman of Fatteh Jang, 
and enjoys a jagir of Rs. 52 in village Pattch Jang. 


The only other promineut Hindu caste in the District is tho Muhials 

Muhials. In the whole Province they number only about eleven 
thousand, and about ten per cent of them are in this District. 
Their principal habitat is the Jhehium District, and in consequence 
they are more munerous in the southern tahsil of this District than 
north of the Kala Chitta. But they inhabit no well-defined tract, 
living in scattered villages throughout the lower tahsil. Their 
own account of themselves, supplicd by Sardar Sant Singh, Extra 
Assistant Settlement Officer, is as follows :-— 


Among Brahmans Muhials require special notice. They are distributed 
in almost all the principal towns and villages in the District, and amount to 
a good number. They are looked upon with peculiar respect. By origin 
they are a branch of the Sarsut Brahmans, but their ancestors before the time 
of Mahabharatha renounced the priestly office, and devoted themselves to 
administration and military service, aud began to cultivate land. Many of 
them are hereditary owners of land. 


They are divided into seven clans, Datt, Vaid, Bali, Chhibbar, Mohan, 
Lau and Bhimwal, which are descended from seven Reshis. Drona Charj, the 
military tutor of the Pandavs, was an elder of the Datt clan. 


The Muhials eat together and intermarry without scruple, but they look 
down on other Brahmans, and will not eat or intermarry with them ; occasion- 
ally a Muhial takes to wife the daughter of a respectable Brahman, but the 
offspring is looked down upon, while a Muhial who gives his daughter in 
marriage to a Brahman, is punished by exclusion from the caste. 


a) 
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They are a fine looking, intelligent race, remarkable for their loyalty, 
pluck, enterprize, devotion to duty and military spirit; they principally 
employ themselves as agriculturists, and eagerly take military service. They 
take fine soldiers, and rise to respectable positions in the Civil Department, 
but they are essentially a military race. 


They specially reprobate three things—the taking of charity, the hand- 
ling of scales (Bania’s work), and living a life of laziness. They employ 
the titles of Bakbshi, Mehta, Raizada and Dewan. 


A somewhat fuller account will be found iu the Jhelum Gazet- 
teer. Numerically and as agriculturists of this District unimpor- 
tant, they are a stirring and enterprizing race, and frequently rise 
to prominence in the civil or military service of Government. They 
admit Brahman origin, but strongly object to being classed with 
that caste or being addressed by Brahman titles. They are noto- 
rious for the way in which they hang together, one caste brother 
being always ready to assist another. The leaders of the caste are 
endeavouring to develop a spirit of unity between the various clans 
by encouraging intermarriage and by oditing a caste newspaper. 
With European officers they are generally popular. Mehta Chandras 
of Basdélin Pindigheb is a promiment Muhial owning much land. 


The table at page 66 gives the clief artisan and menial 
castesin order of numericalimportance, Social importance depends 
on the materials handled and the habits of the caste. The two tests 
are not always distinct, but the higher castes take rank according to 
the nature of the employment, and the lower castes partly according 
to the nature of the food eaten. The metal and wood workers rank 
above the workers in clay. Workers in gold aud silver rank highest 
of all. The Lohar ranks shghtly above the Tarkhan, when any 
distinction is made. Workers in leather come lower still. The 
Mirasis rank low, because they eat any one’s leavings. Lowest of 
all are the scavengers. Nearly all the agricultural menials receive 
in payment a share of the produce, others are paid by piece-work. 


‘The Sundras or Zargar's are the workers in gold and silver. 
They are chiefly found in the towns and larger villages, and are 
equally distributed between the four tahsils, though their numbers 
are nowhere large. They are mostly Hindus, though a very few 
are Sikhs. Many of thein advance money at interest on the security 
of ornaments. Though they have the same reputation for dishon- 
esty as elsewhere, they are socially the highest of the artisans. 


The Lohars are the blacksmiths and workers in iron. The 
Tarkhans do all the carpentry work, making agricultural imple- 
ments, and the woodwork of wells, ete. They are also the brick- 
layers of wells and of buildings of burnt brick. Both are Musal- 
mans, and both are everywhere regular agricultural menials 
receiving customary payments in kind. The two castes intermarry. 
In Tallagang and Pindigheb blacksmith’s and carpenter’s work is 
usually done by the same man, and there is not the same clear 
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distinction between Lohar and Tarkhan as elsewhere. The Lohar rane 
ranks slightly highor in the social scale, and in consequence in Population. 
these two tahsils the numbers of artisans who have returned them- 
selves as Tarkhan are very small. Generally all menial castes are 


Muhammadan. 


The Kumhars are the potters, make bricks and clay vessels, and Kumhars, 
receive a customary share of the produce for furnishing the pots 
for well wheels and the earthenware for domestic use. They rank 
low socially becanse they burn all kinds of refuse in their kilns, 
and because they keep donkeys. 


Juléhas, who are commonly called P&olis, are found in Juléhes. 
all tahsils. They are weavers, and are paid by the piece. The 
same trade is followed by the Kashmiris, who are found chiefly 
in Attock Tahsil, and to some extent in Fatteh Jang. Whatever 
‘connection the Kashmiri may have or acquire with the land, 
sooner or later he takes to lis hereditary occupation at the loom. 
Weavers are an ill-conditioned turbulent class. 


The Ndi is paid in kind in the villages.and has curious fune- Nais. 
tions. He is the barber, the leech and the go- -between. He performs 
circumcisions, and is the recognized messenger on all occasions of 
domestic occurrences. He takes a prominent part in arranging 
marriages and in the actual ceremonies, and carries tidings of 
births and deaths. On these special occasions he is addressed as 
Rija. The Nai, with his intimate acquaintance with each house- 
hold, is the village gossip. Still his social position is low. 


The Tchi is the oil-presser and is found in the villages, tara- qorig, 
mira being everywhere grown. In towns the Kasdis or butchers, 
a trade guild rather than a tribe, are his relations. 


Jhinwars, whose primary occupation is water-carrying, are Jhinwars, 
not found in Tallagang. The people themselves do their own 
water-carrying, and the Jhinwars bake, parch corn, and take care 
of the village /aunmdm, where there is one, at which the people 
wash before saying their prayers. His wife is often a midwife or 
wet nurse. 


The Malliths are boatmen on the river, and sometimes also yanana, 
fish. 


The Dhobis are washermen. They deal with dirty clothes, Dhobis. 
and so are an impure caste. They too keep donkeys, To this 
class generally belong the Liléris, or dyers, and the Darzis or 
tailors. 


The Mirisis are the bards, musicians, genealogists and Mirisis, 
buffoons. They rank above Mochis and Musallis alone. Thoy are 
called in to amuse the people at marriages, and their services are 
in request at all domestic functions, 
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The Mochis are the workers in leather. They tan skins and 
make shoes and other leather work. 'They are looked down upon 
because they handle hides, 


The Musallis are the lowest of all the menials, They were all 
returned as Chuhras at the census of 1891, but there are in reality 
no Chuhras in the District. The Musallis are tho Muhammadan 
scavengers. They are converted Chuhras. Besides scavenging they 
make baskets and winnowing trays and work in raw hide. ‘Mhey also 
assist in harvesting, and receive customary dues. Here, as else- 
where, conversion to Islam has somewhat raised the status of the 
sweeper. He uno longer eats carrion or food forbidden by 
Muhammadan law. 


The foregoing account of the various tribes should have 
made it clear that there is no single rule of tribal organization. 
To dispose of the custes as distinguished from the tribes, it is 
necessary to say only that the Hindus and the artisans and menials 
have no large joint communities but are scattered over the District, 
and are held together only bythe rules of imtermarriage. The 
agricultural tribes are of two classes. The aristocratic tribes, 
such as Jodhras, Ghebas, ete., arc a collection of inter-related 
families. Hach family has its chief or chiefs, among whom, although 
all are at strife, one is generally recognized as the head of the 
whole family. ‘Similarly the families, whatever the bonds may be, 
aré ranged in a well vecoenized order of seniority, the head of the 
senior family being the head of the whole tribe. This arrangement 
is complicated by “differences in prosperity and personal force of 
character, but the position of the senior member of the senior 
family is always recognized. ‘he other tribes are constituted by 
a real or fictitious relationship of common agnatic descent. ‘They 
are broken up into septs and clans of varying social importance, 
but in general, apart from wealth and ability, each member of the 
tribe is as good as another. Jt is no part of the tribal organiza- 
tion that any family should overtop the rest of the tribe or clan, 
and no actual authority is recognized by the tribo as vested m 
any of the chief men. Remove the big Awan families and the 
tribal organization would be little affected. Uproot the big Johdra 
families and the tribe would wither away. The Khattars are 
intermediate between these two classes, but partake more of the 
character of the former than of the latter. Historically, the effect 
of this distinction between tribes has been very marked. The 
tribes constituted by families settled as dominant. non-cultivating 
selgneurs. ‘Ihe clan-tribes came to the District as colonists 
and drove out the previous occupants. he former tribes had an 
organization that forbade the adinission of strangers. The doors 
ot the latter were ever open. Even Awans and Gujars have 
probably an element of heterogeneity in their composition. The 
débris of older tribes and wandering excommunicated men cannot 
all have found their way into the conglomeration called Jats, so 
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small a body inthis District. They must have entered one or. -—~ 
Population. 


other of the tribes, who did not test too severely the claims of an 
application to membership of the tribe. When the question was 
whether a stranger was a member of the family or not, there can 
have been hittle hesitation in deciding, but in the case of a clan or 
a sept it must have been easier to assert than to disprove a right 
of inclusion. All the tribes are very much more particular about 
the rank of the tribe to which they give their daughters, than about 
the rank of those from whom they take their own wives. The 
custom throughout is for each tribe to give its daughters only to 
those whom it looks upon as of superior or at least of equal rank, 
but it will generally take a wife from a tribe which it holds to be 
slightly inferior to itself in the social scale, but of the same class. 
The marriage relations are roughly as follows :— 


Sayyads do not give their daughters in marriage to any but 
Sayyads, and only take women in marriage from tribes of the 
highest rank, Gakkhars, Janjuds, and so on; Koreshis also only give 
their daughters to men of their own tmbe. Moghals give their 
daughters to men of their own.tribe, to Johdrds, Chohdns and 
Awans. Pathiéns give their daughters only to Pathdns or Sayyads. 
Awins give their daughters to men of their own tribe, to 
Sayyads or to Pathins, seldom to Khattars. Khattars give their 
daughters outside their own tribe, only to Pathins, Sayyads or 
Gakkhars. Alpidls give their daughters to Ghebds, Awidns, and 
Sensrél Rajptits. Ghebas give their daughters, outside their own 
tribe, to Khattars, Alpials, Sayydds and Sensrdls. Johdras and 
Chohiins only give their daughters, outside their own circle, to 
Khattars, Moghals and Awans. 


Pardchés only give their daughters to Sayyads and Parachas. 


Gakkhars only give their daughters to Sayyads outside their 
own tribe. Gujars only give their daughters to Sayyads ; but 
Gujars, of all the various gels or branches, intermarry with each 
other. 


Kbatris, Brahmans and Aroras marry only within the caste 
-with the usual got restrictions. All the Muhial clans intermarry. 


At wedding feasts and at funerals, all neighbours and friends, 
without distinction of class or religion, assemble, more particlurly 
at funerals. Personal friendships are formed also quite indepon- 
dently of social status or of religion, and friendship is a virtue 
held in high esteem in this District. Musalmdns do not go to the 
funeral pyre with Hindts, but on all other occasions the people 
of this District, Hindi and Musalmin, mix very freely together. 
Among Musalmdns all are allowed to eat together, with the 
exception that others will not cat with sweepers. 


The Hindts, as elsewhere, have much more stringent rules on 
this point, but none of them are peculiar to this District. 
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The provisions of the Descent of Jagirs Act are being applied 
to the large jagirs in the District. Notifications applying the 
rule of primogeniture to the jagirs of the Khan of Mahkad and 
Malik Gulam Mahomed of Pindigheb have issued. Dost Mahomed 
of Bahtar, Baba Sher Singh of Shahr Rai Chiragh, Tahsil Fatteh 
Jang, and Sardar Mchr Singh, Dhadumbar Tahsil Tallagang, 
have accepted the conditions. It is proposed to apply the Act to 
the Kot estate which is now under the Conrt of Wards. Ahmed 
Khan of Chakri and the younger branches of the Dhadumhar 
family have objected to being brought under the Act. 


Malik Muhammad Amir of Shamsabad, in Attock Tahsil, 
accepted the principle of primogeniture before the new District was 
formed. 


The population is mainly Muhammadan, including the original 
land-owning classes, and almost all the artisans and village menials. 
The Hindu and Sikh religions are confined almost entirely to the 
money-lending and trading classes, and their priests and to Govern- 
ment troops and servants, 


Muhammadans amount to 90 per cent of the total population. 
Hindus and. Sikhs aecount for 8 per cent and 1°5 per cent 
respectively. Christians are only ‘14 per cent of the whole, and 
other religions are practically unrepresented. The urban popula- 
tion which is of little importance compared with the rural, as the 
total number is small, is more equally divided betweer Muhamma- 
dans and Hindus. Hindus form 32 per cent of the urban popula- 
tion, Muhammadans 62°66 per cent, Sikhs 27 per cent and 
Christians 2°6 per cent. — 


Islam is the principal religion. With the exception of a few 
scattered Shiasall its followers are Sunnis. They practice circum- 
cision, repeat ‘the kalima or profession of faith, marry by nikah, 
bury their dead, and regard Mecca and Medina as holy places of 
pilgrimage. The pious pray regularly in the mosques, keep the 
fastin Raman, and give away part of their income in charity, but 
the ordinary agriculturist is very lax in these observances and is 
ignorant of the tenets and principles of the religion which he pro- 
fesses. The people are, however, thoroughly convinced of the truth 
of their own creed, though they are by no means intolerant or 
fanatical. There is nothing pecuhar about the Muhammadanism 
of the district. There are the usual beliefs in recording angels 
and in an after life where the good will be rewarded in a Paradise 
of Houris, and the bad punished in a Hel! of everlasting fire. But 
belief has little effect. on conduct, of which the social sanction 
is the most powerful regulator. Falsehood and perjury are not 
regarded as very sinful. An oath on the Koran made ata holy 
shrine is generally respected, but there are some classes of the 
population to be bound only by the “ oath of divorce,” the most 
binding oath of all. - By taking this oath, the witness sometimes 
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incurs the displeasure of the brotherhood, and it should never, ane 
therefore, be imposed on those unwilling to submit to it; it is not Population: 
often volunteered, he Shiasin popular opinion are distinguished 
from the Sunnis only by differences in ritual. Thus, the Sunni 
prays with his hands folded on the waist, the Shia with his hands 
by his sides. Shias are said to be chiefly Sayyads. They are 
numerous in Tallagang, Patwih and Dhaular in Tallagang. A few 
Mochis in Pindigheb are Shias, and a few are to be found in the 
Narrara ilaka and in Makhad. There are also one or twoin Attock 
tahsil. Apart from differences in ritual the chief difference 
from the Sunnis is that the Shias observe the first ten days of the 
Muharram as a fast in commetoration of the martyrdom of Ali 
and his sons, Hasan and Hussain, and make processions with tdztus 
resembling the tombs of the latter, with loud lamentation and 
mourning. 

There are tew peculiar Hindu sects to be found in the Hindus, 
district and there are no special peculiarities of religious belicf 
to be noted. Hindu worship centres round incarnations of Vishnu, 
chiefly Rama and Krishna. Theedueated explain away the idol- 
worship in various ways. The uneducated are content to seek no 
explanation, The Hinduism now in the district is of a very lax 
form, Veneration for the cow is still very strong, and the shades 
of ancestors are still propitiated for three generations by expiators’ 
offerings and gifts to the Brahmans, But the belief in the efficacy 
of gifts to Brahmans is gradually weakening, and recourse is now 
had to medical treatment in cases where in former days ,the 
Brahman would have been calledin to recite mantras, 

Sikhism, as suid before, has made very litle progress in the Sikhs. 

district, very wmuch less than in the adjoining and not very 
dissimilar district of Rawalpindi. It is little to be distinguished 
from the lax Hinduism of the district. The prominent feature 
of the ritual is the worship of the sacred book, the Granth Sahib. 
The priest is the Bhai of the Dharmsal, who need not be a 
Brahman, but takes offerings. The Sikhs of the district, so far as 
they have a spiritual head, look up to Bedi Gurbakhsh Singh of 
Kallar, who is the head of all Sikhs in the upper Sind Sagar Doab. 
The popular opinion is that Sikhism is adopted for economical 
reasons, the expenses at births, marriages and deaths being less 
than those incurred by Hindus. The following account of the 
Kukis is taken from the Gazetteer of Rawalpindi District (1897) 
and refers to the Attock tahsil -— 

The Kiké sect owe their origin toa Sikh who resided in the Kika 
Hazro in the Attock tahsil, in the time of Ranjit Singh. One %¢*t 
Dal Singh, Arora, of Hazro, had two sons, Balik Singh and Mana 
Singh. There was at that time a Sikh fort in Pirddd, a village 
adjoining Hazro, and a Sikh official had his office in Hazro. 

The garrison of the fort and all the officials connected with Banki 
Rai, the Sikh Civil Officer in charge at Hazro, got their supplies 
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from Dal Singh’s sons. Bhdi Bilik Singh professed the Sikh 
religion, obtained the name of a wise and holy man, and became 
ateacher among the people. Many of the Sikh garrison of Pirddéd 
became his disciples, and others from the neighbourhood also 
began to look up to him as their spiritual adviser and head. This 
garrison was moved down southwards, including in it one Rim 
Singh, belonging toa village in Ludhiina. He, too, was a dis- 
ciple of Balik Singh, and spread his doctrines wherever he went, 
After the Sikh power passed away Balik Singh continued to teach 
at Hazro and built a place of reception there, where his disciples 
and friends assembled to hear him teach. He died at the age 
of 70 in 1863 and was buried at Hazro. Ram Singh returned to 
Hazro two years before the death of Balk Singh and obtained his 
permission to instruct the people in his doctrines. Many joined 
the sect, and in time the Kika outbreak took place iu 1873. Rém 
Singh was arrested and sent to Rangoon. Balik Singh left no 
son; his brother, Mana Singh, left two, of whom one, Khair Singh 
has succeeded to Balik Singh's position as apostle of the sect, of 
which it is now characteristic that. its disciples are strictly enforced 
not to reveal the tenor of its teaching. The sect is not called’ 
Kiikés in Réiwalpindi, but Jagrisi. In Sislkot they call them- 
selves Nim-dhari: further south round Awritsar they have got 
the name of Kiikds, from their habit of reading their sacred books 
with great vehemence, wagging their heads the while, until they 
became unconscious of their actions, when they commence shouting 
kit kit ki, whence the name Kika, This sect recognise Guru 
Nanak as the chief Sikh priest; further south the Kukds are all 
followers of Guru Govind Singh only. For an account of the Kikdé 
Branch the Final Report of the Ludhiana district at pages 56 and 
57 may he consulted. The Jagrasis do not attempt to conceal that 
they belong to the sect, as the Settlement Officer of Ludhiana 
states is the case with the Kukds. 

Every, village has it mosque. In the large villages, specially 
ifrent by faction, there may be two or more. Often the mosque 
is little more than anordinary mud hut, distingnished by a couple’ 
of pinnacles or a pair of horns. Generally it is more pretentious, 
having a carved wooden door on front, a raised platform covered 
with the scented Ahavvi grass, a hunvndim for heating water used 
in the ablutions before prayers, and a low mud wall encircling the 
courtyard. In the towns and large villages the building is often 
of masonry and is ornamented with stucco and painted scroll work, 


Thikurdwivas, shivdlwus and dharamsalas are found only in 
the towns and in the large villages where there is a Hindu or 
sikh community. 

The mosque attendant is the Imam or Moulvi. His duties 
are to keep the place in order, to conduct services at mar- 
riages and funerals, and to keep the mosque school where a 
few boys are taught to repeat the Kordu by rote. Heis usually a 
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superior head of village menials. In some villages he receives a eee 
share of the grain at harvest; in others he holds a piece of Population. 
land from the cultivated village waste or rent-free tenure. Few 
are men of any learning; and their influence over the people is 
small. 

To avery large extent the religious emotions of the people Holy men. 
centre round the numerous holy men and saints or their progeny. 
Some of these holy men have a real claim to the respect of the 
people. They are in general Sufis, and live a life of austerity and 
respectability. They are looked up to with the greatest reverence 
by the whole population, and are generally credited with miraculous 
powers.. Their esoteric doctrines are communicated only to the 
circle of their closest pupils. To the zemindar they are pattern 
of morality and mediators to whom special power and influence 
have been vouchsated. The educated look on them as men to 
whom mysteries hidden from others have been revealed. When 
a saint who by austerity or the performance of a miracle has 
obtained a good report dies, his reputation usnally descends to his 
shrine or to his descendants. ‘The latter are revered as Mins or 
Pirs. They have a hereditary sanctity, quite apart from the saint- 
liness, or otherwise of their own conduct. Many of them have a 
wide circle of murids or disciples who delivht to honour them and 
offer gifts. A Pir with a wide clientele will usually make tours, 
receive the homage and hospitality of is Murids, and collect 
offerings. The annual tour of the Pivof Makhad is always made 
in some state. His advent is signalised by, «a remarkable demons- 
tration and his every step is followed by a respectful company, 
which sometimes includes the proudest landowners in the District. 
In general, the land held by any of these holy men is freed from 
habilty to pay revenue, the assessment being borne by the 
villagers who distribute it -over their own holdings. It is not 
necessary that these holy men should belong to a holy caste, but 
descent usually confers on Sayyads and Koreshis a similar sort of 
reputation, One of the most influential Pirs m the district is a 
Khokhar. Among Sikhs similar offerings are made to Bedis and 
Bhéis, who come round periodically to collect them. It is not 
unusual to find the Muhammadan zuminddis paying respect. to 
Hindi and Sikh holy men. Many of the holy men have, at their 
head-quarters, colleges of monks (Ahalifas) who are maintained 
from the revenues of the shrine or the offerings to the Pir, 


The principal Pirs of the district are Wildyat Shah and other 
Sayyads of Danda Shih Biltwal, in 'Tallagang; Pir Guldm Abbds 
of Makhad, Pir Phul Badshéh and Pir Karm Husain of Dhulian, 
Pir Farmdn Shah, of Zidrat, and Fakir Ahmed of Maira in Pindi- 
gheb. The shrine of Bhai Than Singh at Kot in Fatteh Jang 
and the shrine at Jasuari in Attock Tahsil are both well-known. 

Practically the only Christians are the Europeans in Camp- Christianity. 
bellpur and Attock. There are also a few native Christians m 
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Population Government service. There is as yet no Christian mission in the 
priatien: district. 
Superstit ons. The people, Muhammadans as well as Hindtis, but especially 


the latter, are intensely superstitions. The superstitions are often 
apparently inconsistent, nor do the same superstitions prevail in 
all parts of the District. These beliefs are exceedingly numerous 
and complex, and a complete account of them cannot be given. 


Every one believes in jis, and with the zamizddrs and the 
ignorant Hindtis the belief is a very real one. The harvest-heap 
of grain ready on the threshing floor for measurement and divi- 
sion, is surrounded by elaborate precautions to keep off the jus. 
A paper bearmg the name of God is placed in the heap, and some 
iron implement is kept near. A line is drawn round the grain, 
within which no one may come with shod fect, and women not at all 
(according to some becanse they are considered unclean, but others 
say because they attract the jis). [ron is thought to keep off 
evil spirits, a belief which Hindtis say is derived from their 
religious books; thus for some days before and alter a marriage, 
both bride and bridegroom keep near them or carry about a knife 
or other iron implement» ‘The Musalmans have a suuilar custom 
at child-birth also. ‘There are many tales of small children left 
alone in the honse, or gome out alone to tho fields, dying owing to 
the influence of jixs. Small whirlwinds or “ dust devils ” are thought 
to denote the presence of naliynant spirits, and are therefore feared. 
No one will willingly pass by a graveyard or burning ground alone at 
nights. Those who have occasion to sleep alone in a graveyard, or in 
the enclosure of a //diapih ov shrine, must sleep on the ground. 
Instances are given of sceptical persous sleeping in such places on 
beds, and finding them overturned by spirits in the night. Lucky 
days, depending usually on the state of the moon, are recognized 
here as elsewhere. Some vemiuldrs will not commence plough- 
ing on Sundays or Tuesdays, others consider Tuesday the best 
day, because Adam began to plough on that day; they also consi- 
der Tuesdays and Saturdays the luckiest days for beginning legal 
proceedings of any kind. It is believed unlucky to start on a 
journey northwards on Tuesday or Wednesday. Mondays and 
Fridays are lucky days to commence such a journey. Itis bad to 
start southwards on Thursday, good on Wednesday. Mungal Budh 
na pdeye pahdi, jitt bdzi deye har.” (Do not go northwards on 
Tuesday or Wednesday, for if you succeed it will still end in loss) 
is the popular proverb on this subject. 

You should not go east on Monday or Saturday, but should 
choose Sunday or Tuesday, if possible ; for journeys westward Sun- 
days and Thursdays are bad, Mondays and Saturdays are good. 
On starting on a journey it is fortunate to meet some one carrying 
water, to meet a sweeper, a dog, a woman witha child, a Khatri, a 
maiden, all kinds of flowers, a wdli (gardener), a donkey, a Raja, 
a horseman, a vessel of milk, enrds, gh’, veectables, sugar or a 
drum (nahare), 
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It is considered unlucky to meet a Brahman, a Mullan, a 
man with a bare head, any person weeping, smoking, fire, a crow 
flying towards one, a widowed woman, a broken vessel in @ per- 
son’shand, a cat, a gardener with an empty basket, a goat or a 
cow or any black animal, a snake or an empty gharrah carried 
along. To hear the sound of crying or to hear a person sneeze 
while on a journey is most unfortunate. This last will almost 
always occasion at Jeast a delay ina journey. It is not easy to 
give any satisfactory reason for these superstitions : meeting water 
at starting is considered lucky; because water is much prized; 
sweepers are humble, honest and useful; dogs are faithful, . and 
soon. Brahmans are seldom seen without their asking for some- 
thing ; Mullins are unlucky to meet for much the same reason. 


It is considered very unlucky for a cow to calve in Bhédon, 
for a mare to drop a foal in Séwan, a buffalo to calve in Magh, a 
cat to have kittens in Jeth, a donkey to have a foal in Sdwan, a 
camel to have young in Baisdkh, a goat to have a kid in Poh, 
ora dog to have pups in Chet. If any of these things happens 
in any household, the Brahman or Mullins at once consulted as to 
what should be done, and the prescriptions always include a fee to 
the person consulted, m some shape or other. To hear a horse 
neighing in the daytime is a) Hinds greatly dishke to 
have a child born in Katik. 

Superstitions connected with agriculture are numberless. 
Some of them no doubt have a practical foundation, most of them 
have not. Thus, camel bones ora dead snake burnt at the side 
of a cotton field are supposed to preserve the plants from blight. 


The Hindus have many beliefs founded on astrology, which it 
is not necessary to detail. The supposed unluckiness of children 
born at noon, may perhaps have some connection with them, A 
child of one sex born after three children of the opposite sex 
(trikhal}, portends misfortune to the parents, especially the parent 
of the opposite sex ; but evil can be avoided by certain elaborate 
ceremonies ; this is a Hindi belief. Amongst Hindis, the maternal 
uncle and his sister's son are snpposed to be inimical ; they must 
not sit together during a thunderstorm, and there are various other 
usages due to the same idea. 

Charms and spells to ward off evil from, and to cure diseases of, 
men and cattle are commonly believed in, and are highly esteemed 
by both Muhammadans and Hinds. Healmg powers are sup- 
posed to reside in the members of various families. The effi- 
eacy for all sorts of purposes of the small shrines (dhangah) which 
dot the country, generally tombs of holy men, is firmly believed in. 
When a villager desires anything very strongly he makes a VOW 
(mannat) to present somethingat one of these shrines; commonly a 
rag tied to a tree above the tomb; or the offering has some refer- 
ence to the wish thathas been granted; one shrine 1s specially 
good for curing the bites of mad dogs ; another gives the supplant 
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success in litigation; another is good for tooth-ache, and so on 
through a long list, though in general the shrines have no speciality 
of this kind, but are supposed to help those who come tothem im 
whatever their need may be. The shrines are great tree preservers, 
as no one dares to cut down a tree or even carry away fallen wood 
from a fagir’s grave. Living /agqirs drive a brisk trade in charms 
and amulets to serve all sortsof purposes. There is a spring where 
barren women can become fruitful near Shth Muhammdawéali, 
which was miraculously revealed to a pious boy, who was too good 
to live long afterwards. Pilgrims visit this from as far away as 
Kohat. Miracles have not ccased here as yet, and can even be 
performed to order, ax one faqir offered to perform one for the 
special benefit of an officer employed in the district. Legends 
about saints and fugirs ave numerous, but generally of the most 
commonplace and uninteresting character. 


Only the Pathans of the district appear to care for none of 
these things. 


When rain fails for.any considerable period, and the people 
are threatened with drought or famine, they proceed to mvoke 
rain in some of the following ways :-— 


{. They take grain, collecting a little from each house and 
place it ina vessel of water and boilit, and then take it to a 
khankah ov masjid, and after prayer divide it among all present, 
and in Attock they also pass round confectionery and sweet breads. 


{]. Men and women collect. together and repair and clean 
up the masjid and pray there. 


TIT. A boy is taken, and his face blackened and a stick put 
into his hand. He then collects all the other children, and they 
go round begging from every house and calling out— 

Aulia ! Maulia ! Minh barsa, 
sddi kothi dane pa; 
Chiriye de miinh pani pa; 
and whatever grain they eolleet they boil and Givide. 


IV. Men, women, boys and girls collect together and fill a 
gharrah with water, mud, cow-dung and similar things, and, choos- 
ing out the most quarrelsome person in the village, they fling this 
gharrah into his or her house; upon this a violent quarrel imme- 
diately takes place. The idea being that the Almighty, seeing to 
what straits they are reduced, will send down rain. 


V. Men and women fill yhavvuhs with water and take them 


and pour them over some holy person and bathe and wash him 
tellmg him to pray for rain. 


VI. Boys and girls are collected together : two dolls are 
dressed up as a man anda woman, and then they all say, Gudde 
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gudda margia: and they then burn them with small sticks and — 
1 Population. 


lament their death saying :— 


Guddi gudda sdria 

Was miin kalia; 

Guddi gudda pitta, 

Was mitin chittia; 

Kale patthar chitte ror, 
Baddal pia giranwen kol. 


Which may be translated thus— 


Dolls we burnt to ashes down, 
Black cloud ! soon come down ; 
Dolls well we bewailed, 

Do, white rain ! set in: 

Stones black and pebbles white, 
Clond (rain) fell near village site. 


This custom is a Hindi one. 


VII. Several women of one village go to another and seize 
goats from their flocks. The women of that village come and 
fight with those taking the goats. If they do not succeed in 
rescuing the goats, they, too, take goats from another village. 
The stolen goats are then killed and eaten. This is supposed to 
show that the women are starving, and thus to appeal to the pity 
of the deity. 


VIII, The common people get some person of high rank who 
has never put his hand to the plough to come and plough some 
land. Itis said that on one occasion a former Deputy Commis- 
sioner was induced to put his hand to the plough, an action which 
was speedily followed by the fall of the desired rain ! 


Such a state of affairs is supposed to be indicated by this, 
that the deity must be moved thereby to send rain. Numerous 
instances are quoted in which such a proceeding on the part of 
men of high rank and station was effectual in bringing down rain 
from heaven. 

IX. In Sikh villages, the Granthi reads prayers night and 
day until he has gone through the whole Then confectionery is 
divided and presents are made to the readers, and a valuable 
cloth is placed on the Granth book. 


X. The Mulldns and others go to the musjid and call the bang 
seven times at each corner, and also go round the village calling 
the bény. Crowds of villagers assemble and repeat prayers. This 
is known as zd7i. ‘This is common in tahsil Attock. Religious 
books are read and presents made to priests and shrines A 
ploughshare’s weight of grain is a common gift at such a time. 


There ig no chaplain permanertly attached to the district. fea" 
Campbellpur is visited by the chaplain (Abbottabad). Services Administra- 
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are also held in a barrack-room when a Roman Catholic chaplain 
visits the district in winter. 


The American United Presbyterian Mission have purchased 
three residential sites in the Campbellbpur Civil Bazaar, but build- 
ing has not yet begun. 


The occupations of the people are givon in Table XVII of 
the statistical volume, but that statement is somewhat indigestible. 
It will be sufficient to note briefly how the population is divided 
between the main heads :— 


Agricultural oa ... 66 per cent. of the population. 
Industrial we 9 - 3 
Commercial and professional va a “ 
Administration ren a | is - 
Independent aa won BD si 3 
Personal Service A ‘ = 
Others I 


The rural population is essentially agricultural or dependent. 
upon the results of agriculture. Bosides the agricultumsts pure 
and simple, there is a very large body of the population which 
depends for its livelihood upon the yield of agricultural oecupa- 
tions, There are very few tribes which do not till their own 
lands. The proportion of the agricultural community which is 
above ploughing and sowing is very small, and even among 
Jodhras and Ghebas, hard times and extravagance have driven 
the poorer owners to tilling their own lands. In the humbler 
tribes women work in the fidlds, assisting in most agricultural 
occupations except ploughing. Like the men of the tribe the 
Malhdér women are the most industrious and do most field work. 


The men of the agricultural population are engaged in one or 
other of the operations of husbandry all the year. ‘lhe daily 
round depend very much on the-kmd of holding cultivated. On 
lands which depend solely on the rainfall, and these make up 
almost the whole district, the peasant has periods of feverish 
activity, followed by long stretches of leisure when the agriculturist 
finds it difficult to employ his time. When rain falls every 
available plough is taken out, and the fields are alive with men 
and oxen taking advantage of the welcome moisture. [xcept in 
the coldest weather work begins at day-break, and goes on as long 
as the bullocks can work. In the hot weather the cultivator 1s 
out before daybreak and continues working till the heat of the 
sun becomes unbearable. He then ties up his bullocks under 
the shade of a tree and himself indulges in a siesta till itis cool 
enough to begin work again. In the cold weather work begins 
about seven, the midday siesta is not mdulged in, and the peasant 
retires to rest about eight. -At harvest time the zaminddr labours 
all day long cutting and gathering m the crop. When neither 
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ploughing nor harvesting is going on, there is little to be done, CHAP! ¢- 
Especially in December and January there is little for the owner of Population. 
irrigated land to do. On wells the labour is constant. In the 

hot season the peasant gets up about 2 at, gives a feed to his 

bullocks, and goes to sleep again till just before dawn; when he 

gets up, has a smoke, says his prayers, if given that way, and goes 

off with his bullocks to work his well or plough his fields. If it is 

his turn to get water from the well he works his bullocks perhaps 

all day or all night, in relays, until his turn is at an end: if not, he 

unyokes them about midday, and turns them loose to graze while he 

himself hag a siesta. When it begins to ect cool in the afternoon 

he does light work in the fields, weedin& the crops or clearing the 

irrigation channels. At sunset he goes home, ties up his bullocks, 

milks the cows, gets his supper, has a smoke and a chat with his 

fellows at the village gathering place (ddé+ra), and goes to bed 

about 10 p.m. In the cold weather the day is shorter, work is not 

begun before seven, the midday siesta is cut out, and the zaminddr 

goes to bed earlier. 

When sowings are going onthe cultivator will be out all day. 
Malhars work on their irmgated lands chiefly with small hand 
hoes all day. The women of this tribe also do much work of this 
kind. At all times of the year tlie cultivator has to feed and water 
his cattle and to prepare oil cake ane sift chaffed straws for them. 
On this work all the males of the household from five to six years: 
of age and upwards, give their aid. 

Jodhras, Ghebas and some others of the aristocratic tribes, do 
not cultivate themselves, and live a life of almost complete idleness 
unless they have taken service in Government employ. 

The real occupations im life of a woman begin when she Occupations 
marries, at the age of from 12 to 15. When she first goes to her % women. 
husband’s house she is generally treated as a guest and excused 
from all labour for a longer or shorter period according to her 
husband’s status. Tis period of ease lasts for from ten days to a 
year. When it is over, there begins a round of drudgery which 
lasta as long as she has strength to endure it. Early in the morning 
before service, she rises, makes the butter, and sweeps out the house 
and fetches the water, from two to five ghavas full. Sometimes the 
well or watercourse is close by, and sometimes far away. When the 
women are in pov asin the Chhachh, they bring the water before 
daybreak. Later, she grinds the corn for the day’s food, collects 
the cow-dung, prepares her husband’s morning meal, and if he is 
out in the fields, takes it to him with butter-milk. On her return 
she eats her own breakfast, spins the clothes of the family, grinds 
more corn, and does laundry work. Then water has to be fetched 
a second time, and dinner cooked and served to her husband. Her 
own dinner, and a turn at the spinning wheel, finish the day. In 
addition, there are the care of the children, and other domestic 
duties. She also helps with the business of the farm. If cotton 
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is grown she does the picking (chundi). In harvest time she 
watches the ripening crops to keep off the birds, and also gleans 
behind the reapers. Among the lower classes, she carries manure to 
the fields, weeds the crops, and makes herself generally useful. 
From time to tine she has to plaster the walls and floors, and 
repair the fireplaces, and so on. The rest of her time is taken up in 
going to and from wedding or funeral feasts and ceremonies, saying 
her prayers and other miscellaneous matters. The women of the 
lower cultivating classes assist the men in every branch of their 
work, except ploughing. Malharnis in particular have many cares 
other than domestic. Besides weeding and other agricultural 
duties they spend much of their time selling their garden produce 
in the towns and large villages. (Generally, the higher the tribe 
comes in the social scale the less the women help the men in out- 
door work. ‘There are few pardanishin women south of the 
Kala Chitta. 


The day is divided by the Muhammadans and Hindtis into 
the following portions :— 


a ee Be Fe a ies tietceme, SEs, - Jes . 


ane pine ‘pagitsh time 
= ee ee 
Sargi ss. vse Se | eee 3AM. 
Dhami or Suntan davela ....) Amrit vclu or Parbhat vela.., L 3AM, Lod AM. 
Fajr or Naméz velu... me | Bara yela s | About 6 am. 
Kachchi roti vela .., es & AM, 
Roti vola ae we Roti vela oe w | TO a.m. 
Dopahran ats ve Dopalran ae .. | Noon, 
Dhalle tue diu ie at | Lop. 
Peshi... ine tie says 2 PM, 
Lohri Peshi ’ Laudlie vela or madhe velu oo... [ [4 pyar 
Digar... te an Degehian vila or we [PO BoM, 
Din andar béhar... tte (ee a Just before sunset, 
Namdshan or Sham vw. | Parkélan vel re ow | 7 eM. 
Khuftan or Sota... | Sota y. is w | & to lO re. 
Adhi rat... ses .. | Adhi rat... a .. | Midnight. 


The following from Mr. Wilson’s Shahpur Gazetteer, is 
equally true of this district :— 

“The rules of etiquette are not very well detined, and differ 
greatly from those in vogue in European countries. Women 
are not treated with such deference, and are ignored as much as 
possible out of doors. When a husband and a wife are walking 
together, she follows at a respectful distance behind. A woman 
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should not mention the name of her husband or of his agnates_  —. 
Population. 


older than her by generation. Words denoting connection by 
marriage have become so commonly used as terms of abuse that 
they are not often used in their proper sense ; and a man gene- 
rally speaks of his father-in-law (savhia) as his uncle .(chacha). 
Tt is shameful for a man to go to his married daughter’s house, 
or to take anything from her or her relations : on the other hand 
a son-in-law is an honoured guest in his father-in-law’s house. 
When a married woman goes to visit her mother, it is proper for 
the women of the famiby, both on her arrival and departure, to 
make a great lamentation, and hift up the voice and weep. 


“When friends meet, they join but do not shake hands, or 
each puts out his hands towards the other’s knee: or if they are 
very great friends they embrace each other breast to breast, first on 
one side and then onthe other. Ifaman meetsa holy person (pir), 
he touches the latter’s feet by way of salutation. Should acquain- 
tances pass one another, one says Saldm aluikiune (peace be on 
thee), and the other replies [Wa alathwn, ussalém (and on thee be 
peace). They then enquire after each other’s health, the usual 

uestion being ‘Is it well?’ (khuive), and the answer ‘ fairly” 
nad), or ‘thanks (to God)’ (shakr),~ When a visitor comes to 
the house he is saluted with a welcome (dini or ji dea), and 
answers ‘ blessing be on thee’ (I:hair hovt), The use of chairs and 
tables 1s becoming more common, but it is usual for a peasant 
when resting either to sit on his heels (ethvithe), or to squat on 
the ground cross-legged (patthallé), or to sit on the ground with 
his arms round his knees, or with. his, chddar tied vound his 
waist and knees (gof/.) to support his back. 


“Some of their gestures are peculiar, although, as in Kurope, 
a nod of the head means ‘ yes’ or ‘ come,’ and a shake of the head 
means ‘denial.’ Thus, a backward nod means ‘ enquiry,’ a click 
with a toss of the head means ‘no,’ jerking the fingers mward 
means ‘I do not know,’ holding the palm inwards and shaking the 
-head is a sign of prohibition, holding up the thumb (thutth) 
means ‘contemptuous refusal’, wagging the middle finger (dh777) 
provokes a person to anger, and holding up the open palm is a 
great insult. In beckoning a person the handis held up, palm 
outwards, and the fingers moved downwards and inwards.” 


The main food-staple is wheat, but this is often supplemented Food. 
with bdji, which is gencrally eaten during a great part of the winter 
instead of wheat, and is rightly supposed to be very sustaining. In 
villages where there are many wells, maize becomes an important 
food-staple. Gram is eaten only by the poorest, and, except in the 
Jandil ilaéka of Pindigheb, it is not common to mix it with other 
grains or the food of the people. Rice, moth, and barley are all 
pleasant now and then for a change but are only fit to nourish 
women, children and horses. Sdg or green stuffs furnished by 
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the green leaves of gram or mustard in season, supplement the 
bijra cakes. Ghiis a luxury not much indulged in. When it is made 
by zamiaddrs it is usnally for sale and not for home consumption. 
Gir is also a luxury not easily obtained, except in the Chhachh 
ilaka of Attock Tahsil. Meat is eaten by all who can afford it, 
and milk is largely consumed at all times. Meat and sweetmeats 
(halwa), are essential on the occasion of the Ids, or when friends 
aré gathered together to help in carrying out some heavy piece of 
embanking or other work: such gatherings are called vangdr, and 
are not uncommon. 


The regular meals of the ordinary agriculturist are two, one 
in the morning about 10 a.m, and the other at sunset, but ‘often 
two light meals, consisting of the remnants of previous meals are 
taken, 


At) kachehi roti vela, te, 8 am, a small meal of bread 
(chapdtis)) cooked the night before, and left over from last night’s 
meal, made of béjra or wheat, with butter-milk or salt and pepper, . 
if lasse (butter-milk) cannot be got, may be taken. The first big 
meal of the day comes on at rotivela, 10 a.m.; a full meal of new 
baked cakes (chapdtis) of bajra or wheat, with butter-milk. At peshe 
vela, or 2 P.M. or so, a piece of the bread left over from the morning 
meal is eaten with salt and pepper. At namdshdn 7 p.M., the chief 
meal of the day, consisting of /ijie, wheat or maize cakes with dal 
made of mash, mang, moth or sag (tarémira or sarson) is eaten. 


Among Mussalmans, meals are cooked at home in the cold 
weather, and at the village fundtr by the Jhinwar in the hot: 
weather, byt this custom, though very general, 1s not universal, 
and Jhinwars are not found in ever y village. ‘The meals of 
Hindus are always cooked at home. The Jhinwar is paid by 
being allowed to retain a portion of the flour brought to him to 
be cooked. The men of the houschold eat first, and after them the 
women. 


The clothing of men varies slightly in different parts of the 
district, The pagri is usually of large size, often twenty yards in 
length. Those of tahsils Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang are often of 
most imposing dimensions. The greater the soctal importance of the 
wearer the bigger the pagri. A sheet of cotton cloth, which is 
always of country make, is w rapped roynd the loins and reaches 
to the ankle, and is called lang or mu. hla. In many cases, . 
especially among those who have any connection with official life, 
the lang gives place to the pdijamas. The upper part of the body 
is clothed in a tunic or kita of cotton cloth, which slips on over 
the head, and the neck opening is fastened with a small thread but- 
ton on the left shoulder. The kuita is generally loose and wide 
and reaches nearly to the knees. Many of the younger men in 
parts of thé Thal wear no fhurtaat all. The chddar, however, is unin 
versally worn. It is a sheet made of Gdrah, a coarse white cotton 
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home-spun, about three yards in length and one and a half in width. 
It is worn asa cloak, wrapped shawlwise round the body. This is 
the hot weather dress. In the cold weather the fargal or anga, a 
sort of loose coat, wadded with cotton, and reaching nearly to the 
knee, is put on over the kurta, but, often it does the duty of both. 
Sometimes, the only change made in the cold weather is to replace 
the chidar by a shect of double-woven cotton called a duhar, or a 
soft blanket, usually made of sheep’s wool, and called loi, is worn. 
Richer people prefer alight quilt called duléf to the lof, The 
shoes (jutti) are of the usual description. Sandals, kheri or chapli, 
are wornin some partsof the Tallagang, Pindigheb and Fatteh 
Jang tahsils and in the Khattar tract of Attock. Blue pugris are 
common in Chhachh and Makhad, but blue cloth, which Colonel 
Cracroft describes as the common dress in these tracts, is not now 
often seen. The taste for European cloth has spread largely among 
the well-to-do and the extravagant, especially for long coats’ and 
for waistcoats, but it.is still little used by the common folk. Men of 
position often wear a long chogha_ or @oat with roomy sleeves, and 
a dopata, or shawl, worn plaid fashion across. the shoulders. 


The women’s costume does not differ very materially from that 
ofmen. They wear loose, very full, trousers called sutthan. These 
are usually of coloured cotton cloth, with silk lines running through 
them. They contain much cloth, sometimes as many as twenty 
yards or more, and hang in innumerable folds ending im a tight band 
at the ankles. Women generally have a dress fair and a working 
fair, the latter lasting for years and finally consisting of an aggre- 
gate of patches of many ditferent coloured cloths. Kurtas are 
worn universally, and consist of cotton cloth, usually finer than 
that used by the men, of home-spun, or purchased from the bazirs, 
usually coloured, but sometimes white. The kurta hangs loose over 
the band of the sutthan. Over allis thrown the chddar or bhochan a 
kind of shawl, worn over the head, and hanging down over the 
shoulders and body. It is usually about three yards in length, 
and may be of any colour. The women’s shoes are of the usual 
type. The same dress is worn throughout the year, but the 
thickness of the material varies. 


The sala is a coloured cloth, usually blue or yellow, used on 
gala occasions, or on appearance in public, and is made of cotton 
mixed with yellow or red silk, These often give a gay and pictur- 
esque appearance to a group of women. They are much worn about 
Hasan Abdal and in the Attock Tahsil, but are used throughout 
the district. 


The chief difference among the Hindus is that they tie their 
turbans in another way, and that the shopkeeping classes in some 
parts of the district use the dhoti or loin-cloth. Also the lang is 
not worn. The women also dress their hair differently. The 
ordinary Muhammadan, of both sexes, can be distinguished at a 
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glance from the ordinary Hindi, but the difference is one of 
general appearance more than of dress. 


Men wear few ornaments, though it was undoubtedly once the 
custom for them to carry a good deal of jewellery. A ring, chhap, a 
signet ring usually of silver, is the only common ornament for men. 
An amulet (tdviz) of some sort or other may be worn on the arm or 
the neck. Boys weara necklace, heuss?, a small ear-ring, mundran, 
usually of silver, occasionally of gold, and a bracelet, kuru, but these 
are discarded later in life. The practice of loading boys with 
jewellery is in decay. The women’s ornaments are limited only by 
the waut of money to buy more. The following are a few of the 
commonest. All are ugly, and many are heavy, and must cause 
the wearer a lot of inconvenienee. They are not worn by widows. 


Pazeb ov anklet, usually of silver ; huva,a bracelet, also usually 
of silver; bangin or chvividu, bangles of silver ; chhidj, an earring ; 
chhalla, ving ; hasli, necklet, usually of silver ; itd, locket of gold 
or silver; bahddaridy, Javee ear ornaments, usually of silver; 
tavitvi, an ornament worn on the forehead ; koka, or vali or lonay, 
nose-ornaments of silver or gold ; boldk, a golden nose-ornament ; 
nath, a nose-ring 3 bhovetia, a silver armlet, worn above the elbow ; 
chandkdu, an ear ornawent of silver; patyi, a thin ring, with a broad 
back ; huir-humel,a necklace of coin, rupees or eight-anna pieces 
strung together ; thik, usually of gold, woru on the forehead ; 
dhalna, of silver or gold, an ornament worn like a locket ; chaqwiup- 
kali, another neck ornaments head dilt ordilrakhat, a kindof charm of 
stone set in silver, worn round the neck, and sucked by the wearer ; 
tewiz, usually of silver, a charm, a kind of philactery, worn on the 
arm, or more usually on the neck; and juyni, a small gold orna- 
ment, usually attached to a necklace. 


Throughout the district, the houses of the people consist of one 
or more rooms called fothas with a courtyard, called ¢cehia or sahu 
in front. 


The house itself is usually made of rough stones and mud 
cement. [t 13 always one-storicd and low in the roof, bemg not 
more than 10 or 12 feet high, It consists in general of one large 
room about 86 feet long by 15 feet wide, with one or two other 
rooms built on, each about 12 feet square. The roofs are always 
flat and are used as sleeping-places in the hot weather. The 
walls are too weak, and have too little power of resisting the rain, 
to support the roof, which is accordingly held up on strong posts 
driven into the ground, the walls acting merely as a defence 
against the weather. Across the beams wooden rafters are laid, 
and over the rafters branches and leaves. The whole is then 
well covered with earth inixed with chopped straw. It is then 
plastered with cow-dung and chopped straw. The timber used is 
usually phuldth huo, tit, kikher or ber, Deodur or shisham is seen 
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gants are built for them by the vulage carpenter or potter, who 
receives his food while the work is going on, and a present of clothes 
or money when itis finished. Payment for work at a fixed rate is 
made only by the Khatris and the non-agriculturists. 

The house is generally built at one side of an enclosure, sur- 
rounded by a mud wall. The courtyard may be common to several 
houses. On one side, adjoiming the house, will generally be found a 
eattleshed, built much in the same way as the house itself, Some- 
times, however, cattle are kept in part of the dwelling house, access 
to their part of it being through the main living rooms. The court- 
yard generally has a manger (called Ahilt) ot clay for the cattle. 
On the other side of the county ard ranged against the walt of the 
enclosure, is a raised earthen bench with the family chula or fire- 
place, earthen water pots, ete., and on the fourth side of the square 
is the entrance door, and possibly another rough shed for euttle or 
goats, or for a store of grass and other fodder. Outside the 
enclosure there is often anothersenclosure set round with a 
loose thorn hedge for the protcetion of goats and sheep, 


The doors of the house itself revolve im wooden sockets or are 
made like shutters, and are closed asually by hasp and padlock. 
Inside, the houses are in general kept sexmpulously clean, the walls 
leeped and polished, or sometimes. whitewashed, with the pots 
and pans of the household arranged upon shelves or in recesses. 
Inthe matter of ventilation, however: the houses leave a good deal 
to be desired. The floor is only of earth but is kept clean and 
neat, being frequently liand-serubbed with light clay and cow- 
dung. 


Especially on well irrigated lands the onclosure often con- 
tains a Persian lilac treo, mm acacia or a ber, which gives 1b a more 
pleasing appearance. 


Tho furniture in the house consists chiefly of necessaries. lumitare, 
Kvery house contains receptacles for storing grain. These are 
made by the women of the bonschold from fine white clay mixed 
with chopped straw. ‘The larger receptacles are called hilih, the 
smaller ghulott. The former is usually a rectangular tower built 
in one corner of the iain rooms open at the top, “with a inoveable 
hd, and an opening at the side for taking out the grain. It holds 
up to 25 or 30 maunds. The latter is much smaller, is circular 
in shape, and holds three or four maunds. A few beds (eluirpiis), 
often coloured a bright red with some kind of lacquer, several spin- 
ning wheels, sever al low stools, a churn, a handmill or two for erind- 
ing corn, pots and fans, trap, baskets, cotton quilts (tuldi or lef), and 
all kinds of odds and ends are found in every peasant’s house. 
But there is no contusion, Hverything is neatly arranged in order. 
Space has to be economized and things not in use are disposed on 
shelves and in bags. 
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The cooking vessels used by the villagers consist of— 


Katwi (degcht), a big vessel in which the food is mixed and 
cooked, to stir which a chamehw ov doi (spoon) is used; rakdbi, a 
gaucer, used as a small dish; teulnileh, an earthen veadel, used for 
putting bread on, and for mixing the flour with water before 
cooking ; sahnak or pata, larger earthen vessels of the same kind ; 
gharrvah, earthen pot for water; katora,asmall open vessel, usually 
made of mixed metal in this district; thal, also of mixed metal, for 
placing bread upon when about to be eaten ; pidla, tds, bathal or 
cup, of earthenware; hunger, or chukor, a sort of flat open basket 
or wicker tray; fiud, an earthenware vessel, a sort of small 
gherah; tava, a flat iron dish or plate upon which the bread ig 
cooked in (chapdtis, etc.) ; kavitht, also of iron, with two handles, of 
all sizes, used for confectionery; kviza, usually an earthenware 
vessel used for washing the hands; chaturi, used for keeping mill, 
made of earthenware ; oles also of ear thenware, used in milking, 
ete.; galni, an earthenware vessel used for making butter, curds, 
ete. 3 kul fi, an earthenware-vessel with a lid to it; and battakh, an 
earthen water-bottle, used by pedestrians, or by shepherds, graziers, 
ete., to carry their dyrmking water in. 


The miscellaneous articles usually found in a zaminddrt house 
consist of~- 


Piri, a low square stool some 6 inches high and 18 inches 
square, on which women sit; chvki, the flour-mill of two stones, 
one of which revolves on the Bther ; Uiile, the fire-place; charkha, 
the spinning wheel; siti, needle; shhdnunt, or sieve for cleaning 
flour; palhi, small fan; fohru, basket for various purposes ; wr2, a 
kind of bobbin from which the thread is spun; uterun, for winding 
thread on to before placing it on the bobbin or wri ; sildi, a large 
iron needle ; dla, a kind of reel ; tarakla, a bobbin ; karandi, an iron 
ladle for oil; madiuind, a churn put into the gaulnui, and revolved to 
make butter ; belni, a cotton gin ; farakrt, scales ; binda, a low stool; 
pulang, a bed; balaay, ropes forhanging clothes on, clothes lines; diva, 
smalllamp, chirdgh 5 chhey a sort of shovel- shaped basket for sifting 
grain, or, When larger, for sifting refuse ; langri, a mortar of stone 
or hard earthenware ; chatti, a lare ge stone mortar; mohla, a pestle 
made of wood ; chauki, a square unbacked chair ; chohu, a measure 
of capacity, usually of wood ; paropt, a small measure of the same 
kind ; bat, a weiglit, usually of stone ; dabba, a small round box of 
ond: or rasa: ; ermeinss a small yeasel for blacking the eye- 
lashes ; shisha, small looking-glass ; ucha, a small pair ‘of pincers 
for extracting hairs and thorns; pirha, a very low chair with a 
back, lacquered usually, and used ab marr iages and feasts; matit, a 
large earthen vessel for water ; jhdli, an ce arthon vessel used for 
holding miscellaneous things; and the kuske last, but not least, 
completes the tale. 
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When any Musalmiin dies, his relatives are summoned by the are 
ndi or other kamin, and the female relatives assemble and weep Fopnlation: 
round the body. [lis male relatives in this district go themselves 
to dig his grave, and preparations are made for the funeral feasts. 


If the deceased is a male, the mim of the inasjid bathes the 
body; if a female, the women of the family bathe and lay it out, 
and the shroud is prepared of white cotton cloth. Twenty-five 
yards are taken up ina man’s grave clothes, which consist of a 
suit fitting to the body, and two long winding sheets. 


When the grave is ready, the bed on which the body is lying Disposal of 
is lifted by the near relatives and carried to the grave, those‘? "¢** 
accompanying it repeating the Aalma as they go, having pre- 

ared themselves as for prayer. At some distance from the grave- 
yard the bed is set down with its head to the north and its feet to 
the south. The Mullin stands on the east side and turns his face 
towards Mecca, and the by-standers range themselves in three 
rows behind him. Prayers are then said, and charity is collected 
from Rs. 3 to Rs. 40 in cash, or gram from 4 to 20 maunds, with 
copies of the Qorin. The Qordn is first passed round from hand 
to hand, and then the money, grain and copies of the sacred book 
aro distributed. The charity thus collected is known as the 
 agkadt.”’ Tt is divided into three shares; one share goes to the 
Imdm of the masjid who leads the prayer,,one share to the damains 
or village servants, aud one share to the other Mullins, Darweshes 
and the poor who may be present, 


After this the body is taken to the tomb, and lowered into it. 
The grave is always made north and south, and the head is placed 
north and the feet south, the face as far as may be, being turned 
towards the Qibla and Mccea ; the winding clothes are then loosened 
and the tomb is closed with stones and filled in with earth and 
gravel, made into a mound. One stone its set up at the head and a 
smaller one at the feet, and thorns are placed over the grave to 
keep off animals. The Jnuim then stands at the west of the grave 
and exhorts the people that all must die, and then gives forth the 
call to prayer or bang. 


Then the relatives and others who have come im are fed by 
the deceased’s relatives. After four days, charity 1s again dispensed, 
and for the next four Thursdays the Mulhins are fed. After forty 
days, charity is dispensed, and thereafter one day in each year is 
fixed for a commemoration feast, to which the relatives bring 
contributions with them, and all the brotherhood ; the Mullan and 
Imdms, any strangers who may be present, or any mendicants who 
may ask for it, are fed, and as much as twenty maunds of flour 
and ten maunds of meat are sometimes consumed. These funeral 
feasts and expenses are nearly as great astrain upon the resources 
of the people as the expenses of their weddings. 


OHAP. I, C. 
Population. 


Amusements, 
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Tt is generally possible to distinguish between the graves of 
men and of women by the manner in which the gravestone 1s 
set up. In one part of the District the male has the gravestone 
at one end, and the woman at the other. Elsewhere one sex 
has the stone placed parallel to the Jength of the grave, and 
the other has it parallel to the breadth, in other parts no such 
distinction is made. When a Hindu dies no food is cooked 
in the house on the day of the death; the neighbours pro- 
vide what is necessary. The house remains in mourning so long 
as the funeral ceremonies (hiria kara) last, usually for -138 
or for 11 days, the nearest relatives of the deceased sleeping 
on the ground. After that all clothes and vessels are purified, and 
the earthenware ghavas and other utensils are feplaced by new. ones. 
The body of the deceased person is burned in the usual manner, and 
on the fourth day after the death a bone from each hmb is 
collected and sent off to the Ganges in charge of a Brahman or 
arelative, If this cannot he done at once the bones are deposited 
in the walls of the dharmusdl, or buried, and eventually sent to the 
Ganges, nearly always»ayithin-the year. On the return of the 
messenger from the Ganges the Brahmans are feasted in thanks- 
giving for his safe return 

The zaminuddir of the district, for all his laborious toil, allows 
himself a considerable amount of recreation—marriages and fairs 
are special occasions im which, every one joins once or twice a 
year. There are alsoa number of games which are frequently 
played in the villages. 

The great game of the district is pirkawl, arough sort of 
prisoner’s base. This is played by the villagers thomselves, and 
often in competition by the men of various villages. Large 
numbers join, and it is played at all times of the day when 
not too hot. Many villages are only too glad of an excuse to for- 
sake work and play pirkawih, One man runs ont ito the open, 
two others pursue him. Le tries to lit each of his pursuers in 
turn and then escape wlile they attempt to throw him down, but 
must do so until he has touched them. The game causes the 
greatest excitement and rivalry between adjoining villages. DBug~ 
dav uthdnd ov tardy uthdne, the lifting of heavy weights, smli- 
pherna, the working of heavy Indian clubs, and throwing a 
stone are popular amusements. 


Bint pokarna is a kind of wrestling in which the athletes 
seize each other by the wrist only, but wrestling is not a village 
game at all. Wrestling matches excite great enthusiast, but very 
seldom take place. 

Samm, lodii, bhangra and dhamdl consist of a kind of dance, 
and are usually practised at weddings. 

Tent-pegeing (ieza-hdzt), lime- -cutting and similar sports are 
practised to a considerable extent in parts of the district. In 
Tallagang tent-pegging is less kept up than it used to be. In 
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OHAP. I, 0. 


some villages, however, such as Liwa and Tamman, the Mallikg — 
Population. 


are still very fond of it, though they are not very skilful. An in- 
terested crowd always gathers to watch and applaud. 


' The higher classes, especially the Chaudhris of Talagang, 
and the Jodhras of Pindigheb, go in a good deal for hawking, 
coursing, and more rarely shooting. 


The boys in the villages play various games, some of them 
resembling those played by Knglish boys. Lambi-kaudi and kaudi 
kabadi are kinds of prisoner’s base, but quite different from pir 
kaudi ; chappan chhot is the same as hide-and-seek; kanhuri-tala 
corresponds to “ tipcat’; chinji-tarap is hopscotch; and there 
are various other games of a similar kind. 


The melds or fairs, which are common in the district are Fairs. 
usually semi-religious gatherings. They are nearly all connected 
with shrines, and an important feature of the meld is the making 
of offerings to the shrine, and the distribution of food from the 
langar of the shrine. he chief fairin Tallagang is that held at 
Jabbi. Four large fairs, known as Urs, are held yearly at Makhad, 
on the Indus, in Pindigheb tahsil, at the shrine or zidrat of Sayyid 
Abdullah Shah, Sitdni, known generally as Miri Badshth. Large 
crowds gather to pay honour to the shrine, and on these occasions 
great quantities of food are distributed. ‘he principal fair is held in 
August and is attended by about 6,000 persons. The shrine and 
the present gaddi nashin, Pir Gulam Abbas, are held in high repute. 


In Fatteh Jang Tahsil a fair attended by about 4,000 persons 
is held at Kot in the month of Baisakh. 


At Attock a fair takes place at the shrine of Sultin Sadr Din, 
Bukhari, on the first Thursday of Bhddon, and is attended by 
about 7,000 persons both Hindu und Muhammadan. There is 
also a shrine at Thikaridn, Tahsil Attock, the Khingih of Mian 
Wali Sahib, Gujar, visited by persons suffering from diseases of 
the eyes. Cures are supposed to be effected by placing upon 
the eyes earth from the tomb. 


At Hasan Abdil there is a very well known shrine at the top 
of the Hasan Abddl hill 2,346 feet high. The shrine is the 
Khéngih of Wali Kandhdri. It is visited every Thursday by 
a number of persons, and throughout Thursday night in the shrine 
a lamp is kept burning, which in the common belief cannot be 
extinguished by wind or rain. The Panja Sithib tank and temple 
are also the scene of a religious gathering in Baisdkh, attended 
by three or four thousand persons. 


These are the chief fairs of a religious nature in the district, 
but there are many others held at various intervals which do not 
justify special notice. Most melds are unimportant. 

R 
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There is nothing noteworthy about the personal names in 
common use in the district. The few Gakkhars and Janjuas 
occasionally employ very high sounding names, as they do else- 
where, but the members of the prominent tribes in the distriet are 
content with the more sensible names they have inherited from 
their ancestors. The Pathans of the Chhachh and Makhad have of 
course distinctive names, but there is nothing peculiar about them. 
The common zamindur names are everywhere employed, and 
abbreviations are extremely common ; Mandu for Muhammad Khan, 
Ditta for Allah Ditta, Maulu for Maula Bakhsh, Féja for Faizd 
Khan, and similar contractions. As for titles the commonest is 
“Malik”. It is used by the heads of the Johdra families, and by 
allthe headmen of the Awans. ‘“‘ Raja” is applied to Gakkhars and 
Janjuas, but in strictness the younger members of the family should 
be addressed as Mirza. “ Sarddr” is the title of the chief Ghebas. 
The Khattars use the same title. ‘ Chaudhri” is the title of pro- 
minent Mairs and Kahuts. It is also used by Jats and others. The 
headmau of the Alpials ix addressed as “Chaudhri”. The Gujars 
use “ Chandhri” or “ Mehr.” Among Hindus the usual titles are 
in vogue. The Muhials are generally called “ Mahta” but the 
titles of “ Dewan” and“ Bakhshi”’ are also in use. ‘‘ Raizada” is 
not used in this District. Holy men among the Muhammadans, 
whether of Sayyid descent or not, use the title “ Pir.” Among the 
Hindus they secure the title of “ Bhai”. Pardchas are addressed 
as “ Mian.” 


CHAPTER II—ECONOMIC. 


Section A.—Agriculture, including Irrigation. 
The area of the district is divided as follows :— 
Cultivated ... ae wei .. 918,760 
Culturable waste ea en we 1,669,332 
Government Forests — “. .. «=©.216,806 
Other unculturable waste ... ons .» 1,171,638 


The last item consists chiefly of ravines, torrent beds, hills 
and rivers. 


In general, the soils of the district take their character from 
the underlying rock, and are in consequence either limestone or 
sandstone detritus; but there are wide variations from this rule, 
and it will be necessary to mention one or two circles in” some 
detail. 


The portion of the Chhachh north of the Chel stream is 
totally distinct from any other tract m the district. The lands 
nearest to the Indus are poor in quality, very sandy and stony, 
but the remaining area of this part of the circle, the tract known 
locally as “ Chhachh ki dil” (the heart of the Chhachh) is of the 
highest fertility. The soil is _@ rich loam, an alluvial deposit 
from the Indus and the surrounding’ hills, Water is near the 
surface, wells are numerous,.and the farming, especially of well 
lands, is excellent. The crops of sugarcane, tobacco and maize 
on the well lands, and of maize and wheat on the hardni lands, are 
always heavy. “ Chhachh dbdd te mulk ghair dbdd” is a common 
saying, meaning that the Chhachh does best in seasons of scant 
rainfall, the soil being naturally moist. It does not do badly even 
in years of heavy rainfall, though the yield invariably suffers. 
South of this fertile tract and on both banks of the Chel is a 
narrow strip of swampy ground. 


Water is nowhere more than a few inches below the surface, 
and constantly oozes out on the surface. Every hole and depres- 
sion is full of stagnant water, and there are few fields that are not 
water-logged. The case of high-lying fields is even worse, for 
their soil is a prey to allay that has been deposited by evaporation 
from moisture brought up to the surface by capillary attraction. 
The water inthe main channel of the Chel is only a few inches 
below the surrounding ground. The current is sluggish, the 
channel being narrow and much choked by agnatic weeds. This 
tract extends from Musa Kudlatti to Shamsabid, and was thus 
described by Mr. Steedman, Settlement Officer, at Revised Settle. 
ment ;— 
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“The Chel lands are situate along the Chel stream, on either 
side, from the village of Khagwdni to that of Shamsdbdd. 
The water-logged condition of these lands is due, I fancy, 
to the following causes : The Chhachh plain is some 300 feet below 
the watershed running from Lawrencepur to the Attock full. 
Water, throughont the plain, 1s near the surface, and is, I believe, 
supplied by percolation from the Indus. The rain that falls on 
the high-lying Maira above, sinks in and finds its way down to the 
Chhachh plain; and there, meeting the subsoil springs of that 
plain, is foreed up to the surface between the plain and the foot 
of the Maira. My answer to the question,—Why then does not 
water ooze up all along the base of the Maira? is—(first) that 
probably the subsoil drainage of the Maira is directed on to the 
Chel lands by the Kimré hill on one side, and spurs from the 
Gandgarh on the other; and (secondly) that from Shamsdbdd the 
water-table is farther from the surface, and Chel runs in a deeper 
channel. The lands between the Chel stream and the Maira are 
consequently much wetter.than those on the right bank. The 
soil itself, apart fromthe water, is good enough—a light loam, 
without any approach to clay, cxcept in a few spots. A good 
deal of harm has been done by kallay on the right bank near 
Darya ; and also on the left bank near Shamsdbéd. Judging from 
the general tenor of Major Cracroft’s report, the village assess- 
ments, and the villages’ internal rating, there must have been 
great deterioration in these lands since the first Settlement. The 
are now poor, sour and water-logged soils, on which only kharif 
crops can be grown with any chance of success; either dallar or 
water being fatal to the greater part of rabi crops, if sown.” 


From the edge of the swamp the ground rises to the high 
ridge, the watershed between the Chel and the Haro systems 
extending from the foot of the Gandgarh mountain, some two 
miles south east of the Kibla Vandi hamlet of Manza Malikméla to 
the village of Riimidn at the foot of the Attock hill. The western 
end is a rocky spur moving down from the Gandgarh mountain, 
and attaming a maximum elevation of 1,869 feet close by the 
tahsil boundary. The rocky formation soon ceases, and is 
succeeded by indurated clay cliffs, that are in turn replaced by a 
ridge of loose sandy soil. The northern fringe of this slope down 
to the edge of the Che] lands is mostly composed of a poor sandy 
soul and falls gradually to the plain below. Here and there soil 
of a more clayey composition is found and the gradual slope 
disappears. The surface becomes broken and intersected by 
drainage channels with high steep clay banks. Beyond Kibla 
Vandi the character of the slope changes altogether. The soilas a 
stiffish loam near the plain, butas the Gandgarh spurs are reached, 
the soil becomes stony and further on rock crops out. The 
drainage channels are abrupt and steep, and the beds are lined 
with coarse sand and rocky detritus from Gandgarh, 
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The soil of the whole of the tract just described is much as 
affected by the drainage from the Gandgarh and by that from the &iculture. 
sandy uplands to the south. The large drainage channel that aatunee oni 
debouches upon the village of Nartopa and those of the north-east tht of 4 
belong to Gandgarh, and all those to the west to the other cate- apleaie 
gory. The Gandgarh drainage flows over the centre portion of 
the Chhachh plain from Ghurghushti and Malikmdlé to Malé and 
Lundi Nuirpur. The fertility of the Chhachh depends in a great 
measure on the Gandgarh floods. These do not much benefit 
the lands over which they first pass. The sand and coarse 
detritus they bring down do perhaps a little harm to parts of 
Ghurghushti and Malikmilt, but after the first violence of the 
flood is spent, and the water spreads over the level lands of 
Nartopé, Shirkd and the villages to the west, the benefit derived 
is of the highest value, and unirrigated and unmanured land is 
often donble-cropped. Finally the flood waters, by depositing 
the matter carried in suspension lose the greater part of their 
virtue, and in the western end of the circle the unirrigated lands 
again become poor in quality. The well irrigated lands too are 
not equal to those further east. The few villages in the west 
corner of the circle that do not receive Gandgarh drainage are 
inferior in quality, but they contain a large number of wells, 
from which the income is very large. 


The drainage from the sandy uplands does perhaps more 
harm than good. It falls entirely mto the Chel stream. 


From the watershed between the Chel and the Haro to within The Maira. 

a short distance of the latter stream, and from the Indus to a 
few miles beyond the village of Mirza, extends a rolling sandy plain 
genorally known as “ Maira’”’ by the natives. Near the Indus 
there is some hilly and ravine ground, but elsewhere the ground is 
fairly level, the drainge channels being little more than shallow 
depressions. All this plain suffers greatly from drought, It 
may not be cultivated for several harvests, and then in a year of 
good rainfall be all brought under the plough. Only the least 
valuable crops are grown, and there are constant failures of the 
harvests. Near the Haro the soil loses its sandy character, and 
is somewhat intermixed with stones. The country becomes very 
broken as drainage channels suddenly deepen, and with their 
lateral feeders become impassable ravines, except at a few known 
points. South of the Haro there is a decided improvement. The 
soil is not particularly good, and varies much in quality from 
loam to clay ; but more use is made of surface drainage and the 
fields are better embanked. 


Westwards from Mirza to the Hazara border, near Bhedign, the Attock 
the strip of country along the right bank of the Haro is, with él 
the exception of a few alluvial strips close by the stream, an 
intricate network of deep ravines and watercourses, The higher 
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ground is generally strewn with water loam pebbles or coarse 
earthy kankar nodules. Here and there rock juts out. Cultiva- 
tion is scanty, as the soil is extremely uneven and of the poorest 
quality. Further away from the hills there are fewer stones 
and soils varying from light to stiffloams. T’here is some capital 
land along the Kawigar hill. The country between the KaAwigar and 
Kherimér hills is inferior. Jt hes high, 1s poor in point of soil, and 
seamed with deep ravines. Rock constantly crops out, and is 
generally near the surface. The tract from Katdrian westwards 
to the tahsil border, and across the Grand Trunk Road north- 
wards, to the villages irrigated by cuts from the Haro, contains the 
best bardniland of the circle. In quality it is loam, easily worked, 
and in years of good rainfall producing heavy crops. The rain 
lands in the villages along the Haro, after it turns south-west, 
are generally poor. There is hardly any level ground, and the 
best lands are those embanked in the ravines; the rest are of 
inferior quality. 


Yet, whatever the variations im the quality of soil, everything 
depends on the rainfall....n spite of the excellence of the soil to 
the west of the circle, one year there is no harvest at all, next 
year the crops are so heavy that the grain is with difficulty threshed 
and garnered. 


The Fatteh Jang Nili takes its character from the 
underlying limestone rock, The soil being of limestone formation 
is much superior to the sandstone soil south of the Kala Chitta. 
The tract is everywhere gashed by deep ravines which carry off 
the drainage of the Kala Chitta. To the west pebble ridges crop 
up. The circle is well watered by the numerous streams which 
run through, Though these streams occasionally dry up in years 
of poor rainfall, yet deep pools here and there allow of Jhallérs 
working on their banks, while wells are sunk in alluvial patches 
in their beds. ‘The centre of the circle round Bahtar village is the 
most fertile and prosperous part of the district south of the Kala 
Chitta. On the east the nald shades off into the western and drier part 
of the Kharora circle of Rawalpindi, with which it has much in com- 
mon. 


The Gheb lies between the Kala Chitta and the Khairi Murat. 
The soil resembles the dry gravelly soil of the Rawalpindi Kharora. 
The east part is sandy, but fertile, while to the westthe soil gets drier 
and harder. Generally, the soil is excellent, and needs only ample 
rain to yield heavy crops, but is incapable of standing drought or 
the hot sun of summer. The Gheb is not badly watered, and few 
villages suffer from want of drinking water, 


The Jandal villages are in strong contrast to the rest of the 
district. Ravines are few. Rock crops out only very occasionally. 
The greater part of the circle is a rolling plain of light sand. 
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There is a little irrigation from wells and springs, but the most of, : 
Agriculture. 


the tract is an open gram-growing country. Kharif cultivation is 
of little importance. Wheat is grown, but the characteristic crop 
is gram. 

As far as soil goes the rest of the district is of one class. The Tho rest of 

soil is a light loam taking its character from the underlying te ‘strict. 
sandstone rocks, which all over the tract frequently crop up to the 
surface. Soil is deep only in depressions. Tho surface of the 
country is scored by numberless ravines. The larger torrents 
have often wide beds of sand, fringed with broad or narrow 
strips of rich alluvial soil. On these strips wells are sunk. From 
the torrent bank the country rises in rough dry slopes of light 
loam soil, often washed away in places and exposing the rock below. 
In conformation of surface the Makbad ilaka is.somewhat different 
from the rest. The country is wild and mountainous. The soil 
is sandy, and is deep enough for cultivation only on the tops of 
the stony plateaux or in the deep valleys banked up at the lower 
end to catch the soil washed dow1u in the floods. Wells are few and 
small in aren. 


The four tahsils of the district having been settled at three ciassifcation 
different Settlements, the classification of land is not uniform, In of laud. 
Fatteh Jang and Pindigheb tahsils the classification is the same as Fatteh Jung 
in Rawalpindi district, which was settled at the same time. eng od 

gheb tahails, 

The following distributions of soil are recorded in the revenue 
papers :— 

Chahi.—AIl lands irrigated by wells. 


Abi.—Lands irrigated by springs or otherwise than by wells or 
canals. 


Noahri.—Lands irrigated by canals, (There are none m these 
tahsils.) 


Saildb —Lands flooded by streams, or which by the proximity 
of water are naturally moist. 


Lipdéra.—Land adjoining a village site and enriched by the 
drainage of the village site, or by the habits of the people, or land 
which is habitually manured and is of excellent quality. Such 
land is generally double-cropped. 


Las.—-Land lying in a depression and receiving water from 
other lands, or land on which embankments have been built to 
retain drainage water. Such land is always of excellent quality. 


Maira.—Ordinary bldérdid lands not included in any of the 
above classes. 

Rakkar.—Bdrdnt lands which are so stony or sloping or 
unfertile that they cannot be classed as Maira, 
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aaa In Tallagang the recorded soils are : 
Agriculture. . oe 
Irrigated.— 
eee (i) Chahi.—Land irrigated from wells. 


(vt) Ali—Land irrigated from springs. 

(tit) Sailab.—Land affected by river floods. 

Unirrigated— 

(i) Hail, land regularly manured, which in practice means 
almost exclusively land close to the village dbddi or 
outlymy homestead. 

(ii) Bardnt Airwal, land receiving drainage from higher 
ground, and retaining it either naturally, or by means 
of embankments. 

(12) Matra, evel or fairly level lands of average quality, 
which may in some cases receive a limited amount 
of drainage from above, but have no special means 
for retaining it, 

(ir) Itakkar, land on a steep slope, off which all moisture 
quickly drains, or owing to excéss of stones or 
sand or other disadvantage, distinctly inferior. 

Yor assessment purposes only three classes of land were 
adopted, (a) irrigated, (4) superior bdrdui, (¢) inferior bdrdnt. 
The last class included anawe and rukhar, while the other two 
classes of unirrigated land were thrown together. as superior 
birdui. This simple classification was found to be quite accurate 
enough, for hui! and bdrdni J are almost equally remunerative, 
while rakkar is everywhere a very unimportant class. Hail 
corresponds very closely to the Fatteh Jang and Pindigheb lipdia, 
and bdrvdni I to las. | 

In Attock tahsil the classification of soils gave much trouble 
and is not yet simple. 


The classes adopted were— 
(i) Chéht—Land irrigated from wells. 


Attock taheil. 


ti) Abi 
(ii Nahr igi Land irrigated from springs and water- 
(iv) Nahri ekfusli ) — cuts. 

(v) Salah 

(vt) Lrpdve 

(wn) Las As in Fatteh Jang and Pindigheb. 
(viii) Matra 

(av) Rakhayr J 


The distinction between afi and nuhrt depends on the nature 
of the irrigation from the Haro river, above Sulténpur, where the 
stream sweeps round to the south, that is to say in the main in the 
Panjkatta tract, the water-supply is not perennial. The Haro 
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is at that part of its course for a large part of the year dry, and sea ag 
the irrigation is not dissimilar to that from an innundation canal. Agrionitare. 
With each fall of rain a freshet comes down the river and this is 
caught and taken on to the land. The other irrigation is all 
perennial, whether it is from springs or petty streams fed by 
springs, or below the village of Sultinpur, where the Haro 
becomes perennial, from the Haro itself. Here, however, only 
cCatiparatively small areas are irrigated in the bed of the river, 
and the Water is not really Haro water, but the production of 
springs whicft fall into the Haro bed just above. The term nuhri 
has, therefore, been ¢onfined to the Panjkatta tract and one or two 
other villages down to Sultdnpur, and everything else has been 
called.dbi. In the villages of Hasan Abdil, Wah and Sabzpir, 
three crops are sometimes taken off dbi lands instead of two. 
Either the local name for the superior land has been recorded 
in the papers after the word di or alt I, dbi U, dbi TTT have been 
entered. In several viHages superior nahriland, which is manured 
or which catches the site from the irrigation channels, was found 
to have borne six crops in eight harvests, and has been classed as 
dofasli nahvi. The.total area is only 1,702 acres spread over 
several villages. In SultAnpur, where the nahrt lands are of very 
varying fertility, the local namcs have beon added to the records. 


Suildb has two meanings. The saildé) in the Chhachh and 
Sarwala Cireles moans Chel land pureand simple. The land in 
the Chhachh which is flooded by the Indus is wretched and has 
therefore been classed as rakhar, exeept in mauza Jabbar. There 
it is of rather better quality and covers 128 acres, but it only 
occasionally gets the river spill, and has been shown as maira.. 
In the Sarwala circle there aré 51 acres of sailéb along the Haro 
and the Indus, but the land is poor in the extreme, and has been 
classed as maira. The other class of sailé) is that of the Nala 
circle, which is all river saildb. In the matter of fertility there 1s 
little difference between the Chel lands and the genuine saddb of 
the Néli circle, but the course of husbandry is distinct. 


Laa, like sailéb, has two meanings. In the Chhacbh it means 
land which is covered by the spill from the Gandgarh range. After 
a storm a torrent rushes down, does a little damage at the foot of 
the hill, and then spreads a rich silt over the surrounding country. 
The result is an extraordinarily fine soil. This kind of soil has 
been recorded in whole or in part in thirty-one villages in the 
Chhachh. 


In the Sarwala and Ndlé circles las means embanked lands in 
ravines or depressions, which, by virtue of their embankments, 
catch and retain the moisture. ‘hese lands are very precarious. 
The embankments cost some money and a good deal of labour to 
make, and are very liable to be breached ; when they are, the land, 


from being of a high class, becomes unculturable. 
s 
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In general only one class of Maza has been recorded. But in 
nine villages in the Chhachh and four in the Sarwila, two classes 
have been shewn, The villages are partly some of those along the 
Chel stream, whoscnorthern portions are characteristically Chhachh, 
but which run back into the typical Sarwila sand, and partly 
those estates along the Indus which were swept by the great flood 
of 184d, and half of which were covered with sand and boulders 
and half of which escaped. he sub-division is formed only we 
those estates within which there are pronounced differences of goil. 


Rakkav is the poor stony soil under the hilks, indeed any land 
which by reason of salts, hunker, nodules etc,, is barely worth 
cultivating. 


Apart from the obvious distmetion between irrigated and un- 
irrigated, manured and unmanured soil, the chief distinction between 
soils depends on their situation, though of course geological and 
chemical conditions have‘their influence teo. Thus, las owes its 
character to its position ina ravine which can be embanked at 
the lower end or below other Jand from which i can receive 
drainage. Maire is flat and absorbs the ram that falls npon it, 
but gets no drainage from other land.  fukkar is often on strong 
slopes, and does not as a rule refuin even the rain that falls on it. 


The following table shews the proportion of land in each 
of the principal classes — 


Fa ee eee ea eS a — ee 
—— ee SSS ee 7 oo Beg SD 


PuGENTAGE ON TOTAT, CULTIVATION OF 


Tahsil. | NAHRt. 


eid |e Lipira | Las or 
Chahi.| Abi | pg | yay | Sailib. or Bardni | Maira. | Rakkar. 


fasli. | fusli. Mail. 1, 
Attock a 60 6 9 32 1-2 21 6:0 74:3 57 
Chhachih oe WS]... 43 of 4 15 155 63'0 41 
Sarwala aie a5 Oo = 2.9 13 ‘5 866 6:8 
Nala = 21) 14] 20] 7:5 10 31 a1 73:7 6'L 
Fatteh Jang ... 3 ne 2 , 9 3 5 80 7 
Pindigheb ... a i eens als ean he 9 9 92 3 
Talingang =... 9 “To. “8g 6 
District ies 25 2 7) 6 2 > ae 7 gg ‘1 7 


Well cultivation, which is of considerable importance, 
accounts for 3 per cent of the total cultivation. It differs 
largely from Tahsil to Tahsil. The first great distinction 18 
that south ef the Kala Chitta—as compared with the cultivation 
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of Attock tahsfl and the tahsils of Réwalpindi District—the 
principal crops are ordinary zamindar crops, maize, bajra, wheat 
and barley, while the rich garden crops, which are so profitable 
Where they can be successfully grown, are here but seldom 
grown at all. This is due to the absence of markets and to 
the fact that the cultivation isin the hands of zaminddy owners and 
occupancy tenants, and notin the hands of Mallidrs, who alone 
have skill in market garden cultivation, The growing of garden 
crops and the hawking of them for sale is not. considered decent 
for a self-respecting zaminddr, Again, south of the Soan the wells 
are much less clabarate affairs than in the Fatteh Jang and 
Pindigheb Tahsils. 

The Vallagang wells almost without exception are situated in 
the slips of moist alluvial land which form on the banks of the tor- 
rents wherever they broaden out: water is found at a moderate 
depth, and the wells, roughly but strongly built of unmortared 
stone, cos} but little to make: the expense, of course, varics greatly, 
but an average well may be taken=to cost from Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 125, plus about Rs, 45 or Rs. 55 for the wood-work. ‘The area 
commanded by theso wells is very small, seldom exceeding a couple 
of acres, often much less, and this too generally split up between a 
number of co-sharcrs ; the cultivation therefore is generally of a 
fairly high class especially when the wells are held by Malliirs, 
as mostof them are. The wells are, however, often dependent on 
the rainfall to a great extent, for in. time of drought the supply of 
water runs very low, in extreme cases failing altogether ; and the soil 
is not seldom poor and sandy, or tainted-here and there with shor, 
but on chihi land of fair average quality the yield is good and cer- 
tain, and the land is almost always under one crop or another. Bajra, 
for instance, may be taken in the kharff, wheat, or more probably 
barley, will be put in as soon as the /djra is off the ground, and if the 
rabi crop is used as fodder, a zdid rabi crop or early maize (sown 
in Baisikh) will follow it. Cotton is a good deal grown, and pep- 
per and varions garden crops: but the ordinary zamindir in many 
parts carries his prejudice against garden crops ,to such an extent 
that he will not grow them even for his own use for fear of being 
taunted by his friends with having turned Mallitr. Cane is hardly 
grown at all; either the climate does not suit it or the cultivators 
prefer a quick succession of less remunerative, but also less 
troublesome, crops. 

The best wells in the talisil are on the Anhar at Tamman. Many 
ofthe wells are very poor, and those of later construction are not (like 
the old one) always in the hands of Mallidrs, but have in many 
imstances been sunk by ordinary zamindirs, who are less able to 
make them profitable. $ These lands are all well manured. 

The wells are generally amply provided with cattle, owing 
to the subdivision of the land attached to them between several 
owners or tcnants. They are generally worked by buffaloes 
two or even one per well being sufficient: these work singly 
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for 6 hours each, irrigating about 3 fandls a day between them : on 
Malliér wells not less than 3 buffaloes are used, and the well is: 
worked longer in proportion. 


The Fatteh Jang and Pindigheb wells are much more valuable. 
The average area cultivated and harvested per well is approx1- 
mately 8 acres cultivated and Gacres cropped in each circle of 
Fatteh Jang, while in the Pindigheb Tahsfl the corresponding areas 
are 2 acres and 4 acresin Janddland Makhad. The Sil Cirele takes 
the lead with average of + acres cultivated and 7 acres cropped per 
well cylinder. These areas are much larger than the corresponding 
areas irrigated by the rich garden wells of Gujar Khan and Rawal- 
pindi. The two great well tracts are the valleys of the Soan and 
Fatteh Jang Sil, which le close to one another and the valley 
of the Pindigheb Sil near Pindigheb town. The Soan valley is a 
continuation of the Soan valley of the Rawalpindi Tahsil, and the 
wells lie in clumps along the rich alluvial banks on either side of - 
the broad bed of the stream. Water is near the surface and sel- 
dom more than one buffalo is used to work the well wheel, indeed 
the male buffalo is everywhere used on wells in preforence to other 
cattle. The water-supply mthe wells is very seldom so abundant 
that the well wheel can be worked day and night, so that the distine- 
tion between good and bad wells depends alinost entirely on the water- 
supply, the latter again depending on the character of the subsoil, - 
whether clay or sand. The cautious zamindar always sinks a trial 
boring before beginning to dig a well, and abandons his project 
unless he can find a spot;where clay strata will not interfere with 
the intended cylinder. The cylinder itself is made of dressed 
stone, sometimes undressed stones, laid in mud, or less commonly 
laid in mortar. The cost of a well varies from Rs. 200 to Rs. 400 
throughout the two tahsils. ‘The Sil wells are next in value to 
the Soan wells, and differ from them mainly in the water-supply 
being less abundant. The wells on the Wadala stream in the Sil 
Soan Circle are much troubled with thick strata of hard clay; and 
there are few good wells among them, although the soil is inno way 
inferior to that of the wells on the other streams. he best of the 
wells on the Pindighcb Sil are all within a few miles of the town. 
Some of these are extremely valuable but many are sandy and 
inferior. ‘The water-supply is not inferior to that of the Soan 
wells, but the soil is inferior, the irrigated area is larger and the 
Awan tenants do not take so much trouble over their lands as the 
hardworking peasant owners and Mallidr tenants of the Soan. In 
the Pindigheb Tahsil there are a good many wells along the north 
bank of the Soan river, which here forms the boundary between 
Pindigheb and the Chakwal and Tallagang Tahsils. The Soan at 
this part of its course runs among wild ravines and hills, alluvial 
patches are few, and wells much inferior to those in the higher 
reaches of the Soan bed. With the exception of these well tracts, 
where wells are numerous and valuable, all the wells lic scattored 
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here and there, in alluvial patches in the beds of the numerous © = — 

torrents, which intersect and drain the two tahsils. Agriculture. 


The Nandna, Bahudra and Reshi with the feeder streams of the 
two Sils, all have a few wells under their banks, In a few vil- 
lages wells can be sunk in level lands at a distance from a torrent 
bed, but this is very rare, and such villages are always looked 
upon as remarkable. Everywhere double cropping is the univer- 
gal rule on well lands and great quantities of manure are used. 
Without Manure there can be no good well cultivation, so that the 
cultivator uses all his own manure and, if necessary, buys or bor- 
rows from his neighbours and from surrounding villages. Where 
wells are numerous, the Jipéru area is always correspondingly 
small and bdvdnd lands generally receive less attention and suffer 
by comparison from neglect. The cultivation is always the best 
that the zaminddr knows ;some men plough and mannre and weed 
more than others, but all are alike to giving their most constant 
attention and their hardest labow Of all the chahi crops the 
most valued is maize and the Soan wells are famous for their maize, 
which is only secon to the maize of the Clihachh plain in Attock. 
On the best wells the yields ure extraordinarily large, so much so 
that 50 maunds and even more per aere is sometimes yielded by a 
good well in a good year. Throughout the Fattch Jang Tahsil maize 
is the kharff well crop and is the pivot upon which the cultivation of 
the year turns. A good deal of cotton is grown tm the Sil Soan, but 
much less than enongh to supply localneeds. A little pepper and 
vegetables makes up the rest of thelchariferopping. ‘The maize is 
usually off the ground too late for good wheat crops to be sown, so 
barley, sown in December and Jannary, follows the maize. In the 
Sil Soan late sown wheat is considered as good as barley and is 
grown even more than barley. A good many vegetables, onions, 
carrots, etc., are grown In the rabi, but the rabi is on well land only 
w bye crop and is in all respects subordinate to the khartf. The land 
gots little rest ; heavy manuring, close cultivation, constant weeding 
and plentiful water cnable two crops to be forced off the land year 
after year with little rotation, and with no apparent diminution of 
fertility. In Pindigheb and ospecially mm the Sil and Makhad cir- 
cles, maize is not the exclusive kharif crop. In most parts of the 
tahsil bijra is more grown than maize on chihi land, and in some 
villages maize is not grown at all. The reason for the neglect of 
maize lies more in the want of skill of the cultivator than in any 
other reason, but maize dislikes excessive heat and the scorching 
plains and hard soil of the west of Pindigheb are not favourable to 
maize, The best wells of the Sil, which le close round to Pindi- 
gheb, grow a great deal of excellent maize, which yields little less 
than on the wells of the Soan. Near Pindigheb there are a few 
wells, rack-rented by money-lenders, on which Malliérs engage 
to pay to the owner a lump rent of 40 maunds of maize per acre 
cultivated without reference to cropping, the tenant taking for 
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amis himself all the crops which he is able to grow on the well in the 
Asticulture. year, Tt is, however, doubtful whether any such rentis ever really 

paid, while the wells upon which such ratesare fixed are very 

much above the average of the wells in the Silcircle. Tho Makhad 
and Janddl wells are few and inferior, the best being close to 

Makhad town, where some good vegetables are grown, and close 

to Jandal, which is the principal village in the Jandil. 

Attock wells. The Attock wells arc by far the most valuable in the District 
The Chhachh wells are in a class by themselves. They correspond 
most closely with those of the Jabba circle in tho Swabi Tahsil 
of Peshawar, and have the additional advantage of being more 
centrally situated for markets. A large number of them, moreover, 
get the Gandgarh spill, and grow fancy crops. The chdhi area in 
the Chhachh covers over one-seventh of the total cultivated ared, 
and pays nearly half the revenue. The water-level is high and the 
wells are easily worked. There is sti]] room for the spread of well 
cultivation. Indeed the only restraining influence is the want of 
manure. In the Sarwila wells are much fewer. Well lands cover 
about one-fortieth of the total cultivated area and pay about one- 
fifth of the revenue, A large nember of the wells are situated 
close to Campbellpur, which affords an execllent market, and in the 
northern part of the cirele there are several wells which approxi- 
mate in character to those of the Chhachh. ‘here ig not the game 
opportunity for well expansion as is to be found in the Chhachh, - 
except to a limited extent inthe villages bordering on the latter, 

The wells in the Nali cirele are fewer in number. The well 
cultivation covers about 2 per; cent of the total cultivated area. 
The wells vary much in character. The majority are in the 
Saggar tract, where conditions arc very favourable, and these are 
the best. The Nialt wells ave probably superior to those of the 
Sarwala, but whereas tho Sarwila wells aro largely in _ the 
neighbourhood of Campbellpur, where manure is cheap and’ the 
market good, the Nild wells are far from any good market and are 
more expensive to work. 

The well irrigation is of the gencral type foundin Peshdwar, 
Rawalpindi and the greater part of Jhelum. The land attached 
to each well is very small, and the amount of double cropping 
very large. The average area per well is 5-2 acres in Chhachh, 
3 in the Sarwila and 2'8 in the Nala. On an average, sugarcane 
being taken as a double crop, 100 acres in the Chhachh produce 
190 acres of crops,in the Sarwila 178 acres and in the Nala 172 
acres. ‘The superiority of the Chhachh wells thus lies both in the 
area commanded and im the cropping. 


There are roughly speaking three classes of well cultivation. 
The least valuable is that in which a crop of maize in the kharif 
is followed by barley, wheat, metha or sarshaf in the rabi. Except 
in the Nal the favourite crop to put in after maize is barley. In that 
circle wheat as the second crop has become more common. In the 
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second class ordinary tobacco takes the place of the barley or even eee 
follows it. Inthe third type sugarcane occupies a considerable part epeeulisns: 
of the area which in the other two is under maize. This last type is 

pecuhar to the Chhachh, and reaches its highest development in the 

Chhachh wells near Hazro, where the cane is panda and the 

tobacco is snuff tobacco. Caue is confined to the Chhachh 

lands. Where it occnrs in the Sarwiila, it is in the portions of estates 

in that circle which project into the Chhachh. Sugarcane is 

retMy a double crop, remaining in the ground a whole year, On 

the wellg round Hazro tle same land bears cane year after year 

and is very heavily manured and very carefully farmed. Cotton 

is usually followed by maize or barley and often two crops of 

maize are taken off the.ground between May 15th and November 

15th. With vegetables there is hardly any system of rotation. 

They are chiefly grown during the cold weather. In mauza 

Kalu Kalin the well lands are farmed as markct gardens, and 

seem never to be bare. English vegetables are grown in the 

cold, and native in the hot weather. 


There are hardly any dhidands south of the Kala Chitta. awe. 
This soil is of importance in the three southern tahsils only in the 
Janddl cirele, and there the total aren is only 189 acres. 
Generally, it may be said that in these tahsils df cultivation and 
cropping differ im no way from that on wells, except that the water- 
supply is more wncertam and the cultivation less careful. From 
this it follows that di lands are nowhere quite so valuable as 
well lands, and theve is a tendoney to take’a somewhat lower rent. 


Tho di lands of Attock tahsil belong to the Nal cirele. There 
is no dbf in the Chhachh and very little inthe Sarwala. Abi culti- 
vation varics enormously in value. <A little is very poor. The 
finest, that derived from the springs in Wah and Hasan Abdi, 
costs much less than inferior cultivation of the same class 
elsewhere. Taken as a whole dij cultivation is even more inton- 
sive than chdhi, but itis less valuable on the whole than the rich 
well cultivation of the Chhachh. A hundred acres of land bear 
189 acres of crops. About three-quarters of the total abi lands 
bear maize in the kharff. Some cane and a little cotton are also 
grown. Maize is followed in the rabi by wheat and barley, the 
former predominating. Tobaccoisalso grown. The rabi sown area 
is always in excess of that of the kharif. The dli of the Sarwiéila 
circle is inferior. There is much less cane and wheat, and more 
cotton, barley and “other rabi”’ crops. 


Nahri lands are confined to Attock Tahsil, and within the Nanri. 
tahsil to the north-east corner of the Nalé circle, the water being 
derived almost entirely from the Haro. The channels hayo 
their head for the most part in the Haripur Tahsil of Hazara, and 
the Attock landowners are dependent to a large extent on the 
goodwill of the Ghakkar family of Khanpur for their supply. It is 
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alleged that this goodwill has sometimes to be paid for in hard 
cash. The cropping is of very moderate quality. Though over 
one-fifth of the area is classed as dofasli 100 acres of nahri land 
on the average bear only {4 acres of crops in the year. The 
water-supply is not certain nor always abundant. The chief 
kharif crop is maize, which covers about one-third of the total area. 
Cotton and fodder crops are other kharff crops. In the rabi 
wheat is sown to the same extent as maize in the kharif. Barley 
is also a common crop, and oilsecds also are grown. The kharif aq 
rabi areas are about equal. The nahri estates possess gne great 
advantage over the purcly dvdr villages, in that they never lack 
fodder. Maize, straw and chari are always available in the eold 
weather. 


Sdilab is of importance only in Attock Tahsil and in the 
Sil Soan. The Attock sailih is of the two types already noticed, 
the chel suildb of the Sarwila, and the Haro saildh of the Nala. 
In the Sil Soan the svildh known locally as imu, is all good. land, 
woll ploughed and tilled...Wheat is far the principal crop, and 
the area under rabi crops, is nearly double that under kharif crops. 
In the hot weather much of the saildéh is liable to flooding, and 
cannot grow any crop, Over half the kharif arca is occupied by 
bajra. The rotation always begins with the rabi, and the first 
crop is nearly always wheat, Jess often barley. A kharif crop of 
bajra, or of jowar, or ot pulses may be takon afterwards in the 
stalks of the wheat, bui there is no certainty. Ifa kharff crop is 
taken after the rabi, the land lies fallow for a year, but otherwise 
another rabi crop is taken.in_the next year, Jn the best Sil Soan 
lands eight or ten ploughings are given during the summer months, 
and the land reecives much attention. 


The Chel sailah lands are devoted chiefly to kharif cultivation. 
Less than a quarter is under rabi crops. The chief crop is chart 
which on an average covers about 68 per cent of the total saildb 
area. A little maize ig also grown. The chief rabi crop is wheat, 
and the only other crop of importance is barley. On the Nala 
sauldb lands the kharif is in excess of the rabi, but the disparity is 
not so great as in the Sarwdla. The chief kharif crops are maize 
and bajra whith are of almost equal importance. Wheat is the 
predominating rabi crop, though there is also a little barley. Only 
a small proportion of the Nilt sald) is double cropped. A hun- 
dred acres of land yield on an average 108 acres of crops. 


In the villages round about Tallagang itsclf, and in the 
Bhatti estates in the south-east corner of that tahsil, the system of 
cropping is the two-year course—rabi, then ‘kharif, then 13 
months’ ploughing: if this system were fully adhered to the area 
cropped in each harvest would be nearly the same, but in fact 
about two-thirds of the total crops are taken in the rabi. Apart 
from the fact that much of the newly broken rakhur land cannot 
grow anything but an inferior rabi crop and that the deep 
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embanked lands, from their liability to injurious floodings in the nage ae 
rains, are generally reserved for the same harvest, the zaminddr Agticulture. 
always has a tendency, when conditions suit, to put as much land 

as possible under rabi crops, as being the most remunerative ; 

while it is not uncommon, especially when the kharif does badly, 

to put the land in the following rabi under tdrdiva; or less 
frequently barley, or saison. 


In Tallagang it is in the villages where the soil and rainfall 
are rather better than elsewhere and the cultivation more careful, 
that the two-year course obtains; but throughout the rest of the 
tahsil the rabi and kharff Jands are separate; the naturally 
manured Jands immediately around the villages, where good, 
produce both crops, though not year after year; and the very best 
embanked land is also capable of doing so, though generally 
reserved for the wheat crop, asin Chakwal; but in the mata, which 
forms the great bulk of the land, the distinction between rabi 
and kharif is clearly marked. In these undulating plains between 
the ravines the light sandy land (pardlidn) in the higher parts 
driesup too quickly to mature a crop under the August sun, and is 
necessarily reserved for wheat or gram; the terraced lands in the 
hollows are heavier, and from their situation more moist than the 
rest, and on them a kharif crop is taken; but as such land bears 
a very small proportion to the whole, the rabi exceeds the kharff 
in the proportion of about three to one,.he kharff land, how- 
ever, 18, of course, quite capable of producing a rabi crop, and in 
years of drought, especially when the kharif has failed, the usual 
system of cultivation is to a great extent, abandoned. Drought apart, 
it often happens that the kharif land and the cooler rabi land is 
given a change to the other harvest, for it is only the higher and 
sandier lands that can grow nothing but wheat or gram; and even 
these in very favourable circumstances may repay cultivation with 
moth. 


Tm Lawa and in other parts of Tallagang, where the holdings 
of cultivators are large, the budhi system is employed, mainly on 
level stretches of kharif land. ‘There it is a common thing to find 
that a part of the kharif land has been thrown out of cultivation as 
‘budhé or old. In these places the kharif cultivation is rough, the 
land is not sufficiently ploughed, and so after three successive 
kharif crops becomes a good deal choked with weeds. The 
cultivator under such circumstances will keep only half his 
kharif lands under cultivation, the other half lying fallow. 
After every three years the two halves are changed. The 
drainage of the half left fallow is carefully conducted by little 
surface channels on to the portion under cultivation. It is doubt- 
ful how far this practice is really necessary. It certainly has the 
advantage of giving to such crops as are grown a larger share by 
the rainfall than they would otherwise receive, and it seems to be 
principally resorted to where the holdings are large and the 
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cultivation rough. It is not practised.in the better cultivated villages 
of the tahsfl, though as regards soil and rainfall these are similarly 
situated to those in which the /udhi system prevails. The practice, 
however, seems to be less widely adopted now than 20 years ago. 
{t tends to disappear with increasing pressure on the soil. 


The lipdra cropping is quite different from that common in 
the adjoming District of Réwalpindi. There the kharif, generally 
bajra, is the principal crop of every year, while a rabi crop follows 
only now and then when early winter rains allow. With the excep- 
tion of the Attock lipdre land of this class in this District is suited 
for a different system of cultivation. Where the rainfall is very 
scanty manure only burns up lardut crops, and for the same reason 
the spring is more important than the autumn harvest on lipdra. 
Only in the best villages of Fatteh Jang close to the RAwalpindi 
border, and then only in the best land, does bdjra precede wheat in 
the annual rotation. The course of cropping is the two-year course 
of a rabi followed by a kharif and then a year’s fallow. Three- 
fifths of the matured area is in the rabi, and the rabiis the valuable 
crop. A great deal of barley is grown in years of good rainfall, 
the manure in the soil allowing advantage to be taken ofa favour- 
able season, and the rotation to be broken without injury to the soil. 
There is always a reserve of fertility in manured soils upon which 
the zaminuldy may draw when profit offers, and their capacity for 
cultivation out of turn in good years is one of their most valuable 
characteristics. 


In Attock the cropping more nearly approaches the Réwal- 
pindi system. As arule dipdralands bear only a single crop but a 
second crop is sometimes taken when the winter rains are suffi- 
ciently early to allow wheat, barley or sarshaf to be sown. In the 
Chhachh the lipdra lands as a rule are poor, all the manure being 
upon the well Jands. In the Sarwdla also the lipdra is not good, 
partly because there are wells in a good many villages, and partly 
because the soil is too light to be benefited by manure except 
where there is an exceptionally good rainfall. In Nilé the lipdra 
is better, but here again in the purely burdui villages the farming 
is poor, holdings are large, and the cultivator often prefers to 
take only one crop from his lipairu. Rabicrops are 52 per cent and 
kharff 48 per cent. The rabi crops are wheat and barley in about 
equal amounts. Béjra is by farthe principal kharif crop and is 
indeed the principal crop of the year. About a quarter of the 
kharif cultivation is maize. A little sarshaf is grown in the rabi, 
and some jowar and moth in the kharif. 


_ Las lands, as noted above, are of two kinds. The Chhachh las, 
which is enriched by the Gandgarh spill, is sometimes double crop- 
ped, but this is not the rule. Of the cropped area 59 per cent is 
under rabi, and 41 under kharif crops. Ifthe land does not bear two 
crops in the year, it will ordinarily bear a wheat crop year after 
year, or a wheat crop followed by one of moth, or charri,-in the 
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same year, and then remain fallow for a year, About a third of 
the kharif crop is maize, which shows the excellent nature of the 
land. Mash and mung and moth are also important crops. There 
is also some jowar. In the rabi barley is completely over- 
shadowed by wheat. The other kind of /as‘is found in embanked 
fields only, and is less valued than the Chhachh Jas. South of the 
Kala Chitta the embanking of lands gets more and more valuable, 
the further west the village lies. In parts of the Sil Soan and in 
Makhad large embankments built across ravines are found, behind 
which silt is brought down and deposited, until a valuable field 
forms where before was nothing but stones and rock. In Makhad 
ilaka these embankments are often the investments of savings made 
during a long military service. Fields of this kind are meant to 
grow wheat, and ordinarily grow wheat every year. The best las 
lands are kept for the rabi and ordinarily they are more valuable 
than any other bardnt lands, except the best lipdva lying round 
village sites. 


In Attock Tahsil the cropping is different. Most of the las 
lands are cultivated on the dofasti dusdlu system, viz., wheat fol- 
lowed by bajra or moth, and then a year’s fallow: but there is a 
considerable amount of ekfasli harsdla land. The rabi and the 
kharif croppings are nearly equal. Over eighty per cent of the 
rabi crop is wheat, and in the rabi béjra covers almost the same 
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and the former alone grow maize in the kharif. 


The cropping on matra depends on the rainfall and on the 
coolness or warmth of the soil. Everywhere the kharif is uncertain 
and there is a strong tendency to keep land for the rabi to the 
exclusion of the kharif. In the west rainfall is more important 
than soil, the worst soi] in a’good year being more valuable than 
the best ina bad year. The hght soil of the Jandél, into which 
a horse sinks up to his fetlocks, is the most productive soil in the 
tahsil, and is accounted better than the good light loams found ina 
few villages near the Chakwal border, The preponderance of rabi 
over kharif crops is very marked, so that it may be said that the 
two-year course of cropping is the exception and not the rule. The 
rainfall is the predominant factor in determining the course of 
cropping, and no system of regular rotation is necessary when it is 
certain that drought will necessitate involuntary fallowing every 
second or third year. The lands growing kharif crops are generally 
good embanked or sheltered lands, which can resist the glare of the 
summer sun, but kharif crops are ordinarily grown only after a rabi 
crop has been taken off the ground. The rabi is the valuable crop, 
which pays the revenue and reduces the load of debt; the kharif 
crop provides food for the cultivator, and keeps the cattle alive. 

In the east the cropping on maira is the cropping on other 
bardni soils with a tendency to favour the rabi in preference to the 
kharif. Three-fifths of the matra crops in Fatteh Jang and 
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seven-tenths in Pindigheb belong to the rabi harvest, The Attock 
proportions are 64 and 36 per cent. There the poor sandy mara 
of the Sarwila can grow rabi crops alone with any certainty. The 
winter rains are much heavier in proportion than those-of the sum- 
mer; and wheator gram once germinated can be expected to give a 
crop. It is otherwise with the kharif harvest. A lengthy break 
in the rains generally proves fatal to the crops on these soils. Under 
such conditions it is only natural that rabi crops should be preferred 
to kharif, and that there should be annually a large area of bare 
fallow. Similarly the sandy, stony mitra of Indus bank villages is 
only cultivated with rabi crops. Generally in the better parts of the 
District the system of cultivation is the ‘“ dofasli-dosala” system. 
Elsewhere the cropping is almost solely in the rabi, but a kharif 
crop issnatched whenever the rainfall allows. Favourable rain is 
the main factor in determining what crop is to be sown. Wheat 1s 
everywhere the important crop. Gram is important in the Jandil 
of Pindigheb and the Sarwdla of Attock. In the Jandél, though 
wheat covers a larger area than grain, the latter is the important 
crop, for the wheat is yery poor, thin and ragved. Bujra is the 
autumn staple. [t is het grown in the Chhachh, its place being 
taken by moth and mung. Tn Sarwdla also the proportion of moth 
is very large. 

When rain falls in September téirdmira is sown among the 
bajra especially when the /djruis a failure, so much so that in 
years of good winter rain the whole country 3s covered with 
térdmtra, most of whielis sown, but much of which springs up 
like weeds from the seeds of previous years. In good years the 
tivdmira grows thick by the roadside, on the housetops and 
even among the ballast on the railway lines. A thrifty habit is the 
sowing of fairdmiré and mustard on the field banks, thereby 
securing a crop return even from the land occupied by these banks. 
Tn the nalas of both Patteh Jang and Attock the fertile limestone 
soil responds quickly to rain and the arca under bdjra and oilseeds 
is greater than clsewhere. 


In a country of this kind ploughing is not so important as 
further cast, and the soil does not reecive the constant labour of 
tilth that is the custom inthe Pothwar. Three or four ploughings 
are considered enough for wheat, except m the Sil Soan, and it 1s 
seldom that the cultivator finds time for more. The amount of 
seed used per acre is fully one-quarter less than in the Pothwar, 
for the dry, thirsty Jand cannot support the heavy crops of more rainy 
tracts. [t will indeed be found that in all tracts the ratio of the 
outturn to the seed varies much less ‘on different soils than the 
outturns vary, a poor soil with a poor average outturn being 
always accompanied by a low seed demand. 

Rakkar land is very bad maivu. Tn the western tracts where 
rainfall is more important than soil, the distinction between gakkar 
and mira is very small. In cultivation there is very little differs 
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growth of kharif crops than maira. Rabi crops mostly are grown 
on rakkar; chiefly wheat and tdrdmira. About half the area is under 
wheat. A great deal of the rakhur land is not cultivated every 
year. 
In the various months of the year the cultivator’s time is Agricultural 
taken up as follows :— ee 
In January, from 15th Mégh, he commences ploughing for 
the next autumn and the following spring harvests, and takes on 
his agricultural servants. 
Ploughing goes on for the next month also, and by the end 
of it some of the saison and young wheat is ready to be cut for 
fodder. | 
In Chet (March) ploughing still goes on, and melons and 
pumpkins and cotton are sown. 
In Baisékh (April) ploughing proceeds; moth is sown, and 
serson and tdrdmira are cut as well as barley and gram, and in 
the hotter tracts some of the wheat. 
In Jeth (May) some ploughing 1s done, and the wheat is cut, 
and some of it garnered. 
In Hiir (June) some ploughing is done, and the remainder of 
the wheat threshed and garnered, and, except in manured lands, 
maize, bijra, jowdr, and mung are sown. 
In Sawan (July) much ploughing is done, and the manured 
fields are sown with maize, bdjra, ete. 
In Bhédon (August) much ploughing for the ensuing spring 
harvest is done, and ploughing is done between the stalks of 
growing crops of hdjra, makki, ete., and green grass is brought in 
for the cattle. 
In Asti] (September) wheat, gram, sison, and other spring 
crops are sown, and much of the bajra, mekki, and jowdr is eut. 
In Katak (October) sowing for the spring harvest still goes 
on, aud the moth, muug and mash, hemp and similar crops are cut 
and garnered. 
In Maghar (November), should rain fall seasonably, the 
Inpdra lands which have just yielded an autumn crop, are sown 
with. spring crops. 
In Poh (December) there is little field work done. Hemp is 
picked and daily labour frequently undertaken. 


The time of sowing the winter crops is a little later than in Sowings. 
Rawalpindi Tahsil so that the plants may not come up till they are 
ready to withstand drought. It is remarkable how late sowings 
can take place. Rain in the beginning of January is not too late 
for the winter crop. Jpdra is always the last to be sown in the 
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rabi and barley is then a very favourite crop. All kharif sowings 
are broadcast, and, except in irrigated lands, all rabi sowings are 
by drill (nélf),a hollow bamboo attached to the plough share 
by the handle, and fitted with a wide wooden mouth which is 
kept supplied with seed by the ploughman. After sowing the 
field is levelled by the sohdgqd, a heavy flat beam drawn over it 
by bullocks, the driver standing on the log to increase its weight. 
The sohdgd is more usually called majh or maira. 


Bullocks are almost invariably used for ploughing, but where 
cattle are scarce, as in parts of Tallagang, cows are used, even 
cows in milk. Gencrally.the land does not get nearly so many 
ploughings as are usual in other Districts. In the light, hot soils, 
which are so common in the District, anything but very light 
ploughing does not scem to pay. The extreme is reached in some 
parts of Tallagang, where in the sandiest soils there is no plough- 
ing previous to that with which the seed is sown. In addition, 
at least south of the Kala Chitta, the cultivated area per plough 
is so large that a great. number of ploughings cannot be given. 
But the value of fallow ploughings is fairly well understood. On 
the better bdrdut soils as many ploughings are given as the cul- 
tivator can find time for, A good farmer will often turn over the 
soil as many as ten or twelve times. The depth of the furrow 
varies on different kinds of soil, the heavier soils requiring deeper 
ploughing than the light soils: The furrow is rarely over six 
inches deep. A ficld is ploughed from the outside in. The 
furrow always turns counter-clockwise, so that the right-hand 
bullock should be the strongerof the two as he has more turning 
to do. 


The manure uscd consists of house-refuse, cattle-dung, the 
droppings of sheep and goats, old straw which has mildewed or 
rotted from keeping, ashes and earth-salts. The fields lying near 
the homestead, which is usually raised above the surroynding 
soil, get manured by natural drainage and as a result of the habits 
of the people. Fields at a distance are artificially manured, the 
manure being carried to the ficlds, distributed over them, and then 
ploughed in. The droppings of sheep and goats are considered the 
most fertilising of all manures. Wherever there are irrigated 
lands they get the bulk of the available manure. The manure is 
thrown out on the ground first out of sacks, is then spread over it 
with the phto or wooden spade, and is then ploughed before 
the cropis sown. Manure is also put into fields when the crop 
has come up. In the case of sugarcane and melons, ashes and 
kallar are used in this way. 


The importance attached to manuring varies throughout the 
District. In Attock Tahsil, especially in the Chhachh, the cry 
everywhere is manure. The lack of manure is the only bar to 
the extension of well cultivation. In the dry parts of Fatteh 
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Jang and Pindigheb, the available manure is used, but exeept , 
when the rains are unusually favourable it is not considered of aAeHoutinee, 
much value. The people say that manure in very dry seasons 
only burns up the crop. 


In the east of Tallagang manure is used, not indeed with the 
same care as in Attock; but in the hotter and drier parts of the 
tahsil, manure, except so far as needed for the wells, is treated as 
so much dirt thrown down the cliff or hillock on which the village 
generally stands, to be washed away in time into the torrent bed 
below. In these dry and thirsty soils manure is said to burn up 
the crop, and no doubt it does have a bad effect; its heating effect 
is recognised even in the cooler parts of the tract, it being 
considered dangerous to manure the kharif crops in dry land, as 
the heat they have to withstand is so great: and there is little 
need to do so, as the effect of manure put on in the rabi continues 
over the next harvest at least, even on the hght sandy soils where 
it ig most evanescent. Nevertheless, the fact remains that here 
and there one finds a thrifty village which manages to use its 
available manure by putting it on the right kind of land, so the 
cause of the waste seems to be partly laziness; one would think 
that the dung would be used for fuel if for nothing else, especially 
as firewood is by no means plentiful, but even this use is seldom 
made of it. 


The best irrigated lands in the Chhachh get 300 maunds of 
manure per acre per annum. On the sugarcane lands in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Hazro, however, 600 to 700 maunds 
ef manuro per acre is put into the soil. Other irrigated lands got 
from 150 to 250 maunds. . 


Unirrigated lipara lands get from 80 to 100 maunds per acre 
in the year in which they aro manured, but no’ very accurate 
average can be struck, as the amount of manure available for any 
particular field varies very much according to the circumstances, 
the number of cattle possessed by the owner, the distance of the 
fields from the homestead, and the nature of the crop intended to 
be sown, all affecting the question. 


Hand weeding is never done except on wells, though certain Weeding 

weeds useful as fodder or otherwise are collected in their season. 
The only weeding done on rain lands is when in August bajra, 
cotton and the other kharif crops are ploughed over after good 
rain to thin them and open out the ground. - Of this operation, 
which is known as «il, it is said that it ought to be done by an 
enemy, for the benefit derived from it is in proportion to the 
violence with which the crop is treated. 


Reaping of grain crops is done with the ddutri or sickle. Reaping. 
Ratooning cotton is also cut with the sickle, but when it is desired 
to rotate the crop, the cotton roots are dug out with the spade, 
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The grain, in the case of spring crops such as wheat and 
barley, is threshed out by means of large bundles of thorns, 
which are weighted with stones (phdla) and dragged over the 
grain by cattle driven round and round as it lies on the thresh- 
ing-floor (thaldéra). The threshing-floor is a small space in one 
part of the field carefully levelled and then moistened and pressed 
down by the feet of flocks of sheep driven over it, after which 
some crop of little value is first threshed on it and after it has 
been thus cleansed, it is ready for more valuable crops. 


The autumn crops are trodden out by the feet of cattle driven 
round and round on the threshing-floor, which is smaller than that 
used for spring crops. ‘he grain which has been threshed out is 
next winnowed, as soon as a day occurs with sufficient Wind to 
carry out the operation. 


The winnowing is done first with the tringdli or pitch-fork, 
aud then with the phio, a flat spade-shaped instrument, and 
consists simply in throwmg the grain and chaff straight into the 
air; the wind blows away the heht chaff, the grain fallmg back on 
to the heap. The chhaj, or winnowing basket, 1s not used much 
for sifting grain. Bdjiu is the erop in connection with which it is 
most commonly employed. 


After the winnowing is complete, if the crop has been grown 
by a tenant, the owner's and tenant’s shares are separated off at 
the threshing-floor, and the dues of the village artizans are paid 
at the same time. ‘l'lie-owners of the crop ate usually at this time 
also much pestered by beggars, to whom it is the practice to give 
small portions of the grain and straw. 


In all tahsils embanking. is of much importance. Large 
embankments are constructed by calling m all the neighbours to 
help. The smaller embankments are made by the cultivator 
himself, sometimes with the aid of hired labour. Embanking and 
levelling are done with the karrdh, a large wooden shovel drawn 
by bullocks and held by the owncr. Beginning at the top of the 
field the peasant drives lis oxen towards the lower end, holding 
the karvah down so that it gets filled with earth. Atthe lower end 
the karrdh is lifted, and the earth deposited on the embankment. 
The process both levels the field and raises an embankment at the 
lower end which retains the drainage water. 


Agricultural nnplements are of the usual types. The ploughs 
(hal) are light and similar to those used in other parts of the 
Punjab. There is no tendency to replace them by any other. 
The ploughshare (iw) is a strong flat piece of wood, broad. at 
the back and centre, but gradually tapering to a point, called 
phald. Into the middle of this fits the shaft (hal), from which it 
takes its name. The woodwork of the plough is usually of olive, 
phulah, kikar, khair or shisham. 
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Other implements used in agricultural pursuits in this District 
are— 

Panjdli or jot (yoke), made usually of light wood, Persian 
lilac or bamboo, for yoking oxen to the plough or harrow. 

Nari (traces) of leather, for attaching the yoke to the plough, 

ete. 
Trat (whip), a whip with wooden handle and leather lash 
for driving oxen. Choka (goad) of wood, with iron point. 
Maira or majh (harrow). This is a flat board, some ten inches 
broad and eight feet long.. A pair of oxen is yoked to this, and 
the driver stands on the board and drives them over the field to 
level it before sowing after ploughing : usually made of phula, tit 
or pine wood. 

Karrah (earth-board), a large flat board with teeth at the 
lower end. Drawn by bullocks, and used for levelling fields by 
dragging earth from higher portions on to the lower, made of 
various woods, khair, phula or tit; much used in this district. 

Jandra or jandri (earth-board), similar to the karrah, but 
smaller and drawn by hand instead of bullocks. Requires two 
men to work it, one to hold it down, the other to drag it. 

Khopa (blinkers), coverings placed over the eyes of bullocks 
or buffaloes when working Persian wheels. 

Chhikka or topa (muzzle), made of string, placed over the 
noses of cattle to prevent their eating the crops; also used to 
prevent calves from sucking. 

Nali (seed pipe), a pipe, headed by a cup, attached to the 
back of the plough, through which the seed is allowed to fall. 

Trangar, open net for carrying straw or grass. 

Ghomadni or ghomat (sling), used for frightening birds, etc., 
off the crops. 

Manna (platform), a high platform, with bed of string, placed 
in the fields when the crops are ripening for the watchers to sit 
upon, 

Phdla, a bundle of thorny branches pressed together and 
loaded with stones, dragged by bullocks over the crops to break 
the husks and chop up the straw. 

Tringli (pitch-fork), used for throwing up the mixed grain 
and chaff into the air to separate them. 

Phio, a flat spade, used for throwing the grain into the air 
after it has been already sifted by the tringli, to further divide off 
the actual grain from chaff and dust. The blade is usually made of 
shisham carefully planed, the handle of bamboo or light wood. 

Chhaj (winnowing basket), shovel-shaped basket, the smaller 
kind is used for winnowing grain, the larger for sifting refuse. 

Salanga or satdnga (pitch-fork with two prongs), a rough 
wooden pitch-fork, chiefly used for lifting bundles of thorns ‘im 
making thorn hedges, ; 

Kanddli or kundala (for digging holes), shaped like a straight 
narrow spade, made of wood with iron blade. 

U 
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Kaht (spade), a spade with blade at right angles to the handle. 

Kohdri, kuthdri (axe). 

Ddntri or daréia (sickle), sickle for cutting crops, ete. 

Ramba or khivpa (trowel), this is a small trowel or hoe, with 
a short handle. 

Tokra (basket), a large basket for carrying manure. 

Bora, open sack of rough rope for carrying manure, earth, etc., 
on beasts of burden. 


There is little sugarcate grown in this District, except in 
Chhachh. The old sugar-mill or Lohd» is not met with ; the Behea 
sugar-mill being almost universally employed. Those zamfnddrs 
who grow sugarcane, but have no mills of their own, hire those of 
their neighbours at one rupee per day of 24 hours. 

Oil-mills, known as ghdni, are used to express oil from sarson, 
tivdmira and other oil-seeds. These are constructed of wood, 
usually of shisham, tit or philai, and consist of a circular recept- 
acle of wood, made strong and bound at the top with iron, in 
which the grain to be crushed is placed. At the bottom of this is 
a small outlet for the,oil to escape. 


In the centre of the receptacle a heavy wooden crusher 
revolves, being yoked by a beam at right angles to itself to an ox 
or buffalo. The horizontal beam is weighted with stones, and as 
the animal paces slowly round, grain is pressed between the vertical 
crusher and the sides of the circular receptacle, the oil is squeezed 
out and escapes below. This is the usual form found throughott 
the Province, and it is to be met with in nearly every village in 
the District. It costs about Rs. 35 to make on the average. — It is 
still occasionally but very rarely used for pressing sugarcane ; the 
belna or Behea sugar-mil] being now commonly employed. 

The account given‘of cropping on various classes of soils will 
have shown to what extent rotation of crops is practised. The 
dofasli-dosdéla system is, when strictly adhered to, essentially a 
system of rotation. Where the other system prevails the rabi land 
usually bears wheat year after year, varied every third or fourth 
year in Tallagang by a crop of gram put in to rest the soil which 
its nitrogen producing properties enable it to do. But a long 
succession of gram crops is also considered harmful, and is varied 
by wheat now andagain. The rotation of crops of well lands ig 
strictly observed. But beyond this no special attention is paid to 
rotation. Certain crops are, however, supposed to do particularly 
Well following certain other crops, as, for instance, wheat after 
moth, and gram after cotton. 

The following general remarks on the standard of cultivation 
are quoted from the Settlement Reports of Tallagang and Fatteh 
Jang and Pindigheb. 


Mr. Talbot wrote :— 
** Much of the slovenliness of cultivation which strikes one at 
first sight is more apparent than real: the kharff land, for instance, 
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in many parts of Tallagang and elsewhere has a very slipshod Sees 
appearance, being thickly studded with clumps of grass and brush- Aetleulture. 
wood, the latter chiefly the dwarf ber: these are carefully avoided 
in ploughing, for the grass, of course, is useful, and the shrubs, cut 
down every winter, yield firewood, and in addition their leaves 
dried and separated from the stems provide a most valuable fodder, 
which in some villages is sold to great advantage. On the whole, 
as observed by Colonel Wace in paragraph 49 of his Assessment 
Report, the agriculture of the tract, rough as it is, is well adapted 
to its circumstances, and its methods are often the necessary 
consequence of the largeness of the areas dealt with: improvement 
seems certainly possible, in the fuller use of manure, and greater 
attention to weeding—where needed (which it hardly is on the 
sandier soils)~-and, more important than either, in the gradual 
levelling up and terracing of the sloping maira land, in which 
respect much might be done. Gradual improvement is no doubt 
taking place in this direction and will continue to be effected 
as population becomes denser, and..the supply of new land for 
cultivation begins to fall.” 


About Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang Mr. Kitchin wrote :— Pindigheb 
«“The'cultivated area per plough is so large that the same Sang” 
per pioug, g Jang. 
amount of ploughing cannot be given asim the Réwalpindi District, General. 
Generally there is more land than cultivators, and the cultivation cultivation, 
being in the hands of tenants they have not the same inducement to 
careful plodding labour as have peasant owners. The well cultiva- 
tion in the Sil Soan and the cultivation of the best bdrdni lands in 
that circle is as good as could be desired, but with that exception 
the oultivation falls far short of perfection. Many of the owners 
are hard on their tenants, especially the owners who are themselves 
weak and impoverished, and there is small advantage in labour 
when the fruit of the toil is carried off by another man. In very 
few villages are the tenants numerous enough to do full justice to 
the land. 


The cultivation gets more and more careless towards the west 
as the fields get larger and the climate drier, until m Makhad the 
cultivation is very slovenly. The Pathans of Makhad are not bad 
cultivators, but they have not the patience to continually plough 
and embank the same field, so they prefer to keep large areas 
under cultivation and by changing from field to field they get the 
same total produce which a closer cultivator could get off a much 
smallerarea. The Pathan sepoy when he comes on pension invests 
his savings in a huge embankment, while hesits down to enjoy 
the produce of his labour. The Awans of the Awan tract of 
Pindigheb are fair but not good cultivators, and have something 
of the slovenly ways of the Pathan. Khattars everywhere are bad, 
Jodhras, when they cultivate themselves, are little better, while 
the Gheba still finds his occupation in driving tenants and is seldom 
reduced to working himself. 
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Among the tenants and among owners there is still a great 
deal of co-operation, and the custom of calling in ail the neighbours 
to help in embankments, or in any special work still prevails, the 
cost of feeding them being the only cost involved. The~-large 
owners all claim the right to call out their tenantry whenever they 
think fit, and this right wisely exercised is of great use in breaking 
up new lands, or in improving old lands.” 

Practically the whole population resident in the villages and a 
large proportion of the urban population is either engaged in or 
dependent on agriculture. The proportion of the population which 
is actually engaged in cultivation is 66 per cent. 

The demand for labour is considerable only at harvest time, 
especially at sprig harvest. The chief source of supply is 
the menial classes, who join in all the harvesting operations, 
and also assist when any special work is undertaken, Men of 
the agricultural tribes and Kashmiri and Pathan immigrants 
aro also available. The latter enter in the District in time 
for the autumn harvest and stay out the winter. They are 
often employed in the construction of embankments. During the 
hot weather there is little demand. for labour, and indeed a portion 
of the agricultural population is accustomed at that time of year to 
seek employment elsewhere, But especially at the rabi harvest 
outside labour has generally to be employed, for the cultivating 
holdings are too large for the tenants to reap all the crop themselves 
when the harvest is at all good. The expense is not great, for 
there are always plenty of people who work for their food only, 
and the tenants help one another. 

The following table gives) the percentage of the area har- 
vested of each of the principal crops on the total crops harvested :— 


ATTOCK. . ¢ 
—— aa) - 
3 4 cf ; = "= q 
2 9 a = | =@l4 
E z » | ¢@\2)s|s {2 
2 ra -|/e¢il\-ai]28)]2 | & 
a 2 Rn ei al Ay aa ot 
Kharif. 
Sugarcane a 2 28 2 ot ee Ge -_ , 
Bajra 17:4 ll 42! 2b1 96 20 29 13 
Maize 3 112 27 | 105 | 87 1 Bails 4h 
Jowar , 39 43 31 32 36 4 3 5 
Pulses ... 46 12 2°6 13) 48 3 4 6 
Cotton ... 27 16 4 26) 17 2 2 4 
Others... 07 ‘4 2 4 2 I 1 1 
Total Kharif 32:5 316 | 13:4) 38:9 ) 29-7 3h 42) 29 
Rabi. 
Wheat ,.. re 45°3 41-3 | 52:4 | 87-1 | 42:6 43 42 51 
Barley .. 34 81} 62] 67] 7 4 4 t 
Gram, 10 85 | 20-6 26 od I4 1 l4 
Oileseds 7 | 27) 65; 182) 75 7 9 4 
Tobacco ‘2 Bit ‘7 “4 16] ou. fas wil 
Othera . 1d: 44 12 bili 21 1 2 
Total Rabi 675 684) 866 | 6h1) 703 69 68 71 
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The rabi is the important crop. 67°5 per cent of the crops are, =~ 
harvested in the rabi and 32°5 per cent in the kharif. Wheat is by Acrieulpare: 
far the most important crop and amounts to 45°3 per cent of the 
whole. Béjra is next in importance with 17-4 per cent, and gram 
and oilseeds come next. . 
Wheat is the principal crop of the year m every circle, and 18 Rabi crops, 
the principal source of pros- 


Per cent. . 1, vane 

Rabi Crope— perity. In Tallagang and 
Wheat. the Attock Sarwila it occu- 
eT 4 pies more than half of the 
Surwala eo a 52 harvested area. It is grown 

Nala tae Sa ‘ és . : Bees : 
Fattoh Jang shail _ 12 on every class of soil, but mn 
Nalé " so #0 the Chhachh is displaced on 
Sia es ee 44 well lands by sugarcane and 
Brneahon alias - tobacco, and is of compara- 
ee ia see td tively slight importance on 
T Nag Tahsil ... - a the irrigated lands in Talla- 

, vee 0 7 

“District : 45°3 gang, where barley largely 


takes its place. Both wheat 
and barley are, when irrigated, valued chiefly as fodder. The latter 
can be cut over more frequently and yields more heavily than the 
former. Wheat is nearly always sown in fallow land, as the first of the 
two consecutive crops taken in the two years’ cycle, and is not sown 
after a kharif crop even in lipdru soil. In the rich double cropped 
lands of Attock Tahsil the kharif maize is usually followed by barley, 
but in the Ndld the maize crop is often off the ground early enough 
to allow wheat to be sown. Ploughings usually begin after the 
Christmas rains, and go on as occasion permits more or less until 
the crop is sown. Heavy rains are desirable in August and 
September before sowings. The best time for sowing is early in 
October, but if there is not enough moisture at that time the crop 
may be sown up to the end of December or even in January, but 
in the latter case very good rains are required through the spring 
to bring on thecrop. When a kharif crop has already been taken 
off the land wheat is usually sown, if possible, in November. . In 
some parts of the District, when the autumn crop has.not been 
favourable, and it has not been possible to sow it before, wheat has 
occasionally been sown as late as the end of January or even the 
beginning of February, but this is done only under pressure of 
necessity and with very little prospect of success. Generally the 
zamindars think that they cannot have too much rain while the 
crop isin the ground. Of all crops it is the most tolerant of drought 
provided that there is plenty of moisture in the ground to give it 
a good start at the outset. Rains in Chet (March), however, are 
much prized, the people having a proverb to the effect— 
Wasse Chetar 
Na ghar meve na khetar, 
or 
Wasse Chet, 
Na khal mitte na khet, 
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the meaning being that there is no room anywhere for the gram 
when rain falls in March. After the crop is sown it requires little 
or no attention. On irrigated land it is generally weeded to some 
extent, the commonest weed being the pidzi or wild leek. On 
such land and also on the best bardni lands, if the crop promises 
to be a heavy one, it iseut over for fodder, or grazed down when 
a fair height, and afterwards grows up and yields a normal crop. 


The crop ripens in April. Reaping begins in the end of that 
month, but may be much later if sowings were late. The wheat 
grain is almost all the ordinary red bearded Gujar Khan variety, 
known locally as lohi, vattar or «atti, The soft white beardless 
variety, known as ddyar, is also grown, but although it yields 
better and ripens earlier it is more easily withered by drought, and 
the grain is not so valuable. Beardless red wheat (rod2) is Very 
little sown. Surson (mustard) and fdrdmira are in many parts of 
the District often grown with the wheat, but they are never allowed 
to ripen, being taken out early in the year for fodder and other 
purposes. It wasat onc tlie.supposed that this practice rendered 
the wheat more liable to‘rust (d7an17), but careful enquiries made 
on this point did not bear out the assumption. Other mixtures 
with wheat are not common. 


Rust and hailstorms in spring are the greatest dangers to 
which the wheat crops of the District are exposed. Rust, known 
as kumimi or kungi, is the result of damp cloudy weather. Rain 
alone does not appear to produce it, unless accompanied and 
followed by heavy damp close weather. If the weather between 
the showers of rain is bright/and) wind springs up, the tendency 
to rust is dissipated, and it is wonderful to see how much good a 
few clear fresh days will do even to crops which have already 
begun to rust, provided the mischief has not gone too far. 


Barley is a valuable crop on irrigated and manured soils, but 


Per cent. ite J va 
Attock Tabsfl ... “fe iar | its importance in the whole 
- Chhachh i. as Sl District is small. On the 
Re ee Re well lands of Attock Tahsil 
Fatteh Jang Tahsil 4 it is twice as important as 
aro a wheat. It is usually consi- 
ee a | deree to do after maize 
Pa ce 5 much better than wheat, but 
ake : the best cultivators of the 
Tallageng Taboti os cA Sil Soan prefer wheat. In 
District... 37 the southern parts of the 


District, as in horse-owning villages, there is a brisk demand for 
fodder, the crop is a very profitable one, and is mainly cut green 
for fodder. The cultivator may, for instance, sell one cut at 
Rs. 2 per kandl, cut the crop over once himself tor his cattle, and at 
last, ripening the crop, may get as much as 10 or 12 maunds of 
grain to the acre. If he sells the standing crop outright he can 
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get Rs. 5 or Rs 6 per handl, or even more thanthat. Infavourable — - 
Agriculture. 


circumstances the crop can be cut over three or four times. 


Barley can be sown much later than wheat, and ripens earlier. 
In years of heavy winter rain the area under barley always shows 
large increase. The crop is usually reaped in April and May, 
and is garnered generally by theend of June, or early in July. In 
years of pressure or distress, barley is sometimes cut in March, 
and the grain, though not absolutely ripe,. can then be eaten. 
Generally speaking the yield of barley is always larger than 
that of wheat, though of course the grain is much less valuable. 
It is always grown alone, and, like the wheat, is of good quality. 


Gram (chhola) is pre-eminently the crop of the sandy villages gram, 
of the Jandal and the Sarwala. 


Per cent. a 
Attock Tahsil.., : OM In Fatteh Jang it is grown 
CHBASHN, 2 “ Ge en only here and there on sandy 
Barwila... uy ws 206 , ia 
Nala - ba » 28 soils... Elsewhere it is grown, 
Fatteh Sang Taheil os oF never on any soil but maira, 
Gheb bee “ee 4 wherever the soil is light. In 
SilSoan ws i 1 vee : 
Pindigheb Tabsil oP ag Cory uence ib 18 an import- 
Sandal .. - wR antcrop in Tallagang, for the 
coe We Oe oa light soils and the scanty rain- 
Tallagang Tahsil ue. fall of that tahsil exactly suits 
District... - uw ~=«:10 


this crop. Gram followed by 
wheat is the characteristic rotation of the Jandil. The gram grown 
is almost all the common sort, with here and there a little of the 
white kabuli variety, known locally as rode, Sowings take place 
in October, and the crop is cut in April. The growing plant is 
an important article of diet, the tender shoots for some two 
months every year being plucked and eaten as a vegetable. At 
this stage the crop is almost public property, outsiders being 
allowed to help themselves freely, The plants profit by the prun- 
ing which they undergo, and also by being grazed over when 
young by sheep and goats. It is accounted a more valuable crop 
than wheat, but it is a delicate crop, suffering from drought and 
from excessive rain, from wind or from frost. Hven cloud is said 
to have a blighting effect. When all the elements are favourable the 
yield from gram is double that of wheat. It would be a very 
popular crop if it were not so uncertain, but a good gram crop 
comes only now and then, and a season which may suit wheat may 
be disastrous togram. Asa food-grain gram is consumed only by 
the very poorest. 


Nearly all the oilseeds, which comprise seven per cent of the oilseeds. 
total crops harvested, are fdrdmira (Hruca sativu), usually but 
inaccurately called rape. 
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Térdmira is one of the three important rabi crops, and in 


Artock District. | Térdmira. 
Per cent. 
Attock Taher) 66 
Chhaehh 25 
Sarwala 61 
Nala 1i+7 
Fatteh Jang Taheil | 9 
ala 16 
Gheb me foi . 10 
Sil Soan or oat 6 
Pindigheb Tahsil . ct vee 4 
Jandal du int ive 7 
Makhad 5 
Sil 8 
Yallagang Tahsil as = 4 
District sits 66 


Fatteh Jang and the 
Attock Nala ranks after 
wheatalone. Itneeds no 
cultivation, the seed is 
cheap, and the crop will 
grow onany land. It is 
grown almost exclusively 
on the most inferior kinds 
of unirrigated land, much 
of the poorest rakkar 


being able to nreduce nothing more than a light tdrdmira crop, 
unless it be a very poor cotton. § T'drdmiva is also sown along the 
edges of paths, over the ridges between fields, is dribbled in 
among’ the fdjra, and is scattered broadcast about the fields when- 
ever rain falls in November. ‘The seed is cheap and the zaminddr 
who cannot afford wheat seed can always afford tdrdmira, Tithe crop 
fails there is little loss, and if it succeeds the profit is large, It 
is a most useful crop. Like gram it is used as a vegetable when 
green. A good deal is also consumed for fodder. Itis the favourite 
food of camels. But the bulk of the crop is allowed to ripen, and 
a valuable oil extracted, Yhe only objection to tdrdmira is that 
it isan exhausting crop, and 1s considered the most exhausting of 
all rabi crops. In a good year the tdrdmira pays the revenue of 
the whole year, and. great quantities are exported. In Fatteh 
Jang itself there are a great many oil presses, and the oil stored 
in kerosine tins is sent in to Rawalpindi and Gujar Khan for 
export. The oil for lighting purposes has now been superseded by 
kerosine, but it 1s considered very strengthening and healthy as 
an article of food, and in many ways takes the place of ghi for 
frying, ete. The outward application in plague and other cases is 
said to be very beneficial. he Kot estate makes a large income 


annually from this crop. 


A remarkable characteristic of ftdrdmira is its vitality. It 1s 
often self-sown. In years of good rainfall it springs up overy- 
where, even on the housetops, in the Kala Chitta Forest, and 


among the ballast on the railway lines. 


The real matured area can 


never be determined, and the recorded area can be considered 
only a very rough estimate. Taken all in all tdrdmira is probably 
amore important crop than even gram. It is generally called 


gnamdah. 


The only other oilseed of importance is sarson, or mustard (Bras- 
sica campestris). It is grown to any extent only in Attock Tahsil, 
especially in the Nala, but even there it does not amount to 2 per 
cent of the total harvested area. When sown alone it is grown 
for oilseed. More commonly it is sown among the wheat for use 
as sig or vegetables or for fodder. Itis sown in theend of Sep- 
tember, and when allowed to ripen for oilseed is cut in the second 
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half of April. “Lands sown with wheat and saison mixed have a of AP.ILA. 
very rich and pleasing appearance to the eye. Two varieties of ‘Ait 
sarson, the white known as govt or chitéi, and the black, or kdli, are ons 
In use. 

Tobacco is grown to any extent only in Attock Tahsil and only Tobaec*: 
onirngatedlands. It is most commoninthe Chhachh. There are 
two kinds, that grown for snuff (sds) in Hazro in the Chhachhand 
in eleven of the neighbouring villages, and the ordinary tobacco. 
Again the ordinary tobacco is of two kinds, that of the Chhachh being 
superior to that of the Sarwdla and Nalacircles. The snuff tobacco 
owes its excellence to the Gandgarh spills, which give an additional 
fertility to the heavily manured well lands reund the town of Hazro. 
Tobacco is sown from 15th January to the end of February in 
small seed beds protected from frost and the cold north winds, by 
reed screens erected on one side of and overlapping the beds. 
When the season becomes warmer, and the seedlings are a few 
inches above the ground, they are planted out in plots. ‘The crop 
is cut in the end of June. The best tobacco is made mto snuff by 
the Kashmiris and Aroras of Hazro. Thence it is exported 
through the Lawrencepur station to other iparts of the Punjah, 
especially Amritsar, and to Karachi Snuffis also manufactured at 
Makhad and Pindigheb. The snuff habit is general in the District. 


The very best wells, which are thoroughly commanded by the 

Gandgarh spills, yield about 10 maunds of produce; but this is 
unusual, The ordinary snuff growing land will yield about 32 
maunds an acre, and an acre of ordinary tobacco about 24 maunds. 
The Sarwila and Nala yields are somewhat lower. Rs. 4. per maund 
for snuff tobacco and Rs. 2-8-0 per maund for ordinary tobacco are 
average rates. The price of tobacco is falling with the spread of 
cultivation. 

Vegetables, a little alsi and massar (Hrvnm lens) methra and Other rabi 
melons make up the rest of the rabi crops. None of these crops °P* 
are of any importance. Melons are grown to some extent in the 
Chhachh on the moist lands below the Gandgarh mountains. 
Safflower (kasumba) used to be cultivated, but has disappeared 
owing to the use of aniline dyes. Methra (Trigonella fanugrecum) 
ig grown only in the Chhachh and is used for fodder. 


Except in the Chhachh bdjra (Penicillaria spicata), the spiked Knorif crops 


Abiaele 2. - _ Percout. millet, 18 everywhere the cies 
Chhechh a: - ne. all-importantautumncrop, 
Naa hii i aa though in Sarwéla and the 
Fatteh Jang = J 99 Jandalit is not one of the 
eee Be “ as Se - -principal staples of the 
Ri] Soan... ‘ a. 2 year. In Tallagang its 
aah es a cae importance is completely 
Mukbad : es vas OB overshadowed by that of 
Tallagang a i = - wheat. There the method 
District... F a a. ES of cultivation somewhat 
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owaPiza. resembles that in Riwalpindi. It is sown on unirrigated land, doing 
particularly well on the manured lands around the village sites, 
on which it is probably grown more extensively than any othe) 
crop, even wheat. In Tallagang it is not, as a rule, cultivated on 
the bdvdni Tland, where it 1s hable to injurious flooding, and it 
does but poorly, as a rule, on the ordinary maira. But the great 
bdjra-growing tract is the country between the Soan and the Kala 
Chitta, including the Attock Nala. ‘There the success of the agri- 
cultural year depends greatly on the bdjra harvest, for the grain 
is the principal food of the people, and the stalks of the cattle. 
Failure of the bdjru is not a disaster comparable to the failure of 
the wheat harvest, but it means a year of struggle and discomfort 
for the men and of positive distress for the cattle. To some 
extent tivdmiru is an alternative crop to bdjre, and is nearly 
always sown in the ldjia fields, but it is not possible for both to 
prosper, and, if one is to fail it is far better that a good bajra crop 
should choke the tdvadmira than that the bdjra should wither in 
the ground, leaving the tdrdmira to wait for the winter rain. In 
the Sil and Makhad cireles béjrais an important irrigated crop, but 
only on the poor wells where maize will not grow. On such 
lands the yield of bajraw is large, and the crop is fairly safe. On 
manured land bdjra is grown not in fallow land but in land which 
has already grown a crop of wheat or barley. There are excep- 
tions, however, for the rainfall is too uncertain for any definite 
course of rotation to be regularly followed, but the rule is that 
bdjra is not sown in fallow land. 


Agriculture. 


Sowings take place in the latter half of May and in June or 
after the first heavy rain of the monsoon, and the crop is cut in 
September and the first half of October. The seed is about 
2 seers per acre sown broadcast. The best bdj7a is grown with the 
stalks well apart from each other, so that the plough can be run 
between in August when the operation called sil, described at page 
148, is done. 


A common agricultural proverb on the proper method of grow- 
ing various crops runs as follows :— 
Moth supattat 
Ta ghane 
Dad trap jowdy’ 
Grithon utte bdjra 
Dalanga utte bev 


which signifies that mofh should be grown with the plants at a dis- 
tance from each other; #7 with them close together; jowdr stalks 
at a frog’s leap distance from each other ; bdjra stalks a span apart 
and cotton stalks separate one pace from each other. 


When the crop is ripening great care is taken to protect this 
and other kharif crops from birds, a platform (manna) of wood or 
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dried mud being erected, on which some one sits all day to guard 
the crops. The ears (sitfa) are often plucked and roasted as soon 
as the grain forms. The average outturn is usually decidedly 
lower than that of whieat. 


South of the Kala Chitta maize is not grown at all except on 
Percent. irrigated land. In Tallagang 


Attock a is BT ae 

Chhachh 6 a ve 12 it is almost entirely unknown, 
rene os i ee the average area under maize 
Fatteh Jaug us as each year not exceeding 50 
Abe? : ee acres. In Fattch Jang and 
Bi] Scan ‘, A ant Pindivheb it is much the most 
Pinganep es on important crop of the year 
Makhad i : eae ou irrigated lands. The erop- 
Tallagang ms - ae ping in the Sarwiala is sunt- 
District 3 lay to that in Fatteh Jang. 


But in the rest of Attock Talisil maize is grown to a considerable 
extent on bdérdii lands. Ttis, however, pre-eninently a crop for well 
lands. Tn chdéAi lands of all kinds it is the favourite crop. Tt covers 
75 percent of the well land, 83-of the abi and 71 per cent of the 
nahiiin Attock Talisil, The two varicties which are universally cul- 
tivated are the white and the yellow, called respectively sufed or 
chitti and pili, The Attock Tahsilis the only Talsil in which the 
American variety is grown and locally known as yarn, but 
must not be confused with that called farami or inausam garma, 
grown in Pingghel. 

The favourite crop to follow maize is barley. It is generally 
udmitted that wheat dves not do well alternated with Indian 
corn, but’ in the Attack Nala wheat after maize has become more 
popular, 


In Fattoh Jang Tahsil the wheat or barley (generally barley, 
but in this tahsil it is sometimes the custom to alternate wheat and 
maize) being reaped about the last day of April, the land is then 
left fallow for a month, in June the land is ploughed and manured, 
and after this, as soon as the rainfall comes, three or four times 
more. Sowing takes place from the 1st to the 15th August. If 
the rainfall is not opportune and the land irrigable, it is flooded 
seven days before sowing. In chai lands weekly waterings take 
place till the crop is matured. Gadi is effected fortnightly ; but if 
the rainfall is plentiful, ordinary weeding is substituted. The 
crop matures in about two and half months. 


In the Attack Tahsil American corn is cultivated by the 
Mallifrs of Sarwala and is sown in May to June and reaped m 
July to August. At this season the indigenous varieties cannot be 
cultivated, ‘The land is ploughed three or four times and manured 
before sowing. IJfat the time of ploughing and before sowing time 
no manure is procurable, manuring is effected when the crop is 
about a foot lugh. If there is not an opportune rainfall, it is 
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usual in irrigated lands to water before sowing. (udi is effected 
when the cob is half grown, and again when about a yard high, 
and when the crop is formed in irrigated lands, but in bdardnit lands 
furrowing (sil) is substituted for godi when the crop is eighteen 
inches high. Sowing of the native seed takes place from 23rd 
July to 2nd August. 


The cobs form about the middle of October, and reach matu- 
rity at about the end of October. The stalk (téuda) is then eut 
and collected in heaps (phaxsw) and exposed for a fortnight to the 
sun. ‘I'he cobs are then separated from the stalk and peeled; the 
white variety requires plenty of manure. Dhanian a sort of 
masala, 18 occasionally sown atter the last godi, but then the crop 
is not succeeded by barley. 

In Pindigheb tahsil maize is sown about the L1th of May, and 
veaches maturity about the 5th of August. Sometimes maize is 
again sown in the kharif, ripening about the 12th December. 
When maize is alternated with wheat, the land is left fallow for a 
crop in between, t., eA/asli system. Whon the wheat has been 
reaped, the land is wateredand ploughed, and the yellow maski, 
called garma, sown. Tt is cleared about the 6th August. The 
system of sowing is as follows. he land is watered, and when 
the surface has caked itis ploughed and harrowed and the clods 
are smashed up; the land is then furrowed, and holes called chola 
are made with a rambs.. Two or three seeds are dropped into each 
hole. Godi and the destruction of insects have to be regularly 
effected. The hot weather crop is always poor, and, as has been 
mentioned, good successive crops of wheat and makhi are not 
generally obtained. Very often the hot weather crop of maize is 
succeeded by Mdjra in the kharif; a plough with two cattle is 
worked by one man. Manuring is generally done before the cold 
weather crop of maize, and always before plauting wheat or barley. 
This suffices for the whole year’s course. Two or three days after 
the appearance of the crop, it is usual to water it, and godt 1s 
effected. Uscless or poor plants are removed and given to the 
cattle. The hot weather crop matures about the 28th of August. 
The crop is then cut and collected in heaps ( phassa). The seeds 
are allowed to dry in the skin, and the phassa is watched at night. 
When dry, the cobs are separated from the stalks, aud after two 
or three days’ more exposure, the seed is beaten from the core with 
clubs, and the best seed set apart for sowing. The grain is win- 
nowed, and the core used for fuel and the stalks given to the 
cattle. 

The Malliirs of Ikhlas grow a fine coh. Good land and good 
husbandry are both required. | 


The most successful cultivators of maize are the Mallidrs or 
Ardins, a most industrious class, and the best cultivators in the 
District. Their success is obtained by constant ploughing before 
sowing; assiduous attention to the crop by weeding, godi ; and sil; 
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andl -care in the solection of seed. The finest seeds of the fnest CHAP. ILA 
cobs are most carefully preserved for next year’s sowing. Agriculture. 


The Awdns are also successful cultivators of inaize, and very 
nearly vival the Mallidrs. Of course in maize cultivation, the 
amount of manure available, timely rainfall, and a judicious rota- 
tion of crops, are all most important factors; but what is required 
to improve the quality of the maize grown isa careful selection of 
seed by the cultivators, and the fostermg care displayed by the 
Mallitrs iu bringing their erop to maturity. 


Pulses are, at least in area, second in importance among the Pulses. 


Per cent, kharif crops to bdjra alone. 
ny Se aay 

hedsdiee oe e * ee They ave MIiY, moth and 
Chhachh ... ae vee {2 mash (L haseolous MMALGO, UCO- 

2 9.68 ‘pea . 7 s ‘ 
we . a a nitifolius, and radiatus). The 
Fatteh Jang 4 lastis not common. In At- 
Nala 2 “a ale Pa hetl-z Pa ba 
arch i tock Tahsil ang is slightly 
Sil Soun more popular than moth, but 

x is r . 
eee ae 5 south. of the Kala Chitta the 
Makhad ; former is growh, in any 
Mallageag' 5 quantities, only in the Sil 
District ... 16 


“ Soan circle of Fatteh Jang 
Tahsil. Generally more aoth is grown thau inn, and especially mn 
Pindigheb. These pulses are confined to the poorer rain lands. 
Moth in particular is an inferior crop grown in inferior land. 
They are nearly always grown as a mixture with bdjra, rhart or 
cotton, and are sown immediately ifter rain in April. They are 
easily grown and require little labour. In the Chhachh pulses 
take the place of hajra which is hardly grown at all. 


Moth is valued as food for horses and cattle. The grain is an 
excellent substitute for gram, aud the straw makes good fodder. 
Mung and netsh are used only as vegetables ov dil. Neither crop is 
of much importance. 


Jude ov great millet is grown on all classes of land) Jowar. 
Per cent. but chiefly on watra. A good 
deal is sown on the Sarwalla 


Frost ee satléh,the Chellands. On the 
arse, ~ . as whole more jowdr is grown 
Fatteh Jang if 3 than maize. Kverywhere it 
a ae is grown exclusively for fod- 
SilSoan_... 3 der, and issown thick. The 
Fane en , area under this crop tends 
Makhad 3 to increase as the grazing 
Teens. ; grounds contract with the 
District 39 wdvauce of cultivation. It 


also yields some grain if allowed to ripen, but it is seldom left to 
mature. It is grown very easily, gives no trouble, and with 
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OHAPILA. f.vourable rains yields a good return; but it succumbs to drought 

Agriculture. more easily than bdjia. For this reason it is generally grown on 
good lands. The succulent stalks provide an imperfect substitute 
for sugarcane for chewing. 


Cotton. Cotton (kapds) is grown on the best soils and on the 
Per cent. worst. In all four tahsils 
Aitovk ‘7 the well-irrigated area under 
Ohhachh ss 16 cotton is considerable, but 
ela ae an ie much the greatest amount 
Fatteh Tung 2 is grown on mata. A good 
ook 3 deal of the nahri land in the 
Sil Soan 3 Attock Tahsil also is under 
rer, ae ‘ cotton. In Tallagang it is 
fakhus : found on the wells, and on 
Tallagang ... 4 the inferior soils, cluding a 
District wT 


great partofthe newly broken 
rekar, sloping g atti stuf of the poorest and roughest description. 
On such land the yield,-iffanyy, js nuserably small, “but tho crop fills 
the ground for several years at little cost or trouble. There is 
always some cotton grownin every village, not for sale, but to meet 

ersonal requirements, howings take place in March and Apri). 
The seed is sown broadeast, but scantily, so that the plants shall 
not press upon each other, , Furrowing (sit) is done after it has 
begun to come up, especially on Irrigated lands, and pickings begin 
in the middle of September, and continue once a week throughout 
November, This is usually done by women aud children. The 
husks are given to cattle) after roasting, with their chaff or other 
fodder. Cotton is a plant which can be ratooned, and if another 
crop is desired, it is ent down in December. | But this is not done 
onirrigated lands. On binini lands it stands for two, and in 'Tal- 
lagang as a rule for three years, yielding best in the second year, 
when the plants are more vigorous and bushy, and worst in the 
third year, when there is a great falling off both in quality and in 
quantity. Jf it is intended totake a different crop off the ground 
in succession to cotton, as on irrigated lands, it is necessary to dig 
out the roots carefully. It is in Tallagang succeeded by jouw, On 
irrigated lands it is always a valuable crop. ‘Too much rain is bad 
for it, and it grows best on average land which, wlule not damp 
and waterlogged, should be fairly moist. It is both hardy of 
growth and exhausting to the soil. 


Sugarcane. Sugarcane grows only in Attock ahsil, on chdhi and-high 
Kuna, class dif lands. Where the best canc is grown the soil must be so 


good and the manuring so heavy that a second crop of onions, 
cucumbers, or, on a few wells near Hazro, even tobacco becomes 
possible. 


Three kinds are cultivated—pawadha, hav and sakdrai. The 
pauudhe and schérui varieties are sold standing, and are eut up and 
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eaten as gaudert for chewing. The ido is a slender variety of cane, OHAP I LA. 
from which the juice is extracted. Paundhais the only cane grown Aaviculture. 
in the Nala circle, and is there confined practically entirely to the 
rich dbilands of Hasan Abddland Wah. It is also produced in the 
well lands of Hazro in the Chhachh, and on certain wells in eleven 
of the neighbouring villages. Inthe Sarwéla it is not found as a 
rule at all, except in Shirdni, one of the twelve villages noted above, 
which runs up close on Hazro on the north, and spreads away into 
Sarwala sand on the south. Thus the bulk of the Chhachh and 
Sarwila cane is Adv and that of the Nala pawnitha. Except in 
Chhachh, its cultivation is not an important item in the hushandry 
of the District. [In Chhachh planting takes place from 20th March 
to the end of April, and the cane is usnally grown im lands from 
which cotten has been dug out mm the preceding December, the 
ground being constantly ploughed up thereafter to prepare it for 
sugarcane. The best sclected canes are tied into bundles and 
buried in the ground in the middle of October, and they are left in 
the ground until the time for planting arrives. They are then 
taken up and are carefully cut into lengths from six inches to one 
foot, cach contaiming one or more knots. All inferior, bruised or 
blemished portions are rejected. These pieces are then planted 
horizontally in the ground, which has been well ploughed and man- 
ured, about six inches under the surface, and the same distance 
apart. When this has been done over the whole field to be planted, 
water is at once let on to it, chiefly in order to obviate danger from 
white-ants. The laud is then irrigated as frequently as may be, 
and godi or hocing is done several times. before the cane ripens. 
Also, if necessary, manure is thrownin June and July. From 
15th October onwards the cane ripens. 


The parndha or suhdrni varieties attain a height of from four 
to eight feet, and a diameter of from two and a half to four inches; 
kdéo from three to six feet, with a thickness of from 14 to 23 inches. 
Sales of separate canes are made, however, before the crop is ripe, 
in the neighbouring laairs by the end of September. Except in 
Chhachh, the crops are sold standing for sale in the bazirs. In 
Chhachh, however, the juice is extracted by the cultivators. 


The plant necessary to the extraction of the juice consists of a 
hut or shed, a crushing pross, an oven built under the shed, four 
or five feet deep and about three fect. wide with a large ison vessel 
for boiling the sugar in, aud sundry vessels for receiving the jnice. 
This oven and press are set up on the borders of the field, the cane 
is cut and carried direct to it, and in many places in Chhachh, the 
cutting, pressing and boiling processes go on simultaneously. The 
press, which in this District is usually the Behea sugar-mill, is 
worked by one bullock or buffalo; a man is required to feed 
the press with canes, and the juice runs off into earthonware 
vessels known as matky. When four matkas are fall, they are 
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emptied into the karah or iron cauldron, and the furnace is then 
lighted. beneath it ; the juice thus extracted is known as vas. One 
man is required to manage the firc, and another to wateh and 
stir the juicc as it is heated up. When the juice becomes red 
in colour, the fire is allowed to dice out; and the juice now of a 
much greater consistency is ladled out into open vessels. When it 
has cooled, such portions of it as are white and pure are taken 
and rubbed by hand and purified thus into sugar. ‘Those portions 
which are less clarified are made into qr, and rolled into balls 
weighing from 10 to 20 tolds. 


From 84 to 7 maunds of gur can be prepared in this way in 
the 24 hours, This process is completed in this District by 15th 
December. A kanal of puniudha sugareane in Chhachh, on the aver- 
age, yields 28 maunds of juice, giving about seven maunds of gur. 
Kdo yields about 20 maunds per kanil, yielding five maunds of gu. 
Canes sold standing, to be disposed of piecemeal in the lazdrs and 
not required for immediate sale, are buried in bundles and kept as 
late as the following Janes ~The juice of the kd» variety is darker 
in colour and inferior tothat of the other varieties. When hdo qur 
sells for Rs. 3 a mannd, paniudha qui will sell for Rs, 4 or Rs. 5. 


The largest area of sugarcane and the best erops are to be 
found in the villages round Hazro in the Attock Tahsil. Sugarcane 
fields in the immediate neighbourhood of [azro are very highly 
manured. Thirty loads of about three maunds per load will be 
thrown on to one kandl, that is, 700 maunds per acre, costing one 
rupee per ten loads, or Rs. 24 per acre. In outlying villages as 
much manure as can be gathered is placed on the fields, but it is 
not usual to purchase it. he canes, after. the juice has been 
extracted, are used as fnel, and the leaves used as fodder for cattle. 


Other kharif crops include til, hemp, pepper, and other small 
crops, vegetables and a little frit. 


The average yields per acre harvested of the various crops 
were carefully worked out at the various Settlements, and are all 
on record in the Settlement Reports. These outturns were 
calculated for assessment purposes, and intentionally err on the 
side of leniency. But they are on the whole fairly accurate but 
moderate estimates of the average outturn. They are no doubt 
largely exceeded in a good year on all lands, and on the best lands 
in an average year. 

Many calamities reduce the yield. Drought is a constant dread. 
On the other hand rain damages the gram. High winds and hail 
lighten the wheat crop. Locusts and other insect-pests, rats, birds 
and wild animals all take toll. In dry seasons white-ants do harm. 
Weeds and various plant-diseases, such as rust, retard the crop. 
Hven when the produce is brought home after suffering further 
loss on the threshing-floor (which may be heavy if the weather is 
bad) the stored grain is liable to be attacked by weevils. 
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As the Settlement yields are scattered through three reports CRAP IDA, 
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The present (1906) cultivated area is 29 per cent more than 
that of twenty years ago. The increase is not uniform throughout 
the District. Conditions differ very largely especially north and 
south of the Kala Chitta. In Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang the 
land is held by large proprietors cultivating through tenants. 
The increase of cultivation in these two tahsils between first and 


second Settlements and. between the second and third Settlements 
is shown below :-— 


“ za 
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Increase per cent of cultivated area between. d es £ 
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First Settlement and Second Settlement | 42 | 90) 49 66 | 58 | 49 | 67 68 
(1857—-6+4 and 1850-~85), 


Second Settlement and uew measurements 6/10; 2 7| 5S} lo! tl 3 
(1880 —85 and 1402—07). 
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The check in the rate of increase of cultivation in every 
circle, and especially in the Sil, is very marked. There is no 
doubt that the feverish extension of cultivation which marked the 
period of the first Settlement has passed away, and is not likely 
to return. The tenant difficulty is increasing, and the area under 
cultivation depends far more on the pressure of the tenants on 
the soul than on any efforts which the owncrs may make to 
extend their cultivation. There is still plenty of waste waiting 
the plongh, but the average owner is not industrious himself and 


not considerate to his tenants, while the average tenant has as 
much as he can cultivate already. 
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In Attock tahsil, on the other hand, the waste available for CHAPALA. 
cultivation is small, and what there is is poor. Between the Agriculture. 
second (1885) and third Settlements (1902) the cultivated area 
increased in the Chhachh by 5°5 per cent, in the Sarwila by 10°6 
per cent, and in the Nala circle by 58 per ecent. But the new 
cultivation is of very inferior quality, including the mouse-eaten 
lands along the Indus or the skirts of the Chel stream where the 
soil is impregnated with salts, besides here and there fields 
rescued from the hill slopes or the sides of ravines. In the Nala 
circle the increase of cultivation has been retarded by a heavy 
falling off in the villages along the Haro, a big slice of whose 
lands has been lost: by diluvion. In Tallagang enltivation inereased 
22°7 per cent. between 1878-79 and 1899-00 and the imerease is 
still going on. Dut everywhere the new cultivation is for the 
most part greatly inferior to the old. All the good land, at least 
in Attock and Tallagang, was brought under the plough long ago, ’ 
and much of the new stuff is so poor that it can hardly repay the 
cost of cultivation In these two tahsils the increase in cultivated 
area gives little guide to the increase in the resourees of the people. 
Here and there waste that will make fair cultivation does oxist, 
but in the ordinary village this is not the case. In Fatteh Jang 
and Pindigheb, on the other hand, there is still great scope for 
extension, but there is little hope that the ovcasion will be 
improved. 


With regard tothe method in which land apparently almost 
unculturable is brought under cultivation, Major Wace, who settled 
Tallagang Tahsil, then a part of Jhelum District, made tho 
following remarks :— 

“The method by which cultivation is now extending in the 
west half of tahsil Jhelum, in tahsil Chakwal and Tallagang, and in 
the hill circle of tahsil Pind Daédan Khan, and in which it has been ° 
extending during the past fifteen years, is peculiar to this part of 
the Punjab. These portions of the District are elevated plateaux 
intersected by ravines. The ravines eut back in countless little 
branches into the plateanx and the lands reclaimed are largely 
those which form the beds and sides of these little ravines, or the 
sloping lands which lie at the foot of the low renges of hills. These 
lands are correctly described as unculturable in their natural state. 
They are rendered culturable by a laborious process of levelling 
down and banking up. They were originally for the most part 
recorded as village common: but since the Reenlar Settlement was 
made there have been continual partitions of them all over the 
country. And when partitioned, the owners reclaim them, not by 
an expenditure of capital, but by steady industry. The upper 
banks are broken down, the lower ends of the slopes are banked 
up and the beds arc dammed. Every means is adopted to level 
. unequalities and to prevent the rains from washing away the soil 
that is broken down. Occasionally down comes heavy rain and 
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breaks the lower slopes and dams on which so much pains have 
been spent and washes away a great quantity of valuable soil: and 
the cultivators have to do almost half their work of reclaiming and 
levelling over again. And so they have worked on perseveringly 
and unweariedly for the last fifteen years; til when the new 
measurements come, and we add up the total area cultivated, we 
are astonished at the gross amount of land that has been reclaimed, 
and wonder how the previous Settlement Officer can have so short 
estimated the prospects of extended cultivation, Well so far go 
good; only let us take care how we assess this new cultivation. 
A great portion of it is in a very unformed state; and if we put 
too much revenue on it, the people will lose heart and throw it 
up. Treat it lightly, and they will not feel its assessment; and 
will go on as before steadily reclaiming unculturable land, till very 
likely, thirty years hence, the Settlement Officer of the day will 
wonder how it came about that I repeated my predecessor’s short 
estimate, and returned so much land as unculturable. In other 
districts the land returned as culturable is land which any one 
would be glad to have; but that.reclaimed in this District is stuff 
which no ordinary outsider would think worth asking for : but the 
resident cultivators break it down, level it, and embank it year by 
year, till in course of tiie the new lands are as fine as, and some- 
times finer than, the old.” 


North of the Kala Chitta. loans for improvements are made 
chiefly for the sinking and repair of wells, south of the Kala 
Chitta for the construction of embankinents. Statistics are given 
in Table 20 of the second volume. In Fatteh Jang and Pindigheb 
there is not the same necessity for loans as elsewhere. Most of 
the Jand is cultivated by tenants under large and prosperous 
proprietors, who are themselves able to afford al) the assistance 
required. Tn the Makhad ilaka embankments ure often built 
with savings made in Government service. In Attock Tahsil 
the annual average of loans granted has been about Rs. 3,000, 
but in the year 1902-03, when Settlement was m progress, the 
loans rose to Rs. 68,950. In the Chhachh alone Rs. 51,900 were 
distributed by the Settlement staff for well sinking. Seventy-six 
new wells were sunk and 27 put repair. Jn Sarwala the loans 
amounted to Rs. 15,860 for the construction of 24 new wells and 
the repair of 6 old ones. In the Nala, where there is very little 
room for further well extension, it was not considered worth while 
to distribute loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act. There 
is still room for a further spread of well cultivation, and loans 
continue to be given. ‘These loaus are usually properly applied, 
and are uot difficult of recovery. 

In Tallagang also considerably more loans than usual were 
distributed during Settlement to assist in the construction of 
enbankments, Since the formation of this District this tahsil has 
shared more fully than before in the Joans distributed, and can 
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still make use of all the loans it can get. Recovery is not difficult cree 
and the loans are popular. Agriculture. 


Loans under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act are made mostly in a roe 
petty grants, and ostensibly for the purchase of bullocks or sced. Act. 
The necessity for thei varies with the nature of the season. In 
good or average years the amounts distributed are small, but in bad 
years, the rescrve resources of the people being insufficient, very 
general loans are necessary. The harvests of 1896-97 and 1899- 
1900 were everywhere bad, aud in 1901-2-3 Fatteh Jang and 
Pindigheb did not do well. The figures in the margin give the 
loans for these years. In Attock these 


Ks. . ‘ 5 
1896-97 2,738 loans are very seldom required. During 
ae ee ete the last twenty years, considerable 


advances were mado only in the very 
bad year 1896-97. Unfortunately loans granted for purchase of 
seeds and bullocks are very generally misapplied, and their 
recovery is often difficult. 

There are no agricultural bauks in the District, and it ix Agricultural 
doubtful if they could be established with any success, They might 7°°k* 
do well in Tallagang, but not elsewhere. 

Agricultural indebtedness yarios very largely from talsil to Agricultural 
tahsil and even within tahsil from cirele to circle. Tn the Chhachh ™4ebtedness 
the position of the zaminddrs is very strong. What mortgage 
there is is due cither to individual improvidence, or else to absen- 
teeism. When a Pathdn goes ou service, he protects his land from 
his relatives by mortgaging it to a strangor. There are always 
mombers of agricultural tribes ready to take it wp, and there is a 
healthy give and take in the matter. Under 8 per cent of the total 
cultivation is mortgaged. G8 per cent of the total mortgaged land 
is mortgaged to members of agricultural tribes, and only 19 per 
cent to Hindu money-lenders, nor is there an wadue proportion 
of well lands hypotheecated. As with mortgages so with sales, 
Between second and third regular Settlements just under -& per 
cent of the total cultivated area changed hauds, and of this 
amount 76 per cent was taken by members of agricultural tribes. 

The condition of the Sarwala is very similar. Between the 

two Settlements under +t per cent of the cultivated area was sold, 
89 per cent of the total trausferred area going to members of 
agricultural tribes. The mortgages, asin the Chhachh, are largely 
commercial transactions. Less than 5 per cent of the total 
cultivated area is mortgaged, and Hindus hold only 16 per cent 
of the lands under mortgage. 

In these two circles the zaminddérs ave practically completely 
tree from embarrassment. But the Attock Nala circle is different. 
As a whole the circle is a lame one. Lt is owned by large, but, on 
the whole, weak proprietors. [t is burdened to the extent of 28 
per cent with unproductive occupancy tenants, and on an average 
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87 per cent of the unirrigated crops fail to come to maturity. 
Though the circle is not yet heavily indebted the process had 
commenced when the Land Alienation Act was introduced, and 16 
per cent of the total cultivated area is under mortgage. Hindus 
hold 57 per cent of the mortgaged arca, and the majority of the 
mortgages are due, not, as in the rest of Attock Tahsil, to 
convenience, but to real financial cinbarrassment. 

In Fatteh Jang generally there is no cause for anxiety about 
the alienations, nor arc the people generally embarrassed. Ameng 
the Ghebas transfers are very small, and even among the Khattars 
with their mad extravagance alienations are not very large. The 
largest percentage of transfers is in the Sil Soan, but there the 
Alpidls and Awiing are a steady, thrifty lot, quite capable of 
ae after themselves, so that while Hindus in that circle hold 

5 per cent out of 7 per cent of the mortgages, they have acquired 
only 4 per cent out of 11 per cent of the aales. In Pindigheb the 
state of the alicnations is really serious and money-lenders have 
in many parts of the fahsil acquired a commanding position, 
which enables them toliarry the. people almost as they will, A 
comparison between Fatteh Jane and Pindigheb can be made 
from the following statement, which shows for each circle the 
percentages of the “oultivated arca sold, and now under mortgage, 
together with the average transfer price per acre :— 


i i a ee ee 


{ 
PT aligil TaHsIn 
Naxa, } GueEp, | sac YaTvnn JANDAL. via Sin, Pinpy- 
seat! Janc.. | : GHER. 
= Se}! 5 | — 
Detail. 3 3 g g g § 3 3 
= i ™ T) oo hee < = 
Bl (B} Jal |B Jal |B) | E) 1B 
5p Ap Bo bp on Sp So Ep 
BB go Bs BoP ee go Be ae RE gape Beh ee 
Se Pee eh ee ee eo Be | ee el 
co ec A 
Rs Rs. Rts Rs Rs. Rs, Res. Rs. 
Existing mort- 5 | 38 4) 26) 7) 68 5 | 47 | 20) 19 | 12 { 18 | 161} 16] 16) 17 
gages. 
Sales 1 | 68 6 | 44; 11 | 78 7 | 64) 12; 49) 16) 46; 10 | 38] II | 40 
Total ot 6 10 18 12 32 28 | 27 
! 


ei — 


Tn no: part of the old Raw ain District was the Alienation 
Actiso sorely needed as in Pindigheh. It must also be remembered 
that in that tahsil there are large proprietors, like the Maliks 
of Pindigheb and the chief Maliks of Khunda, who own many 
villages, and these, so far from selling land, are buying in all 
directions. If thei villages were excluded the proportion of 
transfers in the whole tahsil would be much higher than is shown 
by the figures above. In order to indicate roughly the state of 
transfers among individual tribes, alienation fignres of 13 Khattar 
villages and 37 Awiin villages have been excerpted with the result 
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shown below, the percentages of transfers being the transfers of pista ps 
cultivated area :— Agriculture. 
.Awan. Khattar. 
Under mortgag oi we «20 18 
Sold ie al ‘sy 12 1k 
Total wo = 82 29 


Of these transfers far the greatest part is to money-lenders. 
In the Awiin tract, we find money-lenders ruling the villages, 
raising the old customary rents, taking a share of tho straw, 
breaking up grazing lands, exacting enormous usury, and attach- 
ing the plough cattle and selling the houses of their debtors. The 
Ahenation Act has done much to stop all this, the Scttlement has 
done something, and it is to be hoped that the civil law and the 
revenue admiuistration of the new District will be more under 
control than has been the case in the past. The causes of aliena- 
tions are two-fold. he Khattars and Jodhras are not self- 
cultivating and only take to cultivation wher they cannot continue 
to make a living by employing. tenants and servants. By the 
time that the step is taken and the landowner has ceased in his 
own estimation to be a gentleman, and has become a peasant, it 
may be that a load of debt has been accumulated which ean never 
be liquidated. Sons are born and) families split up, and each 
branch trics to keep up the style, the horses, the hawks, and the 
servants, to which they were accustonicd im their youth. Whon, 
among the Khattars, litigation and dissipation are added to other 
expenses it is not remarkable that families go under. The Awdns 
however, are neither lazy nor extravagant They are simply 
unfortunate. Alienation and debt among them are not new, for 
the mortgages of total area in the Jandal Circle have decreased 
since Revised Settlement. They are in debt because no peasant 
proprietary can expect to keep out of debt in a tract. where good 
years are few and bad years many, where there are no extraneous 
sources of Income, and where the cattle and the children have to 
be fed in good years and in bad years alike. ‘The land revenue is 
not of much consequence in determining debt. Suspensions have 
been given continually and liberally, and it is certain that in a 
good year the revenue is nothing and its incidence hardly felt. 
Except in a few villages, where measurements were wrong or the 
statisties wrong, the Jand revenue is not high, but the great 
increase taken at Revised Settlement in a poor and struggling 
tract has not justified itself, and the subsequent history of the 
tract has verified the gloomy expectations of some of the officers 
who noted on the assessment proposals of the Settlement. Talla- 
gang is a good deal better off than Pindigheb and a good deal 
worse off than Fatteh Jang. Ten per cent of the total cultivation 
is under mortgage, 7 por cent being mortgaged to sdhukdrs and 
3 per cent to zamindirs. Between second (1878-79) and third 
(1899-1900) Settlements 8 per cent of the total cultivation was 
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’ transferred by sale. The unsecured debt in 1898 was estimated at 


Agriculture. Ry, 5,41,979 or Rs. 1-12-7 per acre of cultivation. But the tahsil 


Prices 
realised. 


is not unprosperous, Parts of it are much involved and raise the 
general rate, but considerable portions are for the present times 
remarkably free from debt, and, as a whole, it gives the impres- 
sion of freedom from serions embarrassment except where extra- 

vagance is the cause of it. The extent to which the cultivated 
area in each tahsil is mortgaged is shown below :-— 


Name of Tahsil. Area in acres, 
Attock ee ee . 1,898 
Pindigheb sees a we ge79 
Fatteh Jang sae a vs 370 
Tallagang ges = we 2,067 

Total we 0814, 


Generally the District is not seriously embarrassed. Things 
are worst in Pindigheb Tahsil. Then come the Attock Nala and 
parts of Tallagang. Hlsewhere the agricultural population easily 
holds itsown. Indebtedness does not depend much upon the pitch 
of the revenue or, except in the Jandil and Makhad ilakas, on 
natural advantages, but almost eutircly on the varying degrees in 
which thrift is practised or neglected. Debt often begins i in extra- 
vagance on domestic occasions or in ruinous litigation. Perhaps 
the cattle die through drought or sickness. In days of prosperity 
no provision has been made to provide a reserve for bad scasons, 
and there is only the money-lender to whom to go. Once in his 
clutches escape 1s diffeult, KHven a trifling debt, fostered by his 
wiles and swollen by means.of heavy compound interest before 
long becomes a crushing burden. Most of the mortgages appear 
to take place in the four months of July, August, December and 
January, when the revenue is being realised, but that does not 
prove that indebtedness is due to the severity of the assessment. 
The fact of having to find a given sum by a certain date does 
lead to many transfers, but the man who mortgages his land to 
pay Rs. 30 would probably not refrain from doing so if he had to 
pay Rs. 20 or less. here are other reasons also for the large 
number of transfers registered in the demand months; balances 
are struck at thosé seasons, and the zaminddr has more leisure to 
attend at the tahsil than at other times. 


The i increase in the value of land in all circles is very striking. 
The average prices at which 


acca uaeeel 


on eae ie sales were effected i in 1900-— 

aes “~;~~ 1906 are given in the margin 

me fk i comparison with mort- 

1900-1901. 7 a, 9 gage prices. ‘True mort- 
1902.03 “lg: 3o gage and sale prices are 
Lie 2 almost impossible of ascer- 
1905-08 Dee ae tainment. The former are 


swollen bythe accumulations 
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of interest, and a substantial addition is always made to the apart 
latter to keep off pre-emptors. But, even though-the figures are Agriculture. 
not quite reliable, it is boyond doubt that the value of land has 

risen enormously. In Tallagang sale prices rose in the twenty 

years 1878—1898 from Rs. 9 to Rs. 26 and mortgage prices from 

Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 per acre. uand in the Chhachh that in 1885 sold 

for Rs. 23 or was mortgaged for Rs. 32 an acre is now sold for 

Rs. 175 and mortgaged for Rs. 97. In the Sarwala the average 

mortgage and sale money per acre now stand at 72 and 127 times 

the land revenue. The averago sale money per acre cultivated 

comes to Rs. 63. The sale price in 1885 was Rs. 30 per acre. 

The passing of tho Land Alienation Act for some time depressed the 

‘ast value of land, but prices have now regaincd their former 

evels, 


Tho usual rate of intorest to zamiiuld: borrowers is 25 per hae 
cent per annum. To ordinary shop-keepers of good credit the 
usual rate is 1 per cent per mensem or in some cases twelve annas. 

The following accounts of the methods of money-lenders is taken 
from the Shahpur Gazcttecr, butis, accurate for at least the 
southern half of this District. 


The better class of Hindu and Sikh bankers and shop-keepers, 
keep three account books (rahi), (1) the day-book (sthr, parchim 
or bandi), in which all transactions are recorded day by day as 
they occur; (2) the cash-book (rolti'), in which only cash transac- 
tions are entered as they occur ; and (8) the ledger (khdta vahi or 
simply vahi), in which each client's account (Iekha) 1s written up 
from the day-book at the shop-keeper’s leisure. The great 
majority .of shop-keopers, however, keep up only the ledger, 
making entries in it from memory or from rough notes which are 
destroyed, so that there is no means of checking the entries. 
The ledger (rahi) is kept in the form of loose leaves fastened 
together lengthwise in such a way that a leaf can easily be 
extracted without detection. Hach page (panna) has its number 
(wngg), and it is usual, on opening a new ledger, to get a 
Brahman to imprint on the seventh page a coloured picture of 
Ganesh and his rat, adding the invocation “Om Svasti Ganeshaya- 
nama” with the date and a blessing. The account of cach client 
shows on the left side the debits or out-goings, and on tho right 
sido the credits (agit). Generally, once a year tho balance (bake) 
is struck, intrest (ved/) charged, and the net balance carried for- 
ward to a new account. As the peasant who has his dealmgs 
with the shop-keeper (kirdi) is often utterly ignorant of accounts 
and very careless, he is often taken advantage of by the shop- 
keeper who will, as occasions offers, 

(1) dole ont old grain of sorts for food purposes in the 

cold season, and take repayment at harvest time, a 
few months later, in wheat or its money equivalent, 


plus from 25 to 50 per cent interest ; 
Z 
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(2) exact full repayment on the threshing-floor, leaving the 
customer insufficient grain wherefrom to pay his land 

revenue and feed himself till next harvest ; 

(3) a month or solater pay his debtor’s land revenue, and, 
taking advantage of his necessity, charge him at least 
the highest average rate for money lent; 

(4) take one anna per rupee as discount (katt or gadd 
chhora) when making a Joan, but charge interest on the 
discount ; 

(5) cut six months’ interest out of a loan, and record the 
gross sum as a loan free of interest for six months; 

(6) cause the debtor to go before the Sub-Registrar and 


(9) 


(10) 


(13) 


(12) 


state that he had received the whole loan in cash, 
whereas, in fact, the amount was chiefly made up of 
simple and compound interest ; 

misrepresent debts in the ledger by entering inferior 
grains as if wheat; 

allow no interest on tepayments in kind and either no 
or short interest on credits in cash, and cause the 
customer to believe, when he is making a payment to 
account, that a concession of grace has been made 
when a small remission is credited to him out of the 
interest due (chhat or mor) ; 


generally keep accounts in a loose, unintelligible, way 
which make the separation of interest from pringipal 
impossible ; 

keep only a ledger, plus sometimes a sort of day-book, in 
loose sheets or book form, and write up the former at 
any time ; 

strike the balance in a casual way, naming as present: 
one or two witnesses, either brother lenders or mon of 
the class known as “four-anna witnesses ”’; 


charge a full year’s interest on grain or money lent a 
few months or even weeks before the striking of 
balance. 


The usual rate of interest charged between bankers of good 
credit on bills of exchange (hundt) is one pice per day for 
Rs. 100=74 annas per cent per mensem, nearly 6 per cent per 
annum. On ordinary loans to shop-keepers of good credit the usual 
rate is one per cent per mensem=12 per cent per annum. But 
a peasant rarely gcty a loun at less than one pice per rupee per 


mensem, 


or Rs. 18? per cent per annum; and often the rate 


charged is 24 or 36 per annum; and with the aid of the methods 
of calculation detailed above, the money-lender often so manages 
his accounts that a good solvent customer’s money debt is doubled 
inside three years, and his grain debt inside two years; and if the 
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lender be exceptionally dishonest, and the debtor exceptionally help- OHAP.ILA. 
less and stupid, the debt doubles itself in an even shorter period. Agriculture. 

There is nothing peculiar about the cattle of the District live Stock, 
except in Tallagang, where there are mauy fine beasts, mixed, 
however, with a great number of average or inferior animals. 
Elsewhere the cattle resemble the poor class animals of Réwal- 
pindi District. The Tallagang breed was described at length by 
Veterinary Captain Gunn, C.V.D.,in his report for the year 1898-99 
on the live-stock of Jhelum District, and from that report the 
following information is taken. a 

The average height of the better class of Tallaugang bullocks 
is 51 inches behind the hump, with splendid chest measurement 
(a sure sign of power), as much as 77 inches on the average. The 
corresponding measurements for four-year old siege train 
bullocks at Kessitr are 47 and 58 inches. The breed is quite a 
distinctive one and it is not found further south, nor even in the 
adjoming parts of the Riwalpindi District, where the cattle are 
of a very poor class. The excellence of this brecd seems to be 
the result more of good Inck than.management, for as in the rest 
of the District, so here, brecding is not carried on according to 
organized principles, but haphazard, the young males running with 
the herd until they are about 3 or 84 years old, when they are 
emasculated. The people recognize that this is nota satisfactory 
arrangement, but are unwilling individually to do anything to 
improve matters. It is suggested that young males should not be 
allowed to run loose unless approved aud branded, while the 
produce of suitablo Hissar‘bulls might be turued loose with the 
herds. The few Hissar bulls hitherto tried do not seem to have 
been a success, their progeny being tall, legey, shallow-chested 
animals, requiring more feed than the local stock, and possessing 
less stamina. The samindirs look after their cattle very well, 
and their good quality may be due to the care with which they 
have been tended in successive gencrations. Jn favourable seasons 
the grazing is sufficient and of good quality. Working cattle are 
home-fed more or less throughout the year, but at ccrtam times 
all have to be kept off the fields, and for months at a time are 
practically all stall-fed, and only leave the home enclosure when 
driven to water. The ordinary food in the spring is green sa@rson 
and tdrdmira, mixed with dry chopped bajra or juirdr stalks. Bhusa 
is mostly used in May to July, mixed with green charri if the 
season permits, After that tho feed is bdjra and chaivi, green up 
to the end of September, and dry afterwards up to February, 
with wheat and pulse straw, as available. Favourite buffaloes and 
cows are given oil-cake and various grains, animals doing hard 
work on the wells, etc., also getting a grain ration if possiblo. 

Cows are treated with little consideration, being often made 
to drag the plough. hey come into season at about 25 years, 
and breed at 34. They are poor milkers, giving only about one to 
two seers a day. 
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The characteristics of the breed are moderate size, flat fore- 
heads, short horns, square bodies and fairly level backs, deep 
chests and very long tails, with a big tuft of hair at the end of them. 


The better class of bullock bred in Tallagang is much in 
request down country in Sialkot, Gujranwala and Amritsar and a 
considerable export trade is carried on. The stock is usually 
bought up on the spot by traders, mostly Hindus from the Bannu 
District, or men of the Atteck Chhachh. The beasts intended for 
sale are exceedingly well cared for and realize high profits. The 
estimated annual sales of stock from Tallagang are 300 head, the 
average price bemg about Rs. 40 per head. 


The cattle of the rest of the District are of a very poor breed. 
Yhey are fed much as described above. The cows are very poor 
milk givers, and cows for milk are freely imported from other dis- 
tricts. Cows drop from four to seven calves before gomg barren. 


Cattle diseases are at times very prevalent in this District, 
and are often very fatal. Eleven different diseases are reported 
to be known. The most-fatal.are— 


Gart or ghotu, a swelling of the glands; animals thus affected 
rarely survive, The only attempt made to cure it is by pronounc- 
ing spells over the animal. It is infectious. 


Tak or taku, which comes at all seasons; the animal ceases to 


eat, the body swells, and the skin becomes lanp, and the tempera- 
ture falls. 


Bari zalunat, ov wah, a kimd of dysentery. Wal also is now 
used for rinderpest. 

Mokhur, the foot and mouth disease. Animals affected aie 
carefully separated from the others. 

Phariin, accompanied by cough. 

Dhakh, a disease of the mouth, 

Ching, pilchi, tah and tilt, the last a disease of the spleen, are 
vernacular names for less common affections. When kine are 
alfected with moh, it 1s considered very beneficial to hunt down 
a jackal with dogs, and then to drag his dead body round the 
affected animals. 


The buftaloes of the District, like other horned cattle, are of 
inferior breed. Male buffaloes are used for ploughing, and more 
commonly in the working of wells. 

Cow buffaloes give more milk than cows, from two seers up 
to as much as twelve seers per diem, and drop from five to eight 
calves, They are fed much as other cattle; milk buffaloes are 
more carefully looked after when in milk than other kinds. Milk 
buffaloes cost from Rs. 15 upwards; even Rs. 100 will be given 


for a very good one. The male costs much less, from Rs. 12 to 
Rs. 40. 
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Camels are found in considerable uumbers in all tahsils, and CHARA 
in all circles, except the Chhachh. They are common in many Agriculture 
parts of Tallagang, and many of the big Maliks of Pindigheb and ”"" 
Fatteh Jang own large numbers, from which they derive consider- 
able profit. hey are all pack animals, highly bred riding camels 
being quite unknown. But they are a fine breed, the keeping of 
them is encouraged by the proximity of two cantonments. Their 
numbers, however, tend to decrease with the opening of new 
railways. A considerable number are employed on the grain routes, 
especially to Gujar Khdu and the stations on the Mari-Attock 
Railway. -Only in Attock are their numbers increasing. The 
total number within the District is a little over seven thousand. 


Camels are made to carry light loads when two years old, and 
are considered full grown at seven years. While still at the 
mother’s foot, the young camel is known as toda or lihdl:. From 
this period up to two years as chhattay; when three years old as 
tirhan; four years dul:; five years as chocha; six years as chhigga; 
soven years and upwards as jawdu. They usually work until 
twelvo years old. They browse on trees and shrubs, such as jand 
and phulaa, and occasionally got tédmira and green moth, of both 
of which they are very fond. The absence of carts, except on the 
metalled roads, makes camels peculiarly yaluable in this District. 
The price varies from Rs. 30 to Rs. 120; a fair average beast can 
be purchased for Rs. 70 to Rs, 80. The camels of this District 
are rarely ridden and do not make good sairdrt camels, but they 
are strong and enduring, and excellent beasts of burden. 


Tho diseases from which camels suffer much in tlis District 
are— 


Mitwora madlt, from cold or wind stroke. 
Akar, under which the animal becomes almost rigid. 


Joga, «a very fatal cusease, considered very mfections, im 
which the whole body swells, and the animal cannot. eat. 


Piva, accompanied by eruption on the skin. 


The District has a cortain reputation for horse-breeding. Seve- rorses. 
ral parts are well suited for the purpose, and many good animals 
are annually produced. In Colonel Cracroft’s time the horses of 
Jandil were noted for their blood and wiry strength, the village of 
Mithiél in particular having a great reputation, but now there are 
very few horses in that circle. The chief horse-breeding tracts are 
the Sil iltka of Pindigheb, the. Gheb ilika of Fatteh Jang, 
the Khattar tract north of the Kala Chitta range in Attock and 
Hattch Jang Tahsils, and parts of Tallagang ; but horse-breeding is 
by no means confined to these tracts. In the Narrara hills a breed 
of small, hardy, wiry horses is found, which are much prized, but 
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OHAP ILA: thore are not many of them. It is a matter for regret that horses 

Agriculture. and ponies are diminishing and the breeds are probably deteriorat- 
ing. Owing to the spread of cultivation the horses are allowed 
much less hberty than formerly, and the method of tethering the 
stock is very bad. Within recent years many of the best mares 
have been drafted off to the Jhelum Canal Colony, but as the 
colony now provides its own replacements the drain has ccased and 
some improvement may be expected. Mule-breeding also has made 
great progress at the expense of horse-breeding, as the profits are 
quicker, more certain, aud more easily earncd. The Ghebas and 
Jodhras and the Awan Malliks are still great horse-breeders and the 
large owners still keep up considerable studs, but division of 
holdings and bad seasons have had their effect, so that the number 
of good mares has diminished and is diminishing. There is little 
profit in horse-breeding. 1t is simply a question of love of horses 
and love of show, and when hard times come the number of horses 
has to be diminished. Horses are useless to the small zamindar. 
He does not require them to ride, and they are not employed in 
any way in the husbandry of his,ficlds. He can, therefore, only 
keep them to sell at aprofit. Consequently many of the animals 
bred in the District are sold very young, either to Government 
officers or across the Indus or wherever there is a demand for 
them. Sore of the horses of the District are faust, and nearly all 
are remarkably enduring and able to go over the stoniest ground 
without shoes. 


The fodder usually giyen to. horses in this District is grass 
from Aprilto August; from September to January they get chart 
and the straw of molh; in February and March they are fed on 
young wheat; and in winter are sisaally given various masdlds or 
Spices, as gur, oil, ma/ith, turmeric, and so on. 


The grain given to horses varies according to the taste of the 
owner, bijra, barley, moth and gram being all in common use. 
Moth is an excellent grain for horses. 


Foals intended for exhibition at the horse fair get balls of 
butter and turmeric, and butter and pepper, to put them into 
“ dealer’s condition” as well as cow’s and goat’s milk. Colts and 
fillies are, too, often ridden in this District when only two years 
old, and are often put into regular work at three. Several of the 
large landowners have formed runs for young stock, with very 
good results, but horse-breeders, who are unable to do this, con- 
tinue to spoil the produce by tying them up, as svon as they cease 
to follow their dams, in dark and close quarters. 


The control of horse-breeding operations is now is the hands 
of the Army Remount Department, and the District forms part of 
the Rawalpindi cirele. 
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The following table shows the distribution of Government 
Agriculture. 


stallions throughout the District :— 


a = "Detail of qonke ae Detail of Donkoy . Detail of 
Stallions. Stallions. District 
Board Horse 
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Tabail. Name of Stud. : z ‘ . 
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Mule-breeding has taken a strong hold on the District, some- mute. | 
what at the expense of horse-breeding. The intial outlay is less, breeding. 
In addition a mule commences work earlier thana horse, requires 
less care, is more hardy and is readily sold. he high prices paid 
within recent years have given the breeding of mules a great 
impetus. Probably the industry is limited only by the available 
supply of ponies. Mule-breeding naturally tends to extinguish 
itself. It is breeding to a stop. The supply of ponies is not large, 
and until some arrangements are made for breeding or supplying 

ony mares no further extension of mule-breeding is to be expected. 
he best mules are to be found in the Soan villages of Fatteh Jang, 
Many are kept by Khatris throughout the District. It is said that 
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the mule trade of the western Punjab 1s almost monopolised by 


Agriculture the Khatris of Dudhidl, a large village in the north of the Chakwil 


Donkeys. 


Sheep and 
goata, 


Tahsil of Jhelum. 


Mules when two years old are known as ¢denrhi; when three 
years old as dowak; and from five years old as jain, being then 
full grown. They are, however, worked after their third year to 
their eighteenth. Their prices vary very much from Rs. 50 to 
Rs, 500 for the female, which is considered much superior to the 
male, and from Rs. 20 to Rs. 200 for the male. 


Donkeys ire nnmerons in the District, and are employed in all 
kinds of carriage, especially thatofstone. The zaminddr, however, 
does most of his pack work with his ordinary bullocks. They ‘are 
often used to fetch water when the well or other water-supply is at a 
distance. Hvery Kumharand Dhobi has one or two, The majority 
are miserable little animals bought and sold for about Rs. ‘5, but 
the best will carry an onormous load of grass almost: hiding them 
from view, and are said to €ost as much as Rg, 100. 


Large flocks of sheep and goats are kept throughont the 
District. These wide arid plains provide excellent browsing for 
these animals which are always increasing, and area very material 
addition to the means of support of the tenant class, and to a less 
extent of the owners themselves. In the villages bordering on the 
Kala Chitta and Khairi Murat ranges and in Tallagang the number 
of browscrs is very large. . 


Sheep are of two breeds, the ordinary, and the duinbu or fat- 
tailed species. The diiubas of Makhad are the best breed of sheep 
inthe District. Neither speciesis of very good quality. Sheep are 
kept for wool and for their produce. ‘They are shorn twice a year, 
in or about October and March. The yield of wool on the average 
is probably not much more than one seer per sheep per annum. 
Blankets are made from the fleeces. ‘The milk of the ewes is drunk, 
and mutton is sometimes caten. 


Goats are of good quality, and are very profitable. Their hair 
is cutonly once a year in Baisakh, the yield being about half a sér. 
Chhats, boris, or large packing bags, much used in the District, and 
ropes are made of goat’s hair. The female goats continue to give 
milk after their young have been taken from them. The ntilk is 
good, and is largely consumed. Goats breed more rapidly than 
sheep, and often drop more than one kid at a time. They give on 
an average one kid in the year, and continue producing for tive 
or six years. 


A disease known as phiikki ov tainki is often very fatal to 
both sheep and goats; the zaminddrs know no remedy for it, and it 
comes on and proves fatal ina very short space of time, the animal 
often succumbing as if shot, 
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Pawn or kharish is a sort of mange. OHARIEA: 
Zahmat or wali is » kind of dysentery. ASreunte: 


Thandi is a disease of the mouth accompanied with cough. 
Phrikki or thandi is considered very infectious. 


Another affection, of which the symptoms are great debility, 
inability to cat, and general collapse, is known as budht, 


The enumeration of plough and plough cattle (statement 22, Plough 

Vol. II) gives results which are probably not very reliable. 1¢ ‘*™* 
shows the number of cattle per plough as !°6 in Attoek Tahsil, ‘9 in 
Fatteh Jang, and 1-1 in both Pindigheb and Tallagang Tahsils, 
But it is probably correct that plongh cattle have slightly 
decreased in both Attock and Tallagany. The loss in the 
fodder famine of 1899-1900 was very sovere, the great hardships 
which the cattle underwent accounting for the disappearance of the 
older and weaker animals, and in part at least for the smaller 
number of young stock now enumerated. Probably Tallayang is 
somewhat understocked with plough cattle. Many a small land- 
owner has but one bullock, and makes up-the pair by borrowing 
froma more fortunate neighbour, or by joming hands with another 
in the same predicament as himself. Cows and even donkeys and 
ponies too are yoked to the plough. Everywhere in Fattch Jang 
and Pindigheb on the other hand there has been a substantial 
increase in the number of horned cattle, although here too there 
was a decrease after the bad year of 1899. ‘These talwils are fairly 
well off for cattle. But the whole District cannot compare with 
Riwalpindi, whether the comparison be wade with cattle per 
cultivated acre, or cattle per plough. 

It is not easy to say what the average price of the different prices of 
animals is. The followmg are the limits within which sales cattle. 
are usually effected, and an attempt has beeu made to give the 
average :— 

Male buffaloes from Rs, 20 to Ks 45, average about Rs. 30 


Female ’) ” » 30 moo 90 ” ” ” 45 
Bullocks ” ” 1 rT) 50 oF ” ’” 25 
Cows 1 y 125, 4 ag) Y? s » 18 
Young stock ii iy ” » a 10 
Sheep ” ” 2 209 7 gy ” ” 24 
Do. dumbas . y Sy 4 12 ” "” ” 3 
Goats ” ” 2 $? oy ” ” ” 24 


Till recently no very large cattle fair was held in the District. Fairs. 

In 1907 a cattle fair was started at Tallagang and was attended 
by cattle from that tahsil, Pindigheb, the Gheb ilika of Fatteh 
Jang, and the Chakwal tahsil of Jhelum. Rs. 760 was distributed 
in prizes. One of the main objects of the show was to encourage 
the breeding of the Dhanni cattle, which have their home in 
Tallagang and Chakwiil Tahsils. The fair will probably become a 
permanent institution advantageous to the agriculturists of both 
Attock and Jhelum Districts. 
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Every Monday a cattle fair is held at the village of Gandal 
in the Chhachh. The fair sprung up in 1905 in connection with 
the fair held every Sunday at Khairabad in Peshawar District, and 
las now been taken under District management. It is growing 
rapidly. Small fees are levied on sales effected and a mobharrir is 
entertained to attend at and manage the fair. 


In 1889 and 1890 a fair was started at Hazro, but as it 
proved to be simply a meeting ground tor all the bad characters 
and resetters of Peshawar District and a mart for stolen cattle, it 
was stopped by the Deputy Commissioner. 


There ure no Imperial canals in the District, and uo large 
privately owned canals. ‘The only thing appr oaching canal irviga- 
tiou is found in seventeen villages of the Attock Na ala, which are 
irrigated by thirteen cuts or channels taking out of the Haro, and 
are in consequence known collectively as the Panjkatta. The irriga- 
tion is not dissimilar to that from an inundation canal, The water- 
supply is not perennial. In a large part of the year the Haro at this 
part of its course is dry. With each fall of rain a freshet comes 
down the river, and tne is caught and taken on to the land. The 
total amount of land thus irrigated was found at Settlement (19038) 
to be 7,988 acres of which 1 702 acres were classed as “ nahot 
dufasli” and 6,286 aeres as nabri ek fasti.” ‘This land is far 
inferior to both the well and spring irrigated lands. With them 
irrigation 18 perennial. Tn spite of a considerable avea of dufaslt 
the nahkri does not quite run toa full single crop a year, in which 
it compares untavourably with saith. On an average 12 por cent 
of the rabi crops fail. "The lands classed as itlvi vary greatly in 
quality. There are several villuges in which the supply “of water 
is so tucertain that it was only with soine hesitation that the land 
was classed as worhiatall. he water channels take out for the 
most part in the Haripur ‘Tabsil of Hazitra im the villages of the 
Gakkhar family of Khanpur, tn consequence the Panjkatta zamin- 
dars irrigate in practice by the goodwill of the Khaupur family. 

Irrigation from wells has already been described at pages 130 


to 135. The following statement shows the number of wells in 
each tahsil :— 


Pakka i Kachha wells, 
Tahsil | is idhenklis and 

} Wells) jhalars. 

{ 

Attock ... am ae = 2079 | 693 
Fatteh Jang ee sb pésc 2047 | 100 
Pindigheb " ve ra. 1,294 | 49 
Tallagang es ee cont 889 117 
District i ae o 6,309 | 959 


Ps eek a] = “ ieee ala: Me cetee 7 e 9 ee SS ee 
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Almost all the land irrigated from springs known as dbi is in carpal: 
Attock Tahsil. There is a little in the Pmdigheb Janda] and in was P 
Tallagang, as for instance at Tamman, but the area is‘trifling? " Buees.. 
In Attock there is no spring irrigation im the Chhachh and very, ion 
little in the Sarwaéla. The total di arca is 2,538 acres, of which from springs. 
2,048 acres are in the Attock Nala. The best springs are those at: 

Hasan Abdiland Wah, but there are other good springs in’ the bed 
of the Haro. Everywhere spring irrigation is perennial, and hi 
lands are extremely profitable. 


Section B.—Rents, Wages and Prices. 


The rent rates in various parts of the District present a conaitions 
bewildering mazc. The following table shows the proportion of the determining 
cultivated area held by owners or rent-free, or by occupancy tenants "™ 
and tenants-at-will paying cash and kind rents :— 


Sap ee ee ee 


Held by-ecenpancy | Held by tenants-at- 


Meld by — | tenants paying will paying 
Vahsil or circle, owners or | 
rent-free, 9 js a ae, ines c- 
Cash rents. |Mind rents, | Cash rents. | Kind rente. 
Attock .., a 29 18 19 8 81 
Chhachh ... de 41 30 Il 13 1b 
Sarwalo ... fi 25 6 19 3 47 
Nala ae vee | 26 6 28 3 37 
Fatteh Jany ae! 34 3 1G - 47 
Nala ea i 15 8 33 ; 46 
Gheb re a 17 | 2 2 59 
Bil Soan_... a G2 4 { 34 
Pindigheh - sg (| 4 13 | is 
Jandal ws 4o 2 7 ee 46 
Makhad sch b4 ne | ny 45 
Sil ts ie 40 6 17 ah, | 47 
Tallagaug : 5) 6 4 3 37 
Whole District its a eee 12 2 | 11 
. { 


oe ~ 


— aes 


The conditions obtaining in Attock Tahsil are different from 
those in any other part of the District, and will be discussed later. 
In Tallagang, the Fatteh Jang Sil Soan, and the Janddél and 
Makhad ilékas of Pindigheb ownership is largely by small pro- 
prietors, who cultivate their own holdings as far as possible. In 
these tracts there arc in consequence few tenants with a right of 
occupancy. Competition cash rents are unknown, and tenants-at- 
will pay kind rents at enstomary rates. In Tallagang, as will be 
noted later, cultivating arrangements are very intricate. Many of 
the tenancies are merely ephemeral arrangements. Temporary 
exchanges of holdings are made, each owner being recorded as the 
tenant of the other’s holding: or owners of two or more holdings 
cultivate jointly. Again hired labourers are employed, and paid by 
a fixed share of the produce. Ctenerally tenancies are either 
friendly arrangements between owners or cultivation by servants, 
who often themselves have a little land. Rents are accordingly 


OHAP.II.B. 
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fixed by custom. The only exception to this rule is in the case 
of the not inconsiderable amount of land which has passed into 
the hands of sahiiidrs, who will not rest satisfied with the 
customary rate of the countryside, but take very naturally just as 
much as they can get. Where the demand for tenants exceeds 
the supply, as it does in some parts, the sahiukdrs, of course, 
cannot raise the rate, but elsewhere rents have a decided tendency 
to rise, though the process is a very slow one. 


In the Makhad and Jandal ilékas of Pindigheb and in the 
Fatteh Jang Sil Soan, the Pathin, Awdu and Alpidl owners nearly 
all work their own ploughs, though the large alienations in Pind. 
gheb, and the universal military service among the Pathéns of 
Makhad are not without their effect in diminishing the arca of 
khud-Kasht. The supply of teuants nowhere exceeds the demand, 
and at least in Makhad and parts of the Janddl the soil is poor. 
Rates accordingly rule low. Tn the Sil Soan the rates aro higher 
as the yields are better. Elsewhere in Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang 
the land is largely owned by big non-cultivating proprietors. Among 
the Ghebas there is very ttle cultivation by the owners themselves. 
The Jodhras and Khattars enltivate in only a few villagos, where , 
holdings are comparatively small. ‘lo some extent cultivation is 
by servants and this accounts for the ihud-hasht area, but as a 
general rule cultivation is through tenants. Everywhere custom 
is the main factor in determining the rent rates, and an attempt 
to force up the customary rents 1s violently resented. But there 
are two cases in which custom is not the sole rnle. Money-lenders 
everywhere try to force up rents, and their disregard of established 


customs, and what are considered as established rights, is one 


cause of their extreme unpopularity m Pindigheb. Again, in 
addition to the share of prain, most owners claim other dues in 
addition, the strong owners marking their sense of their import- 
ance by the multitudinous character of the dues which. they 
claim. 


The share of straw ordinarily taken is one bullock-load per 
holding, but the Jodhra owners of the Khunda villages and the 
Sardar of Kot are recorded as taking half of all the straw and chaff, 
Sometimes | seer to 2} seers per maund is taken under the name of 
haqq-bahoi or of malikana from the common heap. This is sup- 
posed to compensate the owner for the payment of kamins from 
the common heap and also for the speculation which goes on before 
division of the grain. The Sardar of Kot and some other owners 
collect also a small cash sum of a few annas per holding per annum. 
Many owners claim fees from kamins as ground rent and fees at 
the marriages of their tenants, as well as one sheep or goat annually 
from every herd. The kind rents paid by occupancy tenants 
are ordinarily the same in all respects as those paid by tenants- 
at-will, but the occupancy tenants are often, but by no means 
always, free from the petty dues which are additional to the rent, 
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Produce rents are by no means always paid by division of the CHAP.ILB. 
-erop on tho threshing-floor and appraisement is very common, _ Bente, . 
especially in the kharif. Whon appraisement is done, each side bf tng and 
: ; eee . crate ices. 

appoints an arbitrator and there is little difficulty in mutually 

deciding on the estimated yield. When the yield has been osti- 

mated, the owner’s share is worked out and paid over whatever 

the actual yield may be. This method is peculiarly fitted to the” 
circumstances of the kharif crop, for cutting is always going on, 

and there is on one hand great danger of peculation, and on tho 

other hand an attempt by the owner to supervise the harvesting 
operations causes constant annoyance to the tenant. The rabi 

crop is generally divided on the threshing-floor, but by special 
agreement appraisement is sometimes made for the rabi also. 


In Attock Tahsil a large proportion of tenants are makarvt- 
ddrs or occupancy tenants, whose rents are fixed, chiefly in cash. 
The tenants-at-will are often owners or occupancy tenants of 
other plots of land in the same village. Their rents are custom- 
ary, varied especially in the Chhachh=by competition. The very 
varying degrees of fertility inthe different circles cause corres- 
ponding variations in the rent rates. Chaka rates vary little from 
circle to circle notwithstanding the marked superiority of the 
Chhachh well cultivation. But, as arnie, kind rents are taken for 
the best woll lands in the Chhachh, when let to tenants-at-will. It 
is a curious feature of this tahsil that generally speaking occupancy 
tenants and tenants-at-will pay the same kind and cash ronts, 


In Tallagang tho share of the produce taken by the owner is produce 

usually on unirrigated lands one-third. The percentage on irri- rents. 

ated lands isa little higher, boing on an averago about 40 por cent. 
Fhe right to take a share of the straw is recorded in about 2 acres 
in every 5, but is not in practice often exercised. Even when a 
share of the straw is taken it is often merely one chilli of wheat 
straw per plough, with generally a full share of the more valuable 
straw of the pulses and of charit. In the rost of the Awdnk#ri in 
Pindigheb Tahsil the ordinary rate is two-fifths, but one-third 
is common, In the Makhad ilika the ordinary rate 1s one-third, 
but there are whole villages on which one-fifth is paid, while one- 
fourth is quite a common rental. The tenants of the Janddl pay 
two-fifths on the best land, and one-third on distant and inferior 
lands. In the Pindigheb Sil the rent rates vary from village to 
village with bewildering variations. Genorally speaking the 
Jodhra owners collect one-half in the eastern villages, the rate 
falling to twq-fifths towards the west. It is everywhere common 
to find rates of from one-third to one-fifth fixed on newly broken 
upland, or on land newly embanked. The really strong owners 
fixed all their rents at one-half, and have no difficulty in finding 
tenants, In the Fatteh Jang Tahsil any rent lower than two-fifths 
produce is quite abnormal, and needs special explanation in each 
case. The rent rate in the Sil Soan is always one-half, and in the 
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OBAPILB: Gheb circle is nearly always one-half. In the Nala the usual rent is 
Rents, one-half, but there is a good deal of inferior land on which only two- 
Wastes 508 fifths is taken. The general rule everywhere is that occupancy 
tenants and tenants-at-will pay the same rents. [t is the exception 

for an oceupaucy tenant to pay less than the full customary rent. 

In the Chhachh three-quarters of the tenants pay cash rents, 
but there is a considerable body of tenants paying in kind, The 
typical Chhachh rate is a half. The rate is generally the same on 
irrigated and on unirrigated lands. But there are considerable 
arcas along the Indus, in the hills about Gorgushti aud Malikmala, 
in the ontlyime portions of Shamsabad and in the corner near 
Attock where two-fifths, one-third and even one-fourth are taken. 
Inthe Chhachh, though this is not the eustom in the rest of the 
tahsil, the proprieter usually takes the same share of the straw 
as of the orain. The same rates are paid by occupancy tenants 
as by tenants-at-will. 

ln the Sarwéla circle the customary rent is one-third of the 
grain, and the tenant keeps the straw, except in the case of 
fodder crops, which ave divided in accordance with the grain 
rates. On chihi, dbvand sadlabdands the owner’s share is a half, 
But there are variations from these average rates. 

In the sandy tracts four or five miles away from the village 
site, and beyond the reach of even drinking water, the landlord 
is glad enough to take one-fourth or even one-fifth of the grain, 
Round the village site and especially in the firmer soils along the 
Haro two-fifths is sometimes taken, especially in Khattar villages ; 
and in the two large estates of Bariar and Shakardarra, owned 
by Sirdar Nawitb Khan’ Khattar, of Dreg, in Fatteh Jang, even 
more is collected. In his villages, for instance, landewhich would 
ordinarily pay one-third pays two-fifths, and land which in 
ordinary Khattar hands would pay two-fifths pays one-half, but 
vents ure here, under the proprietor’s orders, always wrongly 
stated, and the records on the subject are not trustworthy. The 
upward tendency in these two villages is an interesting example 
of the breakdown of customary rents. The change has been 
brought about slowly and at the cost of the extermination of the 
occupancy tenants, of whom now not one remains in Bariar and 
but few in Shakardarra. Sirdar Nawdb Khan’s rents are always 
spoken of by other Jandlords as exceptional, but there are indica- 
tions that in one or two villages near Campbellpur the proprietors 
are endeavouring to raise rents from one-third to two-fifths. At 
present, however, one-third is the prevailing rate. 

In the Nala a half is the rate on dbi, nahi and saildb lands. 
Elsewhere the general rate is two-fifths, and the tenant keeps the 
straw as in the Sarwdla. In the Panjkatta tract the rate is half, 
and in the poor villages to the west of the circle one-third. In 
some Khattar villages also half is taken. On the whole the rents 
of tenants-at-will are fairly evenly divided between half, two- 
fifths and one-third, 
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For ease of reference the average rents paid in each assoss- 
ment circle are collected in the statement, below :— 


—= —= a ne — a =" 7 Sr Sea 


RENIS PAID ON 


Circle. i Sane Te ba be eae eae eel a 
Irrigated lands. Unirrigated lands. 
| 
Chhachh } s 
Sarwéla $ _ 
Nala ... ie 4 z 
Fatteh Jang Nala ... he i 3,2 
Gheb . wi Su3 $ 
Sil Soan ef re fa 4 
Jandat sag Sal 06 #3} 
Makhad ou ne ye a 
SU ass ii es se 4.2 
Tallagang dus les ‘ ¢ 
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Thore are pristieniy no true cash rents or fixed produce Cash rents. 


rents in Tallagang. The oceupaney tenints who pay cash rents 
nearly all pay at revenue rates, pls a few pice or aunas per 
rupee as mdlianw and are to all intents and purposes proprictors. 
The area they hold is small. 

In Pindigheb and Patteh, Jang cash rents are equally rare. 
“With few exceptions the cash rents recorded are not genuine 
competition cash rents at all, and amount to little more than the 
present land revenue and cesses. There are always a certain 
number of holdings in which the occupants are recorded as paying 
only the land revenue, or a small cash rental, and the total of 
these is the total of the areas under cash reuts. The cash rents 
paid on irrigated soils are an exception to the above and are 
genuine vash rents. [n the Pattch Jang Nala cash rents are 
common on the best wells, Rs. 2 per kanal, or Rs. 16 per acre, 
being the usual annual rent. On a few superior wells as inuch 
as Rs. 3 pur kanal is taken. 


It is only in Attock tahsil, and especially in the Chhachh, that 
cash rents become of real importance. ho proportion of the 
chaiht, thi aud unirrigated areas held by tenants-at-will paying | 
cash i 1s shown below :— 


ES ee oe ee = cs ee 2 eee 


Circle, Chéhi, Abi, Barani. 
Chhachh es a ; 
Sarwala cee fi a | as 
Nala A | ae 
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The same cash rents are paid by occupancy tenants as by 
tenants-at-will, The best wells in the Chhachh are cultivated by 
tenants-at-will on kind rents, For the rest the rent rates are much 
the same in all circles. As a rule Rs. 16 is the lowest rent taken 
anywhere from a tenant of well lands. In the Chhachh cash rents 
on wells run from Rs. 16 to Rs. 20 peracre. Theaverage is about 
Rs. 17-8-0. The averages for the Sarwala and Nala wells are Rs. 16 
and Rs. 17-4-0 respectively. The cash rents on the Nala dii 
vary very much. The best Wah aud Hasan Abdal lands are rented 
at Rs. 32 per acre. The average for the poorer gli is about 
Rs. 15-12-0 the acre, aud for the better lands about Rs. 21. The 
latter is the average of the abi lauds in Wah and Hasan Abdél 
which are more than half the total. More than half the large 
bardui area cultivated by tenants-at-will in the Chhachh is cash- 
rented. Theaverage reut is inthe Chhachh Rs. 2, in the Sarwala 
Re. 1 and in the Nala a little under Re. 1. Soildb lands rent for 
from Rs. 8 to Rs. + per acre. 

The rents of moharriddrs will be mentioned later on. They are 
found chiefly on well Jandy. Those who paid a lump sum down 
at the time their rights-were ereated, pay from Rs. & to Rs, 12 an 
acre. For others a copnnon rate is Rs. 16 per acre. Many of 
their rents were fixed by contract. 

There is no apparent teudency for cash rents to displace 
produce rents. 

Statistics of the wages of skilled and unskilled Jabour, taken 
from the Punjab Adininistration Reports, are given in Table 25 of 
the second volume. ‘T‘hey show that the force of skilled labour rose 
between 1880 and 1885 andagain in 1895, but has since remained 
constant at a maximum of 8annas and a minimum of 6 annas. 
Sunilarly the wages of unskilled labour rose in 1885 but has since 
remained constant at a waximum of 3 annas per day and a mini- 
mum of annas 2-6. These figures cannot be considered trustworthy. 
All that can be said is that the wages of labour, both skilled and 
unskilled, have for long shown and still show a tendency to rise 
with the geueral rise of prices, but not tothe same extent. There 
are no large labour centres in the District. The change is a very 
gradual one, and is not affected by temporary fluctuations in the 
prices of common food grains. Much of the labour is supphed 
by the agricultural population, and is not affected by the selling 
value of grain. 

The village menials have already been described at pages 98 to 
100. The customary payments made to them vary very much, They 
have been accurately calculated for cach tahsil in the various 
assessment reports. The chief menials to whom payments are 
made are the lokdr (blacksmith), farkhdu (carpenter), and kumhdr 
(potter). The sweeper (imusalli) frequently receives dues too. The 
shoemaker (;orh?), and the barber (ai) are often paid out of the 
‘ommon heap, but by no means invariably. 
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There is no common standard of payment. In Tallagang the 
payments to skamins are always partly and sometimes wholly 
calculated at so much per plough. A very rough estimate gives 
2,500 sérs as the total yield of a plough for both harvests. There 
are very few lohdrs, the tarkhdn being blacksmith as well as 
carpenter, but m that case he takes double fees. The almost 
universal rate is for each famin 14 sérs per local maund of 60 
sérs or 23 per cent of the total produce. In addition there are 
certain miscellaneous payments per plough (one or two sérs of 
cotton, a basket of bijru ears, and a few sheaves of wheat, and so 
on) amounting, on the whole, for lohdr and tarkhan together to 
about 39 sérs per plough, or a little more than 14 per cent 
of the gross produce. The total, therefore, for these two kamins 
is in this tahsil 63 per cent. Musuallis are not kept as regular 
kamins in 'Tallagang. ‘The lohdv very rarely receives any 
payment on well lands, as he is not concerned in the upkeep of 
the well and its appurtenances, but his place is taken by the 
kumhdar or potter, who provides the pots for the well wheel, and 
whose dues are about the same as those of the tarkhdn. The 
tarkhadn and humhdr on wells cach take 1}-sérs per maund of 60 
sérs or 25 per cent gross produce, as ou ddrdni lands, and in 
addition certain miscellancous dues periell, c.g., bdjra cars equal 
to about 6 sérs grain, + sérs cotton, one or two hidris (or irriga- 
tion plot) of tobacco and garden stuff, and wheat equal to about 
6 sérs. The total dues for each kamin on welllands in Tallagang 
aro about 33 per cent gross produce. It is not common in 
Tallagang to pay the other hamins such as the shoemaker, barber 
and washerman from the gross produce. 

In Pindigheb and Fattch Jang,'as in Tallagang, one man 
often combines the duties of luhdr and of tarkhainand gets a double 
share. ‘Ihe potter is only paid on wells, and not invariably then, 
for on some wells the pots are bonght when wanted. The dues 
of the potter are the same as for the other menials. Only two 
menials are paid on any one kind of land. In every circle grain 
dues are paid from the common heap, and generally in terms of 
the total produce. In Makhad, however, the dues among Pathdns 
are paid per plough without ostensible reference to the amount of 
the total produce. Tn reality the share of produce is nowhere 
fixed, but varies with the status of the proprietor and the 
character of the harvest. In addition to the grain ducs a few 
sheaves of wheat, or a lapful of bijra heads, or a bundle of maize 
_ are always given, and these are always given as a rate per plough 
and are not a definite share of the whole stock. The Khattar 
villages are peculiar in weighing their grain, using standard 
weights, and do not use grain measures. Villages owned by 
Bugditl Awdns always give a share which is practically 
equivalent to one sér per maund, and this practice prevails in all 
Bugdidl villages in all circles of Pindigheb. ‘he dues of a single 
kamin vary from circle to circle. In the Fatteh Jang Nala and in 
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the Jandal the average rate is 14 per cent of the gross produce. 
In the Sil Soan 2 per cent is given, and in the Gheba and Sil 
Circle 24 per cent for cach kamin. The Pathdns of Makhad give 
eight to ten sérs per kamin at cach harvest per plough, ‘This 
works out at about 24 per cent of the total produce to cach menial. 
In addition to the dues of the two famins always employed about 
1 per cent is paid to the sweeper (musalli), The shoemaker and 
barber are often paid out of the common heap, but by no means 
invariably. Their dues are about 1 per cent. About 2 per cent of 
the produce is paid to the outside labour called in to help at 
harvest time. In Attock Tahsil nearly every village has some 
different standard for measuring the dues of menials. The 
plough and percentages of the gross produce are the commonest 
measures. The fact is that there is no regular scale fixed. When 
the harvest is full, the allowances are liberal: when it is poor they 
dwindle toa nominal amount. On an average the tarkhon and 
the lohdr get each about 24 per cent of the total produce. In the 
Chhachh there is a distinet. tendency to leave out the luidr, and 
pay him directly for work-douc. In good years the tenant does 
the reaping himself, but in good years a reaper is often employed 
and gets 5 per cent of the gross produce. When a reaper is not 
called in the musalli often gets an allowance amounting to from 
5 to 6 per cent of the total produce, Inall tahsils there is a distinet 
tendency for these customary gram payments to be commuted 
into cash, but the change is gomg on very slowly. 


The retail prices at- head-quarters of the principal grams are 
shown in Table 26 of the statistical volume (Part B), from which 
the prices of wheat and bdjra, the food staples of the District are 
extracted. Trices are stated in scers per rupee. 


———— ———— re _————s a pose oy 
| | | Pet 
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The prices are those prevailing on the Ist of January in 
each year. These figures show very clearly the chief cause of 
variation in prices. In the good years 1894, 1895, 1899 prices 
were unusually low, and in the years of scarcity 1896, 1897, 1900, 
1901 the rates were very high. Communications are bad, and much 
of the District is very badly served with railways. The export 
trade is small, and has only a slight direct influence on the pitch 
of prices. Generally prices rise at once on the first sign of 
scarcity, but only gradually fall in more prosperous times, and never 
quite regain their former level. 
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Campbellpur prices are not quito a fair test of the general cEee 
District rates, Tallagang wheat nevor finds its way to head-quartors, Forests. 
and communications south of the Kala Chitta aro with Rawélpindi, 

Gujar Khan and Chakwal rather than with Camphellpur. 


Within the last 25 years prices have risen here as elsewhere. 
In Tallagang the rise is from 30 to 86 per cent, and in Pindigheb 
and Fatteh Jang about 20 percent. he recorded rise of kharff 
ee is greater in Pindigheb and of rabi prices in Fatteh Jang. 
‘The rise in the prices of wheat and of tirduiva, the principal crops 
sold, is on the whole somewhat less than the all-round rise of prices. 
In Attock the all-round rise in prices is 34 per cent. Wheat which 
is the chief food staple, and also the principal crop grown for sale, 
has risen in price 25 per cent. 

In this rise the improvement of communications, and especi- 
ally the opening of railways, have played a great part. The 
rise is greatest in, Tallagang, the most backward tahsil, where 
although the improvement i communications with the outer 
world has been no greater than clsewhere, yet the general rise in 
prices, caused by the extension of railways and by the development 
of the export trade, would naturally have a greater effect. Tn 1885 
it was expected that the opening of the railway would depress 
prices in Attock Tahsil, but this gloomy belicf was never justified. 
In addition to raising prices improved communications have tended 
to steady them, and there is mo likehhood that the prices of 
cereals will again fall to any great extent. 


Bol. ee ee 


Section C.—Forests. 


The District is very badly wooded, and, with one exception, Reserved and 
the forests are .forestsonly in name. Reserved Forests number 8 Ustlassed 
and cover 218 square miles. There are no Protected Forests. The 
Unclassed Forests, in number 36, extend to 142 square miles. The 
following statements give the names and areas of each forest in the 


district :— 


RESERVES. 

Name of Reserve. Tahails, Area in acres. 
te ST A, 
Kala Chitta wad Attack, Pindigheb, 93,194 

Fattch Jang. 
Kheri Mar bess Attock 2829 
Kawa Ghar aaa sist By 725 
Kaulial ee ace 1,207 
Khairi Murat — aoe 13,267 
Mari Bee ao 7,508 
Kot Khaldn i ee 2,223 


Chinji sits aes | 15,009 
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Unclassed Forests. 
— ae os 
Tahail. | Name of ralh. Bice Tahsil area. | Management, 
Attock .. | Attoek ee rf 4,721 416,781 Deputy Com- 
missioner, 
Fatteh Jang | Bagra Dhungi... es 268 554,246 Forest Dept. 
4,573 mee ” 
Pindigheb .,. | Makhad af ee 7,624 959,635 tr 
Utrar ees oi 2,951 < 
Jabbi a se 828 ” 
Tawin ses we 8.717 rm 
Rakh Dhok Mila des 2,220) " 
Naku Kalan... | 1 442 a 
Gokhi eas + 1,001 “s 
Yorubera ie 2,016 Pe 
Saulian 4,992 
Chhattri 7 668 Ay 
Trap. Narain 2,766 " 
Gulial 16,998 ‘5 
Kot Chajji 248 ” 
Jalwal A 388 + 
Jalwaél B 1,057 ” 
Aran wal 670 ” 
Man 3,261 ’ 
Tallagang ... | Chingi i A 171 767,075 ae 
Nakka Kahuts.. fot 1,525 | Deputy Com- 
missioner. 
Chak Wahan... an 717 ” 
Kalti oe te 272 " 
Kari Rameshah et 1,415 ” 
Suthwahan A. - 1,074 “4 
Amanpur JM . 1,837 " 
Narianwali iy i 2,352 " 
Bhagur i Li 1,313 
Uchri rh Hs TO4 " 
Dandi te aii 607 4 
Datwil Kalin .. .. 26 7 
Nara wh <4. 520 ” 
Faizanwali sce vel 1,034 ” 


| Jhautla ie say 285 " 


control of the Deputy Commissioner. Of the Forests under the 
Rawalpindi Divisional Forest Officer the Kala Chitta alone is of 
any importance. By far the greater portion of it is in Attock 
Tahsi], but it also extends into Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang and 
almost 3,000 acres are in Rawalpindi. Its area is distributed ap- 
proximately as follows among the several tahsils in which it hes :— 


Acres. 
Attock ... 2 as 2 . 57,189 
Pindigheb es i is .. 22,641 
Fatteh Jang sid se aes  =10,614 
Rawalpindi bie sod se .. 2,800 


Total e. 98,194 
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It owes its origin to the assertion, at the first regular settle- eee ce 
ment of the District, of the night of Government to the extensive Forests 
waste land, which from early historic times has been regarded as 
State property under every dynasty which has ruled the Pnnjab. 
Waste sufficient for the pastoral and domestic requirements of cach 
village in the tract was marked off, aud the remainder reserved as 
State property. These procecdings resulted in a tentative demar- 
cation in 1865 of an area estimated at 111,053 acres as a Govern- 
ment rakk under the coutrol of the Deputy Commissioner. In 
1879 the whole area, estimated at 109,787 acres, was constituted 
a protected forest under the Forest Act, and in 1882 the actual area 
of the vakh was found by the Survey of India to be 98,575. During 
Revised Scttlement 5,381 acres were excluded from the rush, and 
in 1890 the remainder, comprising 93,194 acres, was created a 
reserved forest under the Act. The portions situate in Attock, 
Fattch Jang and Rawalpindi Tahsils were placed vnder the con- 
trol of the Forest Department in 1871, and the Pindighcb portion 
im 1887. ‘The entire forest was surveyed by the Survey of India 
in 1880 to 1882, and maps on a scale of -l-inches -« 1 mile prepared. 
On the north the rauge is of limestone formation, on the south 
of sandstone. The principal characteristics of the climate are 
aridity, great heat in sumer, and a considerable degree of cold in 
winter with occasional occurrence of early spring frosts, sufficiently 
severe to cause some injury to the indigenous tree-growth, even 
when in a fairly advanced stage of development. Snow, sometimes, 
though rarely, falls. 


In the early part of 1892 snow lay for some time to a depth of 
several fect on the higher peaks and ridges. There is no heavy 
timber. The forest presents essentially the appearance and cha- 
racteristics of coppice growth composed chiefly of the wild olive, 
with philahi and sariathe as the clicf auxihary species. The 
undergrowth is nowhere dense, and consists mainly of sarnatha, 
bhekar, garanda, potihi and bher, 


In respect of character and condition of the growing stock, 
the forest falls into three conspicuously marked natural divisions, 
determined mainly by the combined influence of gealogical forma- 
tion and aspect. The tract north of the main ridge, which is by far 
the best wooded, 1s covered with olive forest par crrellence, The 
slopes with a southern aspect are generally sparsely wooded, but 
im the valleys and onthe northern slopes the forest growth is often 
dense, though generally rather open. The age of the existing 
stock varies considerably, the age and size of the trees being 
greatest in the west, and dimimishing eastwards. 


In the tract south of the main ridge the predominating species 
is phulahi (Acacia modesta). ‘Che most prominent feature of this 
tract as compared with the northern tract is the sparseness of the 
tree-growth. The hills often have a somewhat barren appearance. 
In the sandstone region the forest growth is merely a miserable, 
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scanty scrub jungle composed mainly of very stunted, much injured 
philaht bushes associated with a poor growth of Salvadora and 
Capparis. 


The ouly kinds of rights, adverse to Government, existing in 
and over the forest ure rights of way and water, rights of 
pasture, and rights of grass-cutting. 10,534 acres are burdened 
with rights of pasture and grass-cutting. hese rights are append- 
ant to 21 adjoining villages, and may be exercised only in res- 
pect of the villagers’ own domestic requirements, and not for 
sale, and only im respect of animals which are bond fide the 
property of members of the right-holding village communities. 
Elephants, camels and pigs are specially excluded from the forest 
pasturage. The right of pastnre is further subject to pre-payment 
ot half-yearly fees, the rates of which are liable to quinquennial 
revision by Government, and the maximum number of animals of 
each kind entitled to forest pasture has been fixed at twice the 
number actually in possession of the right-holding communities at 
the time of enumeration-during the forest settlement. The 
pasture rates in force at prescnt (1907), and the maximum number 
of animals entitled to pasture are as follows :— 


ee ee ee ree ee eee ee te 
ee ES eS SS Sa ee 


| 
| Maximum 
Current number 
Kind of animals. | half-yearly ; entitled to Remarks, 
fees. forest 
pasture. 
pps Data en ee ae sem | aed oe ee BS 
Buffaloes nes - | & annas ,.. : 1,156 |No pasture fee 
Cows and Bullocks an | a re 10,031 is chargeable 
Horses, mules and donkeys 212 0 4, 0. 1,608 for young at 
Goats oe | T anna ,., 14,502 foot, 
Sheep ves | 3 ples... 12,401 
| 


! 
Government has reserved the power to change the localities of 
the grazing gronuds within certain definite limits, provided a certain 
minimum area be uninterruptedly maintained for exercise of the 
pasture and grass-cutting rights. 'The right to cut grass may be 
exercised by cach of the 21 rght-holding villages only within the 
locality set apart from time to time for pasture of its own flocks 
and herds. 

The only produce ntilised is firewood, cattle-fodder (grass and 
tree-leaves), and to a small extent also timber, gum of Acacia 
modesta, and stone for building and manufacture of lime. Fire- 
wood is the chief item. The principal market for the produce is 
Rawalpindi, where firewood and grass are always in great demand 
and not readily obtainable at moderate cost from any other source 
of supply. It 1s probable that Rawalpindi could always dispose 
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of the entire annual fuel outturn of the forest, bub large quanti. PAAPILG. 
ties of the Kala Chitita firewood are consumed in the minor Forests. 
niarkets of Campbellpar, Fatteh Jang, Attock, Hazro, Ilasan Abdal, 

etc, All these markets are situated within twelve miles of the forest 
boundary, except Hazro and Hasan Akdil, which are a few miles 

further away. Communications are excclicnt, and most of the 

roads are in direct communication with the railway system. The 

eastern part of the forest is traversed by three roads connecting 

Fatteh Jang, on the Kbushilearh branch railway, with Sarai Kala, 
Campbellpnr and Hasan Abdil on the matu line of the North- 
Western Railway. The Makhad to <Aitock road travorses the 
broadest part of the forest, and in the extreme west, near the bank 

of the Indus, 1s the road of the Customs Departmen’. A few miles 

to the west of Fatteh Jang another road, leading from the Gaggan 

railway station to the village of Jabbi, crosses the forest and connects 

the Khushélgarh branch railway with the Patteh Jang-Caupbellpur 

road. Recently a good road has been constructed through the 

heart of the forest from Jhalir on the southern border to Akhori 

on the north. 


Tn addition to these roads many tracks traverse the forest 
from south to north, and although rough and stony, they are 
mostly fit for laden beasts of burden. 


The system of exploitation is by annual regeneration fellings. 

About half the forest is not in a condition suitable for exploitation. 
Misewhere fellings are exccuted- from November to February, 
20 standards per acre being reserved with the object. of seed 
production. Iyprovement fellmgs and thiunings are not needed. 
Regeneration is secured hy the system of coppice with standards. 
Vigorous coppicing power is retaimed by phulsht and olive up to a 
great age. The primary auns of management are the permanent 
satisfaction of the pastoral requirements of the rightholders, the 
production of wood suited to the local demand and to the require- 
ments of the neighbouring markets, and the expansion of the 
commercial value of the forest. The injury done to the forest by 
fire is too rare and insignificant to be worthy of mention. 

The other reserves of the Rawalpindt Division are very poor other 
indeed. Kawagar is leased to the Camel Corps at Campbellpur for reserves 
grass on an annual lease of Rs. 1,000. The Khairi-Murat is the Rawalpindi 
largest of these reserves. Lt is not burdened with rights, but the Piso. 
forest produce is so scauty that exploitation has never been possi- 
ble, and there is no prospect of the forest being worked for a long 
time to come. 

These reserves are bare hills with here and there a few olive 
and acacia trees aud a little grass 

Tho remaining forests are high, barren, pebble ridges, the unctassed 
buttoms of stony ravines with the steep banks on either side, or Forests. 
long strips of bare rocks. Some of them haye a little stunted 
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phulahi and some scrub jungle, but nowhere is there any appfeci- 
able amount of wood. There is no reproduction anywhere, and 
protection leads to nothing in the way of improvement. A few 
have some good grass after rain, but generally grazing is poor. 
Leases are sold every year. Except in the Reserves, vrazing of 
all animals is permitted on “pay ment of fees. 


Some of the rakhs contain «a little culturable land. Patches 
here and there are Jeased out for cultivation. Forest management 
gives little trouble. The people have plenty of grazing, and do 
not encroach much on the forests. The village grazing lands, 
which are often valuable and well-wooded, are not seldom the 
subject of violent disputes between the owuers and tenants, 

All the large landowners make their own rakhs, in which 
they carefully preserve the wood and grass and allow no one to 
trespass. It is remarkable to see what an effective control the 
strong landowners have over their rakhs, and how great a change 
is produced mm a few years by strict preservation. These rakhs 
are very unpopular with tenants, and are often made the subject 
of violent complaints, so mme¢l so that useful village rakhs have 
sometimes been thrown Open to grazing and ruined by adminis- 
trative orders. It is in general unwise to interfere with a work, 
which is in the nain uscial, and which, though a trouble to tenants, 
is beneficial to the best interests of the countryside, 

An account of the district grazing resources would be incom- 
plete without a reference to the chinigdhs of Pindigheb, Fatteh 
Jang and Tallagang Tahsilsy. These are areas which were at 
Revised Settlement sctraside:t »y the people themselves for the 
grazing of the village cattle. Their areas und other particulars 
are given in the w afib- -ul-arz of cach village. It was agreed that 
they would never be brought under cultivation, but would be 
enjoyed by all the inhabitants of the village whether owners, 
tenants or haus. These arcas were generally the portions 
of the waste then most suitable for grazing: often they were the 
bottoms of ravines or stretehes of land which received’ moisture. 
When they were closed as chirdydéhs their reservation caused no 
inconvenience, each man having already as much land as he could 
with ease cultivate. But with the increase of population an 
extension of cultivation became unperative, and the best portjons 
of the waste came under the plough. As every one was 
anxjous to extend lus cultivation uo one objected to the chirdgdh 
being broken into, and ich of these closed areas have now been 
broken up. This new cultivation is often the cause of violent 
disputes. In some villages the non-proprietary body is willing 
that the restriction on the chirdgih should be removed, elsewhere 
they insist on the maintenance of the grazing grounds. When 
two owners fall out, aud especially m the Pathan ilika, it is a 
favourite method of annoyance for one man to apply to have the 
other turned out from the land he has broken up from the 
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chivagéh. In M. Narrara a typical Pathan case occurred. <A pro- pepe ala 
minent owner immediately after settlement broke up a great deal Forests. 
of the chirdgdh and sold the various fields to certain owners in the 

village. A few years later he applied to have them turned out 

of the land which he had sold to them, and on their eviction him- 

self entered into possession. In many cases these chirdgdhs exist 

only as entries in the Revenue Records. If they had been kept up 

as grazing grounds, they would have becn exceedingly useful; but 

now their retention is chiefly a source of dispute and annoyance, 

The Tallagang Reserved Forests he along the skirts of the Salt Palagana 
Range, the Unclassed Forests chiefly along tho Chakwal border 
and on the line of the Soan. ‘hey consist for the most part of. 
blocks of broken waste ground, sometimes of msignificant size, 
cut off from villages which at the time of their formation were 
thought to have more waste than they required. The reserves are 
fairly wooded with shrubs and stunted trees but timber trees are 
almost always very rare indeed, while many of the rakhs produce 
practically nothing but grass and sometimes very little of that. 

The following remarks are taken with some alterations from 
Mr. Talbot’s Jhelum Gazetteer, 

Our present rakhs had predecessors before British rule in the 
reservations, chiefly for sport, of the Janjua Chiefs, and the Sikh 
Kardirs, whose example was followed in the unauthorised appro- 
priations of waste with which the Customs official accompanied 
their assumption of control over the Salp Mines m the carly years 
after annexation. ‘I'he earliest reservations on a large scale were 
not, however, effected until the first Regular Settlement, when, 
partly as a solution of a series of bitter quarrels regarding the 
ownership of the hills, but partly also for climatic reasons, and to 
provide a reserve of wood and fodder, a large area of Intl waste was 
demarcated by the Settlement Officerand declared to be Government 
Forest; it was also notified that Government reserved the right 
of appropriating, when and wherever it might be found necessary, 
all uncultivated land in excess of three times the amount of cultiva- 
tion. It was on this principle that the Deputy Commissioner acted 
in carrying out the instructions issued in 1864 for a general demar- 
cation of excessive waste in this district, which resulted in large 
additions to the old reserves, and the creation of a number of new 
ones: in the case of the more important hil] rahAs the reservations, 
though sound on the whole, were faulty in detail, while im the 
plains the work was carried out with a great want of discrimin- 
ation. Serious hardship resulted, and im 1875 the evils of the 
system in force attracting attention, Mr. Thomson was appointed 
to deal with the whole question as Forest Settlement Officer; his 
work resulted in the restoration of several minor ra/:hs to the estates 
from which they had been taken. Special rights and privileges 
were carefully enquired into and recorded; and recommendations 
made in regard to grazing, fuel, access to water-sources, and the 
like; it is largely because his recommendations were subsequently 

co 
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lost sight of that it was found necessary to go into the matter of 
the management of the forests again at the recent settlement. 

As a result of the recent enquiry during the settloment of 
Jhelum District the following orders were passed by the Local 
Government :— 

Managenvent.—In regard to the Unclassed Forests in the plains, 
it has been decided that they will be managed by the Deputy 
Commissioner under the rulos under the Punjab Laws Act, and 
not by the Forest Department; as the interests involved in the 
management of these rakhs are purely local, and they do not lend 
themselves to afforestation. 

Grazing.—The following principles are to be observed, as far 
as possible, inthe management of the grazing in the hill rakhs, 
those rakhs being set apart which can be wholly and strictly closed, 
two-thirds of the others should be open for nine months of the year 
and one-third should be closed to grazing throughout the year, but 
open to grass-cutting when necessary, camels and goats being 
excluded from half the open area; the grazing value of the rakhs 
to be assessed for five years, and the grazing to be leased to the 
villages of the neighbourhood, other villages being allowed to graze 
only on permit or payment of fees. The grazing assessment of a 
village may be distributed over the village as a whole, or the 
lease may be held on behalf of the estate by one or a few of the 
villages if that is preferred; in case of a breakdown of the system 
here sketched (and it/is doubtful how far it is practical), if it 
becomes necessary to lease to individuals instead of to villages, the 
lessee should be carefully selected and should never be a mere 
speculator : and on no account should the old system of auction 
sales be reverted to. 


The unclassed plains rakhs will be offered on. five-years’ graz- 
ing leases to the neighbouring villages: in case of breakdown, the 
remarks as to the selection of lessees above will be applicable, but 
in these cases there should be no difficulty. 


The authorised scale of grazing fees is as follows :—- 


Se oe oe eee eee eee eee See ee es 


—— eee ee eee eee oO = 


For permits issued 


Maximum rate departmentally 
Detail. chargeable by lessecs| when closed areas 
of grazing contracts, are temporarily 
opened. 
Per annum. Per mensem. 
Camels ats at ae vs 16 annas Se 
Buffaloes... we ie Te Boys 4 annas, 
Horses and mules, cows and iullocks be : er 3 
Plough cattle bee es Ke . | anna 1 anna, 
Donkeys... a dee ves 2 annaa 2 aunas, 
Goate ee ose aes rom 1 anna fe 
Sheep aa oe : Pe Pgs ath 
Grass-cutter per sickle ei ats 8 annas 16 anes, 


SS Se ee eee ee 


_ Nore.-—Young stock charged half rates; cattle belonging to outsiders from a distance 
With no claim on the rakhs pay double rates. 
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Firewood from the hill swkhs is to be obtained on permits, to CHAP.ILD. 
be issued at or noar the spot, at the following rates :— pines ane 


Camel-load, 6 annas; bullock or mule-load, 4 annas; donkey Resouroes. 
load, 2 annas; head-load, 14 annas for thick wood and 1 anna for 
brushwood. 

These rates are equivalent to about 1 anna per maund, plus 
of course the labour and cost of collection and carriage. 


Sale of wood thus procured is prohibited ; and no cutting 
instrument is allowed within a rakh. 

The plains vakhs contain little wood ; dry wood may be collected 
by persons using the rakhs, subject to the warning that in case 
of wilful damage to green wood, the system of leasing the grazing 
to the villages will be suspended. 


Wood for ploughs.--Trees fit for ploughs will be marked by 
the Forest Officer, and persons wanting wood for ploughs can take 
out a permit and sclect one of the marked trees, to be cut in the 
presence of the Forest Guard. The rates of payment will be 4 
annas for large ploughs and 24 annas for small ones. 

The plan of cutting and storing wood for ploughs for sale at 
convenient centres will be tried at the same time. 

Horest. fires. ~These are very rare; but when they do occur 
the area damaged will be strictly closed for five years, the doad 
wood being cut down at once and sold by auction to the highest 
bidder, 

Bad Bowndaries, etc.—-A report regarding the amendment of 
bad boundaries, provision of access io Springs was made; and, as 
far as possible, all reasonable grievanees of this kind have boen 
redressed. 


Section D.—Mines and Mineral Resources. 


The District is not at all rich in minerals. No appreciable 
proportion of the population is engaged in mining. 


Lignite is occasionally met with in small quantities in tho Coal. 
Khairi Murat Range, and an inferior description of anthracite is 
found in small quantities in the Pindigheb Tahsil, near the banks 
of the Indus, rue coal, and not lignite, has been found in several 
spots on the north side of the Kala Chitta, notably near tho 
villages of Mungi, Choi, Bigh Nilib and Soghinda Lita, where 
it was worked by the North-Western Railway. It is found in 
wedge-shaped pockets or small seams, which, when followed up, 
gradually taper out and disappear in shale. Some of these pockets 
at. Choi and Soghinda Bita are in the hillsides, while others are 
in pits from 10 to 50 fect below tho surface. The outcrops 
generally, but not always, occur in water-courses, the scour of 
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the water having exposed shale, which on being followed up 
leads to coal. The coal is very friable, and rapidly crumbles to 
dust when exposed to the air. This is always the case with 
surface coal, the superincumbent strata being necessary to solidify 
it. 

In 1882-88 several borings were made in the hills and also 
in the valley of the Haro. But after the surface shale and coal 
were exhausted, nothing was found but hard compact limestone 
in the hills, and sand, shingle and other alluvial deposits in the 
valley. <A large quantity of the coal dust was mixed with cow- 
dung and compressed into cakes, and so used for burning lime 
and swrkhi for which it was found cheaper than either firewood 
or charcoal. The coal was also largely used in the smithies and 
other works connected with the orection of the Attock bridge. 
A ton was sent to the Rawalpindi Gasworks, where it yielded 
from 7,000 to 8,000 enbic feet of gas and 13 ewt. of coke, which 
was considered a very favourable resnit. Coal is now worked 
only in the smal] pockets and seams on the northern slopes of the 
Kala Chitta, These ave all_very small undertakings with no 
effect on the economic condition of the District. 


Gold is found in the Jndus and in the beds of various streams, 
tributaries of the Indus. ‘The Reshi, the Sil and most of the large 
torrent beds in Tallagang’ are all the scenes of gold-washing, but 
the profits are very meagre and are already heavily taxed. 


“The industry is carried on almost always by men of low caste, 


though in one village of ‘allacang the ordinary land-owning 
classes also engage invity, The work is hard, the outturn pre- 
carious, and the average profits very small. 


In the Attock Tahsil gold is found on the banks of the Indus, 
and the right to extract the precious metal is granted yearly to a 
contractor. Rupees 81 was paid for this right in March 1907. 
Gold is also found on the banks of the Raish, Sil and other 
strcams in other parts of the District. 


In Pindigheb licenses are issucd ata fixed rate per “ Dhriin.” 


The mode of extraction is stinple. LO or 12 lbs. weight of the 
sand is placed in a shallow basin-shaped tray, called in the east 
a “Pardtra” and elsewhere a “ Dhrtin,” and this is repeatedly 
washed, the water and the light sand being repeatedly thrown off 
until a dark deposit with miuute shining specks of gold in it is left. 
Mercury is then added to this, which unites with the gold grains 
to formasmall nodule. The mercury is then detached by the heat 
of a fire, and a small globe of gold remains. Tho “ Dhrugs” are 
generally owned by one person, and the gold-washing is done for 
him by paid labourers, who get a share of the profits which varies 
from Re. 1 per diem down to nothing at all when no gold is 
obtained. The average does not exceed Rs. 6 or Rs. * a month 
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and gold-washing is now less common than it once was, as more —— — 
permanent employment and certain return is to be got in many Mines and 
forms of ordinary daily labour, the rate of remuneration for which Resources. 
has risen greatly of late years. 


Petroleum is found in small quantities in the Kala Chitta Petroleum. 
and its immediate vicinity. It was worked only at Sadkdl, on the 
south of the Kala Chitta, three wiles from Fatteh Jang, on the 
road from that place to Campbellpur. Borings were first made 
im 1870, when a well was sunk at Sadkil. Later five borings 
were made, each 44 inches in diaineter, of depths varying from 
50 to 100 fect. The oil was drawn out im small dipping tubes 
with ropes, bringing up about 2 pints of mixed oil and water. 
This was thrown into a cistern, from the bottom of which the 
heavier water was drawn off, leaving the oil above. For the first 
cight years the average outturn of oi was about 80 maunds per 
diem, but from 1878 the quantity of oil obtained from the wells 
gradually decreased, and the outturn fell to about 1,000 gallons 
per year, Attempts to incréase the» output by deepening’ one 
boring and sinking another to the depth of 800 fect did not lead 
to any appreciable difference in the @antity of oil obtained 
annually. No distilling or purifying operations were performed. 
The oi! was sold in iis raw state to the Rawalpindi Gas-works, 
and cost, delivered at Rawalpindi, from Rs. 16 to Rs. 20 per 
hundred gallons. 


There is now practically no systematic exploitation of the oil- 
springs, and the annual out-turn Is very small, 


Petroleum much mixed with water is still to be seen in many 
holes and depressions in the Kala Chitta, but nowhere appears 
in workable quantity. In colour the oil is dark green by reflected 
hight, and a bright golden yellow by transmitted light. 


Veined marble (bri) is fonnd in the Kawagar hill, It Other 
usod to be worked into cups and other ornamental objects, but ee 
the industry appears to have died out, probably because of tho 
great cost on account of the hardness of the stone and tho 
absence of skilled labour. ‘The pillars im the garden of Bainim 
Khdn at Attock are made of this beautiful stone. Mortars and 
pestles of drt are highly prized. 


luimestone is the chief stone of the whole northern portion bime. 
of the Kala Chitta Range. It is burned by zamuindars and contrac- 
tors under permits granted by the Deputy Conservator of lForests. 
Most of the kilns are in tho Kala Chitta Reserve and ave worked by 
contractors. The chicf purchaser is the Puble Works Depart- 
nent and preference is given to thoir contractors. The kilns ave 
limited to the amount of brushwood available. The refuse from 
the fellings, after the firewood cut has been stacked, is generally 
used for the kilns. Brushwood cut on the roads under construc- 
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tion is also used. The fees paid vary according to the size of the 
kilns. Common rates are Rs. 9, Rs. 10, Rs. 12, Rs, 12-8-0 and 
Rs. 20 per. kiln. Permits arc issued by the Range Officer after 
sanction by the Divisional Officer. The revenue realised during 
the past three years and the number of kilns are shown below :— 


Rs. a. p 
1904-5 32 506 8 0 
1905-6 21 : 307 8 0 
1906-7 93 1,537 8 0 


Section E.—Arts and Manufactures. 


In arts and manufactures the District is poor. There are no 
factories and no large centres of population. What manufactures 
are carried on are simply for the satisfaction of the ordinary 
wants of a purely agricultural population. There is almost no 
export of manufacturcd poods, and no class of artizans has a 
reputation outside the district. The only possible exceptions to 
this rule are the snuff mannfacture and shoe-making. 


Snuff is manufactured in considerable quantities in Mazro, 
chiefly by Aroras and Kashmiris. Jt is also made in smaller 
quantities in Makhad and Pindigheb. The Makhad snuff goes 
across the river into Kohat, that of Pindigheb is for purely local 
disposal, the snuff habit being fairly general in the southern tahsils 
of the District. The chief customers of the Hazre manufacturers 
are the merchants of Amritsar, but a considerable quantity finds 
its way to Karachi. The whole output is exported through Law- 
rencepur station. The manntacture is carried on in a very small 
way, and gives employment to only a few people. ‘There is 
nothing peculiar in the process. 


The shoes of Pindigheb have a certain reputation. They are 
supplied to the snrrounding agricaltural population, and are also 
exported across the river into the Districts of the North-West 
Frontier Province. But the leather manufactures generally havo 
diminished. Saddlery aud shoes are the principal articles made. 
The former are manufactured in Pindighcb and Fattch Jang, and 
cost from Rs. 5 to Rs, 20. 
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The other industries are purely village industries. A large eee 
number of lacquered legs for bedsteads (chdrpdis) are made by Arts and 
the tarkhdns of Ikhlés and Kamliar in tahsil Pindigheb. ‘These rissa 
fetch from annas 12 to Rs. 10 for the set of four, and are made of Village 
shisham, phiulahi or khair wood. Pihids, or low chairs, and spin- Industries. 
ning-wheels are also made by the same class in considerable 
quantities. The chairs cost from Re. 1 to Rs. 6. Other wooden 
articles also are constructed for sale in many of the villages. 


The lohirs of Mianwala, Tahsil Tindigheb, make padlocks of 
iron, and stirrups are made at this village and in several places 
in Fatteh Jang and at Hasan Abddl. Iron vessels of large size 
(karak) are made at Makhad, and cost from Rs. 1 to Rs. 40 
according to size, Baking plates are also made there. Reed- 
matting known as phu, is made in some villages in Attock Tahsil, 
and embroidered shoes, chappris and sandals (/heri) at Kot, Chaun- 
tra, Pindigheb and Hazro. 


Country cloth of various kinds is made throughout the 
district. Blankets are manufactured in-considerable quantities in 
parts of Pindigheb and Fattch Jang. ‘The barbers of Fatteh Jang 
and Pindigheb cugage in the manufacture of chhats and boris, or 
packing bags, which are sold in Rawalpindi, Peshawar, and 
elsewhere in considerable numbers. Silk work of various kinds 
is done by the women ef the Attock Tahsil especially. Phidilkdris 
are made in many places, those, of Hazro being the best. Tho 
stone of the Kheremir hill, known as ari, is worked into cups 
and other shapes in Pind Ter and..Kawa, neighbouring villages. 
Soap of a common country kind is made at Fatteh Jang and 
Makhad. 


There is now no mannfacture of frzds, or carthen-jars, at 
Fatteh Jang, as there is said to have once been. Oil is manufactured 
in many villages of the district, especially in Fatteh Jang, and a 
good deal of it is exported across the Indus. 


Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of 
Art, recorded the followimg note on some of the mdustries of the 
district :— 


“There seems to be no special manufacture of any kind in 
this district. Loats arc built for use on the Indus at Attock and 
Makhad. Richly carved chauhkdts tor doors and windows are occa- 
sionally made as in other parts of the Punjab. From a village 
near Hasan Abdil some good cotton prints (abrds), rough in 
execution but fairly good incolour, have beer procured. But while 
tho district cannot be said to do a regular export trade in any 
special branch, it must not be imagined there is a total absence of 
industries. Here, as elsewhere, the cotton weavers complain that 
their trade suffers from European competition ; and it is gaid they 
are turning to wool weaving.” 
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Section F.—Commerce and Trade. 


The trade of the district is in purely agricultural produce and 
in a few minor products. There is no trade centre of the whole 
district, as there is in Rawalpindi. The trade of each Tahsil finds 
its own outlets. The Soanis a barrier to communications between' 
Tallagang and the northern tahsils. In thattahsil Tallagang is the 
only place with any pretensions to rank as a trade-centre. Formerly 
the principal trade route used to be to Pind Dadan Khan, 50 miles 
distant. Other routes were to Jand on the Khushdlgarh line (48 
miles), to Mari (42 miles) and Khushal (40 miles) on the Sind Sdgar 
branch and to Mandra and Gujar Khan on the main North-Western 
Railway line. The Mari-Attock Railway now almost tonches the 
north-west corner of the tahsil, and though the Soan lies between, 
much of the trade of this portion of the district finds it way to Injra 
station. The other routes are still used, but generally the tahsil 
is but little opened up. 

Grain, chiefly wheat and gram, and a few minor products, 
such as woollen goods.atid wool, lacquered woodwork, embroi- 
dered shoes and women’s trousers are the chief exports, while timber 
from the hills, rice and ifr from down country, ghi from the Bar 
and Prinebh, salt, cotton-goods and the like form the principal 
articles of import. The trade is entirely in the hands of Hindus, 
the zaminddr, who is possessed with the idea that he is disgraced 
if he goes out of his way to sell his produce to the best advantage, 
depending entirely on the local dealer. Camels and donkeys are the 
transport animals. DPindigheb and Fatteh Jang form a purely 
agricultural tract with no towns of any size, no large dealers, and 
little trade other than local. Pindigheb used to be the trade centre 
of much of the Talisil but it has heen left deserted by the railway, 
and what little trade it had is drifting away to Jand, which stands 
close to the Jand railway station. Basél and Thatta, two large 
villages near Basdl station, are the centre of the trade in wool and 
ghi. Fatteh Jang, with a population of 4,825 souls, is the largest 
place in the Fattch Jang Tahsil, but is only a large village with 
afew petty shops. It has some special trade in tdrdmira and 
vegetable oils, but the market is of no importance. In the Soan, 
Chakri and Adhwal are the principal centres of trade, but doa 
small and local business, and all foreign exports and imports are 
conducted. through the medium of Gujar Khan. There are many 
large and rich shopkeepers in the two tahsils, but there are none 
who are traders as opposed to village money-lenders. 


Grain is carried to market on camels and donkeys, and in the 
same way reaches the various railway stations to which it is des- 
patched. All the large owners have their own camels with which 
they bring the grain into their own store-houses, where the grain 
is sold from time to time as prices rule favourably or as necessity 
compels. For fodder there isno market at all, except near large 
villages where a little may be sold to the landless classes. So long 
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as the cattle of owners and tenants are fed every one is satisfied, peels el 
and in times of distress the owner is expected to give of his stores Commerce 
to his tenants, while in times of plemty he takes as much as he can ana Teeth: 
collect. Imports are much the same as in Tallagang. 

Of the railway stations in Fatteh Jang and Pindigheb Tahsils, 
those doing the largest trade are Pind Sultani and Injra. The 
former.exports about 18,000 maunds per annum and imports about 
7,000 maunds. The latter exports about 17,000 maunds but 
imports only about 700 maunds. The total annual value of trade 
is about 14,000 maunds at Jand, 16,000 maunds at Fatteh Jang, 
5,000 maunds at Basél and 2,500 maunds at Chauntra. At other 
stations the volume of trade is insignificant. But these averages 
are very widely departed from. In years of good harvest, if food- 
stocks be high, the exports increase enormously, while severe 
scarcity causes an increase in the imports. Between 1903 and 
1905 exports rose from 18,659 maunds to 214,213 maunds. The 
import trade is small, in general much less than half the 
exports. A good deal of the minor products are not exported by 
railways, and not disposed of locally.~Reference has already been 
made to the Pardchas of Makhad. Other commodities, chiefly silk 
goods, gold threads, gold seals and such like, find no sale m the 
district. Pardchas also deal largely in hides. The minor pro- 
ducts of Pindigheh, shoes, coarse cloth and the like, find their way 
across the Indus into Kohat. Tho trade is carried by beasts of 
burden. 

In Attock Tahsil the communications are singularly good. The artock 
North-Western Railway runs through the Tahsil from east to west, Ts. 
and is readily accessible from all parts;) Im consequence, the markets 
are excellent, and trade is well diffused. Hazro in the Chhachh isa 
big mercantile centre. Attock and Campbellpur are cantonments 
and Hasan Abddl has a very considerable grain market. All that 
is wanted is a good road to connect Campbellpur with the outer 
world, and this is being arranged for. Without it all commodities, 
which are not conveyed by train, have to be plodded through the 
sand on mules or bullocks. Miscellaneous articles of trade are of 
considerable importance, but the great exports of the district are 
food-grain and oilseeds. In years of good harvest and favourable 
prices the exports are considerable, But the grain exports vary 
very much, and in bad years are inconsiderable. The only crops 
regularly exported are sugarcane and tobacco. Gir goes largely by 
road across the Indus. Some gram goes from the Sarwiéla to the 
Cantonments of the Peshawar District. Tobacco goes from 
Hasan Abddl and Burhan railway stations and from Hazro through 
Lawrencepur station. The snuff trade of Hazro is of more than 
local importance, Consignments are made to Amritsar, Sukkur, 
Karachi and Kashmir. The Hazro traders have considerable deal- 
ings with the inhabitants of independent territories, Swat, Buner, 
etc. Akhori is a large village with a little business in grain, 
cloth and salt. 

pp 
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The chief imports are salt, cloth, rice, ghi, turmeric and 
cotton. Maize is imported from the Swdt Canal tract. Cotton is 
brought from the Chenab Colony as the local production is 
insufficient to clothe the people. Sugar comes from Jullundur, 
rice and mdsh from Swat, rice from Kangra, and ghi and turmeric 
from Hazara. 


Miscellaneous exports are women’s patjdmas and shoes, made 
at Hazro and exported to Peshawar and across the frontier, and 
wool blankets and hides. Timber comes from Kashmir, hard- 
ware from Amritsar and Gujranwala, silk from Jullundur, Amritsar 
and Peshawar, and country cloths from Amritsar and Ludhiana, 

Goods are conveyed on bullocks, mules and camels, and in 
carts, which number over a thousand. As usual the bulk of the 
trade is in the hands of Khatris and Aroras. 


Section G.—-Means of Communication. 


Generally communications.are excellent in Attock Tahsil, 
and either bad or very bad elsewhere. 

The North-Western Railway main line runs through the 
Attock Tahsil from east to west, and in 1899 was re-aligned to 
pass through Campbellpur instead of keeping to the waterless 
tract four miles further north. From Golra in the Rawalpindi 
district, the Rawalpindi-Kohat branch takes off from the main 
line, runs through Fatteh Jang Tahsil below the Kala Chitta and 
on through Pindigheb T'ahsil to*the Indus at Khushalgarh. A 
light railway continues to Kohat and Thal, and a great bridge is 
now in course of construction across the Indus. Across these 
two hnes the Mari-Attock Railway runs from Campbellpur on 
the north to Sohan Bridge on the south. A few miles south of 
Campbellpur it runs through the Kala Chitta. At Basal it joins 
the Kohat line, leaving it again at Jand, and running south along 
the edge of the Makhad Circle down to Mianwali. 

The following are the stations on the various lines :— 


Mai Line. 
Distance 
. ae between 
Tahsil. Name of Station. statione. Remarks. 

in miles, 

Attock .. | Attock so ssa 

Cam pbellpur sas lL 

Lawrencepur o< 10 

Burhan owe 6 

Hasan Abdal 4 ) 

Budho 


as 
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Rawalpindi-Kohat Line. 
Distance 
i Si Seo gas between 
Tahsil. Name of Station. stalibiin Remarks. 
in miles, 
Fateh Jang ... | Kutabal exe 
Fateh Jang 7 
Gagan 8 
Pindigheb Chauntta 9 
Basal 9 ' These four stations 
Pind Sultani 3 have also been en- 
Langar 11 tered in the Mari- 
Jand 3 Attock [ine. 
Mari-Attock Railway, 
———— OS == ee eee 
Distance 
Tahasil, Name of Station, between Remarks 
stations. 
Attock Cainpbellpur ¥ 
Kanjur na 
Jhalar ll From Campbellpur. 
Pindigheb .., | Basal 8 These four stations 
Pind Sultani Road... 3° have also been shown 
Lanyar be 1! in the Rawalpindi-~ 
Jand 3 Kohat Line. 
Uchhri 9 
Chhuab 10 
[njra 9 
Makhad 7 


These railways are not equally valuable as means of com- 
munication. Attock Tahsil is exceedingly well served by the 
main line, which has the rich Chhachh close to it on the north, 
and the best part of the Nala Circle close on the south. The 
Mari-Attock Railway has its terminus at Camphellpur, and 
runs for about 9 miles through the Tahsil. It is not much 
used by the Attock people, but is gaining greatly in importance 
now that Campbellpur has become the head-quarters of a district. 
Some parts of the Sarwala are rather inaccessible from the 
railway, but generally the Tahsil has excellent railway facilities. 


The other lines are primarily strategic and are of very limited 
commercial importance. The stations are numerous and desolate, 
but most of them do no goods traffic at all. Only Fatteh Jang, 
Basal, Pind Sultani, Jand and Injra, the last the station for Makhad 
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and Tallagang Tahsil are of any importance. Much of both 
Fatteh Jang and Pindigheb Tahsils is completely out of touch 
with the railway. Pindigheb town itself is unhappily placed at the 
centre of the railway are which circles through the Tahsil, All 
the stations are situated at the same distance of approximately 20 
miles from the tahsil head-quarters, and all are equally inconvenient 
of access. The Soan Circle of l'atteh Jang is far from any rail- 
way, and much of the Pindigheb Sil Soan is equally badly placed. 
But the position of Tallagang is worst of all, as no railway passes 
through any part of the Tahsil. he Mari-Attock railway almost 
touches the north-west corner, but the Soan lies between it 
and the rest of the Tahsil, and it has done but little to open 
up the country. In this respect, however, there has been a 
considerable improvement within the last 20 years, for now. 
railways completely surround the tract (generally it is true 
with 20 or 380 miles of difficult country between. them and its 
border), while then the nearest railway station was at Jhelum. 

The chiof effect of railways has been to raise prices, The 
effect has been most felt in the most backward tracts especially 
in Tallagang, even although there communications are still bad. 
The gloomy forebodings entertained in 1885 in Attock Tahsil, that 
the extension of the railways would canse a fall in prices have 
never been realized. ‘Throughout the district the effect has been 
both to raise and to steady prices. 


A proposal at present is on foot to construct a branch line 
from Basdl on the Kohat and Mari-Attock lines to Mandra on the 
main line. This line wduld pass near both Pindigheb and Talla- 
gang and would open up both these ‘Tahsils. The route is being 
surveyed. 

The Kala Chitta and the Soan are serious obstacles to 
communications and, roughly speaking, the tracts north and south 
of the Kala Chitta and Soan have their own systems of commuui- 
cations. 


The chief connecting roads across the Kala Chitta are the 
Attock to Makhad road, and the roads from Fatteh Jang to Camp- 
bellpur and to Hasan Abdal. Across the Soan the chief roads are 
from Pindigheb to Tallagang and to Tawin. Within Attock Tahsil 
communications, except In the Sarwala circle, are excellent. The 
Grand Trunk Road runs parallel with the railway, save that it 
follows the old alignment, and does not go down to Campbellpur. 
From ita new metalled road, constructed in 1890-92, branches 
off at Hatti, and connects that important gamping ground with 
Hazro. From Hasan Abdél a metalled road, laid down in 1893, 
runs up to Haripur and Abbottabad. The unmetalled roads, 
except that from Attock to Hazro, are what unmetalled roads 
usually are. Of the minor roads the Attock-Makhad road, and the 
Campbellpur-Choi road open up the Sarwéla to some extent ; the 
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Campbellpur-Fatteh Jang and Hasan Abdal-Fatteh Jang roads do 
the same office for part of the Nala of both Attock and Fatteh 
Jang, while in the Chhachh there is the Hazro-Attock road. The 
Haro is a very serious obstacle to communications within the Tahsil, 
otherwise it is fairly easy to get from place to place, 


In Fatteh Jang and Pindigheb the state of communications 
can only be described as difficult. The old military road from 
Rawalpindi to Kohat, which preceded the railway, is close to the 
latter throughout its length. It is a Provincial Road, roughly 
metalled in places, but of little importance and use. Between 
Fatteh Jang and Rawalpindi the old metalled road is entirely 
deserted by all traffic, even by regiments on the March, and every 
one follows a short cut by an unmetalled road. The Provincial 
Road from Attock to Makhad, once made with great labour, recalls 
the old importance of Makhad, but the steamers have left the 
Indus, both Attock and Makhad have fallen from state and nothing 
but the decaying road remains. Unmetalled District Boards roads 
are numerous and bad. The only unmetalled road which can be 
followed without hesitation by a-stranger,.is the road from Fatteh 
Jang through Kot to Pindigheb, and on to Kalabagh on the 
Indus. he roads of the Pindigheb Tahsil are all bad, mere tracks 
across the waste, but the Deputy Commissioner has recently made 
a road fit for wheeled traffic from Talagang through Pindigheb to 
Basal Station, and Dik tongas rua from Tallagang. The experi- 
ment is interesting and deserves to sueceed, but it remains to be 
seen what encouragement it will receive from the slow-going zamin- 
dar of Pindigheb and Tallagang, who has no sympathy with 
modern methods, and not the least desire to be improved. The 
railway is the central artery of main traffic and all district roads 
radiate from the various stations. The Soan circle, however, cut 
off from the rest of the Fatteh Jang Tahsil by the Khairi Murat 
and by the treacherous Soan, is most easily accessible from the 
south of the Rawalpindi Tahsil, of which it originally formed a 
part. Several fairly good roads traverse it along the Soan 
running from the Rawalpindi Tahsil towards Chakwiél and 
Tallagang. 


_ In Tallagang communications are worse than in any other 
Tahsil. There is no metalled road in the Tahsil, and wheeled 
traffic is non-existent. Fairly good roads connect Tallagang with 
Chakwal, Pindigheb, Trap, Liwa, Pind Dadan Khén, and the 
Khushab Tahsil, and a fair road connects Lawa with Wdinubhachradn 
station on the Sind-Sigar line. But all these roads are broken at 
more or less frequent intervals by ravines which have to be 
crossed often by a steep ascent and descent, with sometimes 
broad stretches of sandy and treacherous torrent bed between the 
two. On the south and west lie the hills of the salt range, while 
passage northwards is interrupted by the Soan river and by wide 
stretches of broken country. 
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Waterways. 


oe ee The following statement gives the chief halting-places in the 
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cation. 
it : 
Halting ROUTE 
tages. ; Distance 
No, Halting place. is snites. Remarke. 
From. To. 
1} Grand Trunk | Rasen Abdaél 7 2 Rest-houses, encamping 
Road. ground. 
Hattian 18 Rest-house, en camping 
ground, Sarai, 
: Gondal G Rest- house. 
Attock 7 Rest-house,encamping 
ground, 4 Saraia. 
Ferry. A very grand 
bridge to cross the Indus. 
2{ Attock. | Makhad. | Chhoi “ 16 Rest-house, Sarai and en- 
camping ground. 
Lamunidhan . 7 Encamping ground, 
Pind Sultani <i 7 2 Rest-houses, encamping 
ground, Surai. 
| Juive 10 Rest-house, eucamping 
ground. 
| Jibu 9 | Encamping ground. 
| Lakur mdr 1} Rest-house,en camping 
ground, Sarai. 
| Makhad 10 Rest-house, encam ping 
ground, Sarai, Ferry, 
3 | Tarnaul. | Khushal- | Fattelt Gung Rest-house,encam ping 
garh. | ground, Sarai. 
| Gaypan 10 Kncamping ground. 
Kamilpur 13 Do. 
| Pind sultant 64 See No. 2. 
Jand 10 Do, 
Khushalgarh 7 Encawping ground on 
Kohat side. 
4| Basal [fallagang! Basal Rest-house, Sarai. 
Torga Road. 
Mianwala 3 Reat-house. 
Dandi ll Rest-house,encam ping 
ground. 
Dhok Pathan 13 Do. do. 
Kot Sarang . 8 Encamping ground. 
~ | Tallugang we 10 Rest-house, Sarai. 
& \Tallagang. | Lawa and | Mia! oe 19 Rest-house under con- 
Lawa, Sakesar. straction, Rais Khana. 
Lawa 7 19 Rest-house. ; 
Sakesar as 14 Rest-house, Sarai and 
Munshi Khana. 
6 | Fateh- Trap. Kot Fateh Khan... 12 Estate rest-house, - en- 
Jang. camping ground. 
Thatti Nur Abmad 10 Rest-house,en camping 
Shah, ground. 
Dandi one 13 See No 4. . 
Nakka Tut ae Rest-liouse,encam ping 
ground, 
Trap 18 Do. do. 
Mane The only navigable waterway is the Indus river which forms 


the western boundary of the district for 96 miles. It is navigable 
for large boats of small draught as far as Makhad, which 18 In 
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the south-west corner of the district, and to which the steamers 
of the Indus Valley Flotilla used to ply. Country boats engaged in 
carrying grain, oilseeds and other merchandise, used to go up 
as far as Attock, but the navigation of the river between Makhad 


and Attock is difficult and dangerous. Above Attock the river 
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is shallow and spreads over a wide bed. These boats carried on ° 


an extensive trade from Peshdwar rid Attock and Makhad to 
Sukkur, and other Southern ports on the river. When of average 
size they carried about 600 maunds, but larger ones carrying 800 
maunds and 1,000 maunds were not uncommon. The opening of 
the main line of railway, and then of the riverside lines, dealt a fatal 
blow to this trade. Boats still ply on the river, but the volume 
of trade is insignificant. 

The following is a list of the ferries across the Indus, and 
of the mooring places :— 


Distance in 


Name of River. Station, viens Remarks, 
Indus Attock Railway bridge with subway for 
travellers. 
Mooring place and ferry. 

Haro ee 10 Mooring piuce for country boats, 

Bagh Nilah 7 Ditto and ferry 

Sujanda 5 Mooring place for country boata, 

Bata 5 Ditto. 

Pari 4 Ditto and ferry, 

Nara 5 Ditto. 

Dandi sc 6 Ditto. 

Mahri Japwal a 5 Ditto. 

Khushdlyarh ate 5 A boat bridge and mooring placa 
for country boats. 

Zidrat Bela 8 Mooring place gr country boats 
and ferry. 

Makhad ite 32 Ferry and mooring place. 

Rakhwan .., he 4 Ferry by country boats and moor- 
ing place, 

Kaui 3a Ditto, 


Sarnés, or inflated goat skins, are also used for crossing the 
Indus at the following places :—-Sujanda-Bata, Khiira Khel, Garhi 
Matanni, Waisa, Painda, Kémilpur Alam, Damdn, Malldh, Aba 
Bakr, Adalzai, Tatari, Salem Khan, Asghar, Yasin, Momanpur, 
Jalélia, Abdul Rahmin, and Shinka, all with the exceptions of 
Sujanda-Bita above the Attock railway bridge, are in the Chhachh 
iladka. These sarzis simply consist of a large inflated goat 
skin with a strap to go across the neck, and one for each of the 
rider’s legs to be thrust through. The skin can be inflated at 
pleasure, and their owners will cross even rapid and dangerous 
rivers on them with great skill. 

The ferries are annually auctioned and are controlled by the 
Deputy Commissioner, under whose orders the auction is held. 
Only the Makhad Ferry is managed by the Deputy Commissioner, 


Ferries 


Attock. The rest are in the jurisdiction of the trans-Indus officials. . 
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adel it A list of post and telegraph offices will be found in Statement 

Famine. 381 of the Statistical Volume. In Attock tahsil there are many post 

Postal offices and railway stations. Communications are good, and postal 

arrauge arrangements are satisfactory. But in the other tahsils post offices 

are few and postal facilities bad. In Pindigheb Tahsil the villages 

on and near the line of railway, and the Jandal ildka, are well 

supplied, but elsewhere, especially in the Kamlidr district, on the 

line of the Soan, and in the central uplands, the despatch or receipt 

of a letter is an adventure. Fatteh Jang and Tallagang Tahsils 

are particularly badly off. The former has cight offices. ‘Three are 

close to Fatteh Jang, three are in the populous Soan ildka, one is 

at Kot in a corner of the Gheb ilika, and one is at Bahtar in the 

Nala. The greater part of the Gheb and the Nala has no post 

office at all near. allagang has eleven post offices, placed at the 

principal villages. From branch post offices deliveries are made 

once a week, but circles are so large and the country so rough 

that it does not by any means follow that letters arrive every 

eighth day. To the zamindar south of the Kala Chitta, however, 

this is a matter of little.moment, but to others it isa source of 
inconvenience. 


Section H.—Famine. 


Causes and The only cause of real famine is failure of the rainfall. The 

Mability. — sreat proportion of the population live on the land, and high prices 
in other parts of the province do not cause distress here, Migra- 
tion into the district 1s small, and the increase of population far 
from abnormal. Of course! calamities, such as hail and locusts, have 
caused distress; but famine has always been due to failure of 
the rains. 


Much of Attock Tahsil is quite secure from famine. The 
Chhachh with its wells is almost completely so. Only portions of 
the Sarwala and Nala can be called insecure. In Fatteh Jang 
Tahsil the Soan ilika alone is even moderately safe against, famine. 
The whole of the rest of the district is quite msecure. It depends 
entirely upon a precarious and always scanty rainfall, which must 
be timely to be beneficial, Untimely rain means scarcity: failure 
of the rains positive distress. Actual starvation is unknown. The 
district is so sparsely populated that, although it suffers periodically 
from drought, real famine is exceedingly rare. 


Se i The popular memory recalls three famous famines prior to 
‘before British ase 5 > : . ‘ 
rule, British rule. The three years’ famine ending with the year 1783 
A.D. (Sambat 1840) is commonly known as chdliswén. Wells and 
springs dried up, wheat could not be had for 3 seers the rupee, and 
the mortality among the people and the cattle was great. The 
two years famine ending in June 18138, when wheat sold at 7 
seers, was not in severity equal to the previous one. The third 
famine was a two years’ complete failure of crops ending Septem- 
ber 1834. Wheat rose to 14 seers, then a very high price, and 
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the distress and mortality were very great. The year 1833 A.D. eon 
(Sambat 1890) was known as the markan year. A plant of that Famine. 
name sprang up spontaneously everywhere in great abundance 

as soon as the first rain fell, and afforded great relief to both 

cattle and human beings. Of the famine of 1880 there is no 

record available. 


Within recent times scarcity reached the pitch of famine only 
in 1896-1897 and in 1899-1900. 


In 1896 the rains failed. In many parts of Pindigheb there The Famine 

was not enough moisture for sowings, and all the tanks dried up. °! * 
Previous harvests had been bad. The kharif failed. A heavy 
fall of rain allowed late rabi sowings in Fatteh Jang but in 
Pindigheb there was no relief. The rabi crop was very bad 
everywhere. The distress was most among the cattle. The people 
could obtain food but there was nothing for the cattle. The 
poor people did away with their sheep and goats. he more 
enterprizing drove off their cattle to Jammu and Kashmir. Test 
works were opened in October, 1896, and remained open for six 
months. But workers were never plentiful, and the average number 
of workers in Fatteh Jang Tahsil in January, 1897, was only 17. 
Fatteh Jang was the only tahsil in which test works remained 
open for some time. In that tahsil in February the number of 
workers had risen to 69, and in March the Deputy Commissioner 
ordered the gang piece-work system of relicf to be started in 
Attock, Fatteh Jang and Pindegheb in connection with a number 
of approved tanks. he rates of labour wero Rs. 2-8-0 per 100 
cubic feet for digging and carrying. In March, works were at a 
standstill everywhere except in Fatteh Jang Tahsil, where the 
numbers employed reached 157. Elsewhere the works had to be 
suspended as they were not resorted to, and did not prove the 
existence of famine. By the beginning of May the existence of 
famine was not felt, and there was no acute distress, except 
among the cattle. Large amounts were distributed in June and 
July 1907, to supply seed grain and to replace the cattle lost, and 
the district gradually resumed its old life. 


The famine of 1899-1900 was not so severe asits predecessor. abe sensett 
i) . fe 


— 


The monsoon of 1899 failed all over the Punjab, and these dry 
birdni tracts shared the universal fate. Both crops failed. Tank 
and even wells dried up, fodder failed, cattle died, and tenants 
wandered away in search of employment. The year was one of 
great scarcity and distress. Up till the 7th November it was not 
considered necessary to start relief works. When they were 
started at the sanctioned relief work rates (two annas to each man, 
one anna six pies to each woman, and one anna three pies to each 
child between seven and twelve years of age) no one was willing 
to work at these rates. Finally, on 9th February 1900, the 
Deputy Commissioner reported that it had not been necessary to 
start famine relief works in the district. To provide for the cattle, 
WE 
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however, the forests and rakhs, including all the reserves 
which had not been leased to contractors for grass cutting or 
grazing, were thrown open to grazing at fees reduced to half the 
usual rates. In addition, preparations had been made to obtain a 
supply of grass from Bombay Presidency, but by the end of March 
the famine was nearly over. Large sums were distributed under 
the Agriculturists Loans Act, but figures for the various tahsils are 
not available. Arrangements had been made to send 15,000 men 
to the Jhelum Canal to find relief for them there, but this measure 
did not prove necessary. 


The chief security against famine is that the non-agricultural 
population is small, that the big owners can themselves weather 
the storm, and are expected to tide their tenants over the time of 
distress, and that much of the District supplies can be brought 
in from outside with fair celerity. 


CHAPTER IIE.—ADMINISTRATIVE, 


Section A.—Administrative Divisions. 
OHAP. 


The District forms part of the Rawalpindi Division, and is in pels 


the charge of a Deputy Commissioner under the control of the Com- Adminis 
missioner and Superintendent of the Rawalpindi Division. The Divisions. 
Deputy Commissioner’s head-quarters are at Campbellpur. There ,,. 
“are four tahsils with head-quarters at Camphellpur, Fatteh Jang, i. 
Pindigheb and Tallagang. The first takesits name from Attock, 

the old tahsil head-quarters; the others are known by the names 

of their present head-quarters. Each is in charge of a Tahsildar 

assisted by a Naib-Tahsildar. Under the Tahsildar and Naib- xanungos 
Tahsildar are the Girdawar Kanunges, who again supervise the 4nd Patwaria. 
patwaris. The staff atthe head-quarters of each tahsil includes, 

besides the Tahsildar and Naib-Tahsildar, one office Kanungo, 

one accountant (usilbaki navis), one clerk (sidh avis), a sub- 
treasurer, clerks for the Tahsildar and Naib-Tahsildar’s courts, an 

overseer, peons and menials, 


The following statement shows the Kanungo and patwari 
establishment for each tahsil and for the whole District :— 


a 9 ee one irene 


PATWARISi KaNunaos, 
Yahsil, 

: St ae ay . Office Vield 

Patwaris. |Naib-Vatwaris. Kauungos. Kanunyos, 
Attock ves st 60 3 1 3 
Fatteh Jang... we 50 3 1 2 
Pindigheb see vas a0 3 1 3 
Tallagane ene be 42 3 1 2 
Head-quarters ... ae id 1 e 

Total District R 202 Se a: 


A patwari’s charge inclides on an average 38 villages in 
Attock Tahsil, -+ vilaves in Fatteh Jang, 3 villages in Pindigheb 
and 2 villages in Tallugang. There are three grades of patwvaris, 
the rates of pay being Rs. 10, Rs. 12 and Rs. 14 per mensem. 
Field Kanungos receive Rs. 25 or Rs. 80 per mensem, the office 
Kanungos getting Rs. 40, The Sadr Kanungo is paid Rs. 60 
rising by 4 rupees yearly increments to Rs. 80. | 


Hach village has its headman or headmon, who are paid by _ Village 
a grant of 5 per cent of the village revenue demand. The totay 2°**™*™ 
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number of lambardars in the District ig 1,535. Their distribution 
nea Numberof| Namboror LY the tahsils is given in the 
headmen, | villages, margin. They are responsible 

oe pee for the collection of revenue, and 


Attock 522 194 are bound to assistin the preven- 
Fatteh Jang... 534 205 5 : ; . 
Pindigheb—... 73 137 ‘tion and detection of crimes and 
Tallegang — 27 |. 86s inthe work of general administra- 
Total .,| 1,535 e2~=Sséttion. The office of chief head- 


man does not exist in the District. 


In Tallagang Tahsil it has been decided by Government that 
the present system of ilékaddrs is not to be replaced by the more 
formal zailddri system ; the dikaddéri arrangements which were first 
introduced shortly before the Settlement began, have since been very 
carefully reconsidered and revised and, it is hoped, placed on a more 
satisfactory footing ; there have been a certain number of complaints 
due to the changes made for some one is sure to be dissatisfied 
by any alteration, and the people of this District when dissatis- 
fied have no hesitation im making the fact known. The new 
arrangements are believed to be working well. 


It is perhaps as well to explain that an iddékaddr is for all 
practical purposes a zailddr under another name; but the greater 
elasticity of the rules under which the system is worked renders 
it more suitable for a tahsil like 'l'allagang. 


In the rest of the District. zvildirs were appointed during 
Settlement. The previous arrangemont was to appoint only indm- 
khors, the indms in practice being attached to no special circle. 
This system was found to work badly. Jndms were found to 
concentratein certain families and localities, and large tracts were 
left with no inamkhor at all. In some cases one man enjoyed 
more thanone inam. The regular zailddri system has now been 
introduced, andis working well. In Fatteh Jang and Pindigheb 
it has to contend with family and tribal jealousies and quarrels, but 
care has been taken in the formation of circles and in making 
appointments to allow for the social peculiarities of these tahsils. 


The District staff consists of the Deputy Commissioner, who is 
also District: Magistrate, an Assistant Commissioner who is in charge 
of the subdivision including the Pindigheb and Tallagang Tahsils, 
and three Extra Assistant Commissioners, of whom one is also 
District Judge,one isin charge of the Treasury and one is Reve- 
nue Assistant. The Police are in charge of the Superintendent of 
Police. The Civil Surgeon is Superintendent of the Jail. There 
are 2 Munsitfs for the disposal of civil case work. 


‘The only Estate under the charge of the Court of Wards is that 
of Kot Fatteh Khan in Fatteh Jang Tahsil. It is managed by the 
Deputy Commissioner through a special Tahsildar deputed as 
manager. The total area of the Estate is 56,302 acres, of which 
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29,061 acres are cultivated. There are no debts, the total assets 
are about three lakhs of rupees, and the annual income about a 
lakh of rupees. The chief income is from rents. The ward, 
Sardér Muhammad Nawaz Khan, is a minor seven years old, and is 
at present being educated by a tutor. He has just been betrothed 
to a grand-daughter of the Mallik of Kalabagh. 


Section B.—Justice. 


The Judicial work of the District is supervised by the Divi- 
sional and Sessions Judge.of the Rawalpindi Division. 


The staff for the disposal of criminal cases is the Deputy crataal 


Commissioner, who is District Magistrate, 4 Magistrates of the‘" 
first class (the Assistant Commissioner, Pindigheb, and the 3 
Tixtra Assistant Commissioners), the 8 Tahsildars and Naib- 
Tahsildars and two Honorary Magistrates. The Tahsildars have 
magisterial powers of the second class, and the Naib-Tahsildars 
powers of the third class. Khan Sahib Muhammed Azim Khan 
has magisterial powers of the first class within the limits of 
Attock Tahsil, and holds his court at Hazro. The Manager of 
the Kot Court of Wards is an Honorary Magistrate of the second 
class. 


The District is not markedly criminal, the amount of crime 
being considerably below the provincial average. But murders 
and culpable homicides are, as in-the adjoining Districts of J helum 
and Rawalpindi, a prominent feature of the District crime. 


Murders mmmbered 22 in 1906, 38 in 1908 and 24 in nine 
months of 104. The figures for culpable homicide in the same 
periods were 9 and 6. Murders are seldom premeditated. When 
they are, or when an unpopular person has been removed, detection 
is almost Impossible. The majority of murders are due to violent 
passions bemg suddenly aroused, and the handiest instrument, a 
stone, a lathi, ora knife is used. This class of violent crime usually 
springs from disputes about women or land, and is not confined to 
any one tract. Murder charges are difficult of proof, and men of 
violent passions, and many of the tribes answer to that description, 
find in murder a form of revenge, which is peculiarly complete, 
while the punishment demanded by the Jaw is by no means 
inevitable. Generally the number of convictions in murder cases 
of the more important type is unsatisfactory. When plans are 
well and skilfully made and the murdered man was himself 
unpopular there is little chance of punishment following the offence. 


Poisoning is almost unknown. 


Grave offences ayainst property are happily rare. Dacoities 
are unknown except when a predatory band comes across the 
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river, Within the District there is practically no organised crime. 
A gang on the Grand Trunk Road for some time gave some 
anxiety, but the imposition of a punitive post has had the desired 
effect. In years of scarcity there is occasionally a more or less 
serious outbreak of crimes against property. Such crimes however, 
are not a normal feature of the District, There is ‘a remarkable 
absence of cattle theft and forgery. Theft is a constant element 
in the crime of the District, but never reaches the provincial 
average. Petty crime generally is small, and the Tahsildars and 
Naib-Tahsildars have very Hght criminal work. 


Offences under Special and Local Laws are principal offences 
under the Cattle Trespass and Forest Acts. The total number 
is small. The forest area is not large and there is little tempta- 
tion to commit offences. 


The Deputy Commissioner in this District is not also District 
Judge, That office is usually held by one of the Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, who superintends the administration of civil 
justice in the District. The Assistant Commissioners at Pindigheb 
and the Extra Assistant Comunissioners have powers of Munsiffs 
of the first class. ‘he four Tahsildars have got third class civil 
powers. In addition there is a Munsiff at Campbellpur and 
another at Pindigheb. Both have second class powers. ‘There are 
no Honorary Civil Judges. Litigation is not very heavy. The 
population is almost entirely agricultural, and there are no large 
centres of population or trade. ‘Suits for money take up most of 
the time of the Civil Conrts. ~Other features of the civil litigation 
are matrimonial suits and smiis for pre-emption, The Land 
Alienation Act of 1900 has brought about a steady decrease in the 
number of civil suits for the possession of land and has also had 
an effect on the volume of inouey suits. The Pre-emption Act and 
the Linutation of Loans Act have also had their share in diminish- 
ing litigation. 


The local bar includes one barrister, ten pleaders, of whom 
three are of the first grade and seven of the second, and four 
mukhtars. There are no revenue agents, Important Government 
prosecutions are undertaken by the Public Prosecutor, who does 
duty for both Rawalpind and Attock, and lives in Rawalpindi. Of 
the 57 petition-writers in the different courts of the District, 19 
are of the first grade, and 38 of the second. 


The Deputy Commissioner is ex-officio Registrar. The 
Tahsildars are Sub-Rogistrarg for their own tahsils, and Raja 
Bagh Ali is an additional Sub-Registrar at head-quarters for the 
assistance of the Registrar. The same causes which have effected 
a diminution in the volume of civil litigation have effected a 
reduction in the number of registrations. Registrations are 
gradually being confined to agricultural tribes. 
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The following table shows the number of deeds registered and- a 


the fees realised during the years 1904, 1905, 1906 :-- 


Revenue. 
"RES KEALISED ‘PRES. 

Me ean Number of 

Years, deeds regis- 
For a For copies. tered. 

ion. 

1904 (9 months) ... r 2,231 628 1,037 
1905... s a 2,907 135 1,053 
1906... ae ii 8,585 187 1,313 


en ar te a — — 


rr 


Section C.—Land Revenue. 


The following statement shows the village tenures as broadly viloge és 
classified at the recent settlements :— blir tan ag 


a as 


PRIVATELY OWNED, 


———— rs _— 


“Owned by 


Tahsil, . the State, Total. 
Yamindari.| Pattiddri |Bhaiachdra.| ‘Total. 
Attock aye 13 100 S81 Dt 6 200 
Fatteh Jang a. 26 61 7 » 204 7 211 
Pindigheb Pr 9 6 18 133 22 155 
Tullagang a 1 6 7 5 18 103 
District al 49 173 394 616 53 cen 


to any one of these types. Many of them are a mixture of two 
of them with the characteristics of one class predominating. 
Many of the bhaiachira villages are divided into tarafs, and m 
some of these villages, though classed as bhaiachdra, the measure of 
right in one taraf may be ancestral shares, while in the rest of 
the village right follows ancestral shares. It is only in those 
parts of the District where outside interference, especially Sikh 
interference, was least that the villages closely approach any one 
type. The tendency is for all villages to become bhatuchdra estates. 
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The number of owners in a zaminddrt estate increase and sooner 
or later the joint holding is split up on shares. The estate then 
becomes pattiddri. Gradually the lands held by each shareholder 
become more and more unequal in value and extent, and possession 
diverges widely from ancestral shares. It then becomes necessary 
to do away with the old arrangement by shares, and to recognise 
possession as the measure of right, though for certain purposes, 
such as malba payments, the owners sometimes elect to coutinue to 
be bound by the old shares. The zaninddri estates are chiefly those 
belonging to the big Jodhra, Gheba and Khattar landowners. There 
is only one cuminddri estate in 'lallagang, and that is owned by 
Sayyads. The six pottiddr? villages are owned by Gakkhars and 
Janjuas. All the Awdn villages are bhaiachdra. Of the 26 Fatteh 
Jang zaminddrt villages 21 are in the Gheb alike, and are owned by 
the Sardar of Kot and other big Gheba proprietors. All the Pindi- 
gheb zaminddri villages are owned by the Jodhras. There is not 
a single zaminddri village in the Makhad ilikw and only one in 
the Janda). The zaminddzi_villages of Attock Tahsil are mainly: 
in the Nala circle and-are owned, by Khattars, Pattiddéri tenure 
is more common in Attoek Tahstl than bhazachdra, the owners in 
these villages being Pathins and Khattars. With very few excep- 
tions all Awan villages are Phaiarhdia estates. Some of the 
villages, Lond fide estates held by one proprietary body, are 
especially in Tallagang, of enormous size, probably larger than 
in any other part of the Province. Lawa, for instance, exclusive 
of the great Lawa rakh, now ineluded in the Government estate 
of Rakh Sakesar, is 16 miles Jong and 14 miles broad. Thoha 
and Trdp are a little smaller, and there are many villages which 
have about 10,000 acres. Narrara, which is the largest village in 
Pindigheb, has an area of 75,442 acres. Their position as chiefs 
of these enormous villages gives many of the headmen an import- 
ance not known among the peasantry elsewhere. In these huge 
estates the whole inhabitants are not massed together in one village 
site, but most frequently the actual cultivators of the soil live in 
scattered hamlets. There are sometimes as many as 30 or 40 of 
these hamlets in a large estate, some of them mere farm-houses, 
others considerable villages. In many cases it was found just or 
necessary, at the time of the Regular Settlement, to form such 
dhoks into separate estates paying a small annual sum to the 
parent village. But this was done only when the cultivators 
proved a more than ordinary degree of independence of the 
superior tribe. Where, however, both the villages, the parent as 
well as the dhok, were of the same caste, the Settlement Offcer 
allowed separation when claimed by the dkok, if he considered it 
strong enough to stand by itself. 


It is a common-place to say that tenures owe their present 
form to the action taken by the Revenue Officials at the Regular 
Settlement of Rawalpindi and Jhelum Districts. Rights had never 
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been clearly defined or understood, ancient disorders and Sikh onay 5 
rapacity had produced the greatest confusion and wiped out from 
men’s minds the memory of former relations. But in each District 
the confusion was least precisely in those tahsils which are now 
included in Attock District. In consequence, the land tenures of 
the District present few features of complexity. In the ordinary 
village there is the landowner who pays the revenue, occupancy 
tenants who generally pay in kind at the same rate as tenants-at- 
will, and tenants-at-will who always, except in Attock Tahsil, pay 
in kind. 

The various forms of proprietary tenures known as talukddri, 
dld and adna malktyat (superior and inferior proprietorship), the 
chahdram tenure and the malik kabza are all more or less the 
result of the unsettled state of proprietary rights in the village of 
the district at the time of the commencement of the British rule. 
In many cases these tenures represent a compromise between the 
claims of the older proprietors and those of the persons in posses- 
sion at the time of the first Regular Settlement, who had borne 
the heat and burden of the day, had puid.the Sikh demands, and 
were undoubtedly worthy of great consideration. But Sikh rule 
was established later in this District than further east, and was 
never so fully developed. Proprietary right, on the arrival of the 
British Revenue Officials, was found to be a matter of less uncertainty 
than in Rawalpindi and Jhelum. In ‘allagang apparently the 
typical dispute was when an Awdn family claimed to have superior 
right over the rest of their brotherhood. The claimant would 
show that, though the defendants were his relations, he had ruled 
the village entirely alone, and that under our rule he had taken 
grain rents even from his own cousin. But proprietary right of 
some sort was generally admitted. Inthe whole of Pindigheb and 
parts of Fatteh Jang aud Attock, the Sikhs had maintained the pro- 
prietary body in much their old position. At Regular Settlement, 
rights in property were found fairly well defined. In the central 
tahsils the popular opinion recognised the big families as owners 
of the whole countryside and recognised the cultivating body as 
merely having a right of occupancy. Where the Jodhras, Ghebas 
and Khattars claimed proprietary rights they were in general 
admitted and recorded. But in Pindigheb the Malliks failed to 
realise the new value of proprietary rights, hitherto a burden, and 
ownership passed to the old cultivators. In Attock Tahsil, it is 
true, some tribes, such as the Tarkhelis, had been subdivided, 
driven to their Gandgarh fastnesses, and dispossessed of all their 
rights in this District ; but there too the Sikhs caused less disturb- 
ance than usual. 

In some villages at Regular Settlement, one class of persons superior 
was declared to be owners of the village, and the settlement of Proprietors. 
the estate was made with these, while certain others who had 
claims upon the estate were declared to be entitled to receive a 
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talukddvi allowance from those declared owners. Sometimes 
these rights were deereed in favour of a person or a family, some- 
times in favor of a number of persons of one tribe. In addition 
to these talukddi's, the frequent disputes about the ownership of 
villages led to another distinction, and we frequently find dla 
mdliks and adna mdlils in the same village. The rights of dla 
mdéliks are not uniform. Jn Pindigheb the dla mdliks~ sometimes 
are entitled to share in the common lands, but commonly they 
merely receive a talukddii allowance ; the adua mdliks being the 
actual owners and the persons settled with, and the only ones 
entitled to share in the common lands. 

In regard to talukddart allowances, Colonel Cracroft said in 
his Settlement Report :— 


“There have been few large cases in which talukddrt allow- 
ances have been awarded to superior from inferior proprietors. 
The generahty of these awards have been in recognition of 
superior rights exercised by some classes, who, though now 
debarred from the managements of the estates, yet received by 
prescriptive right certain dues, which they had acquired either 
from being rulers of the country, or fromm being managers during 
Sikh rule, or from being the real proprietors but dispossessed 
and receiving these smal! dues m acknowledgment of their original 
right. 


The taludddai tenures are found in estates, and take the form 
of a surcharge on the revenue, varying from one pice to four annas 
per rupee of revenue. The total tclutddri payments are Rs. 2,581. 

“he recipients are usually the representatives or members of the 
leading family of the dominant tribes, who were generally allowed 
these dues as the last vestige of their former ownership or Jord- 
ship of the villages which pay them. They have been recognised 
at successive settlements, and, having become stereotyped, are not 
open to dispute. The talutddis are sometimes dla mdliks of the vil- 
lage, and as such own all uncultivated land and have been recorded 
as dla idliks in the papers. Elsewhere, they have no rights 
of any description in the fulukdavi villages, except to receive these 
dues, and they have nothing to do with the payment of the 
revenue. 


In a few villages, notably at Makhad and at Bahlol in the 
Fatteh Jang Nala, are found inferior proprietors paying a share 
of the grain to the supericr proprietor who engages for the 
revenue. In Makhad indeed there are inferior proprietors, occu- 
pancy tenants and tenants-at-will, all paying exactly the same kind 
rents. The teludddri tenure is unknown in Attock Tahsil. 

Chahdrams figure frequently in the history of the District. 
The chahdram was simply the grant of one-fourth portion of the 
kind revenue taken by the Siklis to certain tribal chiefs and head- 
men, for their assistance in collecting 1t and for their general aid 
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to the Sikh administration. It was thus essentially an alienation. CRAP 
of revenue, for the Sikh took all that could be got from the 


cultivators, leaving nothing to them from which such a claim could 884 Reve 
be paid. 


The claim of certain of these to chahkdiaims was recognised by the 
British Government on accession to power over this District, and 
the allowance was made in various ways. It was much discussed 
whether these chahdiams were alienations of revenue or proprie- 
tary profits, and the matter was finally dealt with, by giving to 
those whose claims were recognised, taluiiddit rights over the 
owners, and an tuém from the Government revenue. The prin- 
ciple applied was that, as the people were no longer rack-rented 
and unable to bear any share of the burden, it was fair and right 
that they should pay a share of these allowances from the share 
of profits now left to them by an equitable assessment. 


The Malliks of Pindegheb were the principal claimants of 
chahdram allowances, and their case was made the subject of a 
special report upon which the ordersoof Government issued con- 
tinuing very liberal allowances. ‘to the then Malliks, and also 
making liberal provisions for their descendants. In certain other 
cases in which similar claims were inade, indms were granted to 
the claimants in hen of chahdrams, but these arrangements ceased 
on the death of the indm-holders. Ordinarily chahdvam dues give 
no rights whatever except to the cash. collections. In a few 
villages, however, the Malliks of Pindigheb are recorded as having 
aright to take a share of gram crops, and sometimes a share of 
produce. These rights are oftenthe subject of litigation. . 


A curious tenure, which prevails in certain. Pathan villages Lis Tenure. 
of the Chhachh, remains to be noticed. I[t is that known as the 
likevand, 


Mr. Dane has described it in detail in paragraphs 35 and 36 
of his report on the Yusatzai Subdivision of the Peshdwar District. 
Briefly put the tenure consists in the allotment to each family or 
subdivision of the village of a long strip of land in each of the 
main quarters of the estate, so as to ensure that no one shall get 
the better of his neighbour. Inside the strip, which often runs 
toa length of half a mile, each member of the family takes so 
many spans according to his share, until, as subdivision increases, 
the resulting field tends, to quote Mr. Dane, to become “length 
withont breadth,” Mercifully the tenure is only found either in 
whole, exclusive of ¢hihi, or in part, in the twenty-two villages 

In whole.—Asghar, Salem Khan, Hamia, Oted in the margin, and in 
Pendae Seibel. Warcag. Nasuzai, Barazai, several of these it is break- 
In part..-Shinka, Mominpae, Jalalia Alla, ng up under the pecesure 
Daftar Gorgushti, Malikmala, Shahder, Bhangi, of well-sinking. It is obvi- 
gwani, Garhi Alizai, Adalzai. ous that a well cannot be 
sunk to advantage in a field two feet wide and half a mile long, 
so when a man wishes to improve his property in this way, he 
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CHAS. negotiates exchanges or purchases, and consolidates his holding. 
~~ Inone small village of 366 acres, in which there has been a rush to 
Laat re sink wells, re-measurement showed that some 1,500 mutations 
must be entered up to give effect to all the transfers which had 
taken place. That this tendency to consolidate will grow admits 

of little doubt, as the advantages of the liki tenure are purel 
sesthetic, There are few prettier sights than a likt village as it 
ripens in the spring harvest into a rainbow of wheat and barley, 

with here and there a sombre belt of gram. 


Malik kabza. The origin of the inferior proprietary tenure, known as the 
habza malik, is thus described by Colonel Cracroft :— 


- © Fyrom the conflicting circumstances brought to light, and 
consequent, as before stated, on Sikh over-assessment, Mr. Thorn- 
ton bethought himself of an expedient for recognising the rights 
of the cultivator without introducing into the settlement records 
the anomalous holding of a cultivator paying no rent to the 
proprietor. He decided that in all cases in which the person 
recorded as cultivator at Summary Settlement paid no rent to the 
proprietor, he should,-under the circumstances of his particular 
case as proved by judicial enquiry, be recorded either as proprietor 
of his holding, malik habza, in which case he was to exercise all 
the rights of property, and pay only the Government demand or 
cesses, or as cultivator paying rent to the proprietor. The tenure 
is an anomalous one for the mdlii kabza does not share in the 
village responsibility and enjoys no share in the common land or 
profits. It was, however, the only way out of a great difficulty. 


“The practice has been.to record as mdliks habza only indivi- 
dual cases and small holdings ; wherever the holding was large and 
the class claiming proprietary right important, a share in the 
village common profits has been awarded.” 


Such proprietors are common in some parts of the District, 
and the status conferred on them seems to have been a very fair 
compromise between their claims and the objections of the other 
owners. These men paid no rent and were not, in fact, fenants in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term. They were often persons 
who had settled in the village in troublous times, or during the 
currency of Sikh contracts and had borne their share of the burden 
along with older proprietors, who were often only too glad to allow 
them to do so, and they were, therefore, clearly entitled to a higher 
status than that of a mere tenant. 


In Tallagang Mr. Brandreth followed much the same course. 
Tenants who had acquired such prescriptive right that they 
could not fairly be made to pay a rent-rate were given the 
status of malik kabza. Mr. Brandreth wrote: ‘ The mdlik kabza 
has often been called a copy-holder, but is really nearer the 
English free-holder, or owner of an estate tail, than anything 
else, The only limitation to his rights is the universal law of pre- 
emption ; if he sells his land he must offer it first to the village 
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owners. Latterly, he has sometimes been made to pay a small fee 
or seignorage due to the old owners, but this has not interfered 
with his rights of proprietor.” The classes from whom the kabza 
milikdn were drawn were chiefly members of the family of the 
original owners who had fallen into an inferior position, tenants 
of old standing who had become to all intents and purposes 
proprietors of their field, men who came into the village by gift 
or marriage, purchasers of particular fields, and those who were 
put in by the authorities of the time to manage the village during 
the dispossession of the real owners. The position of the malik 
habza as described by Mr. Brandreth ia this: he has full mghts 
over the particular fields that he holds; but that is all; he “ has no 
share in the rights and responsibilities of the village....... he is not 
responsible for losses, and therefore he cannot claim a share in the 
reduction arising from increased cultivation; he has only to pay 
the sum fixed at settlement and has nothing to do with the vil- 
lage....... There is this peculiarity that when the owners have no 
other means of meeting their losses, they can make their mdlik 
kabzu a sharer and owner in the-village, and call upon him to pay 
his share like the others.” 


If Mr. Brandreth intended that the mdlik kabza should be 
unaffected by alterations in the assessment of his village, his 
intentions have not been carried out; except in afew cases where 
lump payments were distinctly ordered, the malik kabza pays the 
revenue assessable on his holding in the ordinary way, and in 
addition mdlikdnu taken by the full proprietors, a percentage on 
the land revenue. The mdlik habza now differs from the full 
owner only owing to the fact that he pays the mdlitdaa and that 
he has no share in the shamildt. 


The opinion of Mr. Brandreth and Colonel Cracroft that the 
mdlik kabza has no share in the responsibilities of the village is 
now of doubtful validity. The malik kabza is, under the Land 
Revenue Act, a “landowner” and is Hable under section 61. 
Even if it be held that he is an “inferior landowner,” he is still, 
under proviso (6) and Rule 208, liable for the land revenue 
in the same way as any other owner. In Tallagang, the old 
mdélihkdn kabea whose status dates from the first Regular Settlement 
are of two kinds. The first class includes those whose mdlikdina 
was fixed by separate orders of the nature of judicial decisions ; 
the second and largest class contains those who were not made 
liable to the payment by any order of this kind. The mdlikdna 
of the latter arises from the circumstance that when Mr. Brand- 
reth reduced his original assessments these men were given no 
share in the reduction, and at the next settlement the proportion 
between their payments and those of the full owners was main- 
tained, the difference being then for the first time treated as 
médlikdna at so much per rupee of the land revenue. The mdlikdna 
rate thus depends not onthe history of the particular holding, but 
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on the amount of the reduction, from the benefits af which the 
mdlikan kubzw were exchided by Mr. Brandreth’s orders. 

In tahsils other than Tallagang, itis not the cnstom for 
mdlihdu habea to pay milikdnato the village proprietary. There 
the rates of mdlikana vary from ft ;* to 40! per cent, the lower 
limit being usually not much exceeded. In all tahsils there 
is now, besides these old mdlihdn fabza of Regular Settlement, 
a body of new mdlikan hubza, who have bought land without a 
share in the shdimildt since Mr. Brandreth’s time. They pay no 
mdlikduce except in a few villages in Tallagang, where in the 
recent lachh proceedings they agreed to pay, at the customary 
rate in the tahsil, one pice per rupee. 


In some villages of Tallagang there is a variaiton of the 
habza adlik tenure, the proprietors being divided into three 
classes :—~ 

(1) Aslondlihein or asl wdrisdn, (2) werisdu kubsa, (3) motlihdi 
habea. Their respective rights and liabilities are not everywhere 
the same; but in generalthe third class has, as usual, no share in 
the shimildét, the second takes a share therein calculated on its 
own holdings only, and the first takes a share calculated on the 
holdings of the walifdu habza ws well as its own. 


The Assessment Reports contain detailed information as to 


uit size of Holdighelech dk the size of holdings. The figures 

_ tor each assessment. circle, irres- 

Peon ae - a ri pective of cultivated or uncultiva- 
Sarwaln Nemarerty ted area, are given in the margin. 
cnn m7 rs Te The figures have no pretensions 
Nala . - 40 to entire accuracy, but are suffi- 
Badal ”  “g  clently accurate for their purpose. 
Pindtigheh ma ms i G enerally, the rule is that in a cir- 
Makhad - “4g ¢le without wells or other means of 
ine 2 é. 3) irrigation holdings are very large. 
District”... x 35 In dry hardni tracts of this kind 


there is no room for peasant proprietary. The strong villages are 
villages of large owners who can wait for seasons of prosperity, and 
can afford to support and help their tenants in hard times. Sub- 
division of holdings m these tracts is invariably accompanied 
with depression and debt. In 'Tallagang, where the great propor- 
tion of proprietary holdings are cultivated by the owners, these 
areas are more than sufficient and even too large for really good 
management, but elsewhere they are the result of physical and 
political conditions. | 


The tenants of the District may be divided roughly inte three 
classes: 
(1) Mokarridirs. 
(2) Tenants with rights of occupancy. 
(8) 'Tenants-at-will. 
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The Mokarviddr is the dark place of District revenue law. No 
one quite knows what a mokarriddr is. Heis found chiefly mm Attock 
and Pindigheb Tahsils, and popular opinion varies between call- 
ing him an inferior proprietor or a sort of glorified occupancy 
tenant. It is said that the mohkairiddr is so called because his rent 
is fixed (mokaivir), Whether his rent can be reduced or enhanced 
at re-settlement is a moot point. 


Some of the mokuividdrs obtained their peculiar status in the 
same manner as the mdlikdu kabzw obtained theirs, and they 
claim to differ from them only in so much as they pay fixed rents 
tothe proprietors. Practically, the right has always been acquired 
by sinking a well on another’s land. The tenure exists in one 
or two bdvdént villages in the Attock Nala, but the mokarriddr 1s 
ordinarily an outsider who was brought into sink a well. In 
the villages around Hazro he is usually a Hindu shopkeeper, who 
paid a large uizrdnuet onentering upon the land, and contracted 
to pay somuch an acre as well, the amouut varying very greatly. 
He usually holds under a deed, but is also found with a tenure 
reaching back to pre-British days, when no evidence as to nazrdna 
is procurable. Another, and more ordinary form, is where no 
nazrdna has been paid, and the mokariidar has been brought on 
to the land to open it up. He pays at very varying rates, 
amounting often to more than twelve annas mdlikaue in the 
rupee of land revenue, together with land revenue and_ cesses, 
and ranging down to less than the land revenue and cesses. 
Between these two are cases in which enltivators have paid a small 
nazrdna. Their rents are always full. Nearly all the mokarri- 
ddérsin Tahsil Attock whose rents aretixed in terms of the revenue, 
are found in the Nala bdrdni villages. The bdridt mokarriddr 
may be assumed, in default of proof to the contrary, to be an 
original landholder who came to be ousted through the fiscal 
policy of the Sikhs. 

The truth seems to be that the mukarriddr is a privileged 
tenant whose rent is fixed for the term of settlement, and can 
then be enhanced only if the revenue is raised. Although he 
has the power of alienation he is not a proprietor, because be does 
not possess the right to engage for the revenue. But he is not 
an occupancy tenant, because he has powers of alienation and 
because succession follows custom and not the provisions of the 
Tenancy Act. The payment made by him tothe proprietor is of 
the nature of rent. 

The well sinker was not regarded by our early settlement 
officials as acquiring so strong a title as the adAlupiddr of Multan 
or the taraddudhdy of Shang. In later times the tenure has 
commonly been created by deed. The conditions of the tenure 
may be very variaus, and each case must be judged on its merits. 

The rents paid by wvkarviddrs are very various. In Pindigheb 
the usual rate is a malikdna of from 8 to 10. annas per rupee of 
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revenue in addition to the land revenue and cesses. In Attock 
the rents almost defy analysis. They are low on good land and 
high on poor land in the most bewildering manner. The Hazro 
shopkeepers pay from Rs. 8 to Rs. 12 an acre a year, and let out 
the land on a rent of half-produce to tenants-at-will. Hlsewhere 
Rs. 16 an acre is a common rate. The proprietor in either case 
pays the revenue. This leads to difficulties. The circle rate in 
the Chhachh at last settlement for wells was Rs. 5 an acre. The 
good wells round Hazro ought to be assessed at, at least, Rs. 10. 
As, however, the proprietor only got from Rs. 8 to Rs. 16 an 
acre, some hesitation was felt in imposing the full amount, and 
the absurdity was reached of assessing wells growing the best 
cane and tobacco at only Rs. 6 or Rs. 7 an acre. 


In six villages in Tahsil Attock wells are to be found belong- 
ing to one person, but irrigating the lands of another. The owner 
of the well takes a water-rate (dbidna) from the owners of the 
land : the owner of the land is responsible only for the unirrigated 
rate fixed upon the land in the village distribution of revenue, 
the owner of the well being responsible for the water-rate. This 
is known as chdhddv tenure. The tenure is not and never has 
been recorded in the revenue papers, but the thing exists, 
especially in the villages round Hazro.. The chahddr is not himself 
a cultivator, but is a capitalist and usually a trader. 


The occupancy tenants of the District have obtained their 
rights in various ways. Some obtained their status by assisting 
the proprietors to bear the burden of the Sikh assessments ; others 
obtained it as a compromise with the parties declared owners, 
the tenants agreeing to give up their claim to be declared pro- 
prietors of the village, which they despaired of proving, on con- 
dition of their being declared hereditary tenants. Many obtained 
it as a reward for giving evidence in favour of the successful, 
party in a claim for proprietary nghts. 

The regulation of tenant right was effected mainly at 
Regular Settlement, in Talagang by Mr. Brandreth, and in the 
other tahsils by Colonel Cracroft. Colonel Cracroft’s account of 
the action taken north of the Sodan is of interest :— 


“Cases regarding the status of cultivators were , contested 
with great warmth on either side. The cultivator tried to prove 
antiquity of tenure, the proprietor endeavoured to show that he, 
or his father, had located him, and had allowed him to remain 
on his lands, but that he was not, therefore, obliged so to continue 
him, . The cultivator often pléaded that the proprietor had been 
in great straits, and had been rescued by the cultivating class, 
and that it was hard that he should be at the mercy of 
the proprietor in these good times, when in bad ones he would 
have made any sacrifice to retain him. He also claimed 
to have brought waste land under cultivation, to have 
improved it by manuring it, or raising embankments, to have 
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erected hamlets, planted trees, and the like. Sometimes the oHaP. 
claim advanced was that he was, in fact, an original proprietor;, ——-_ 
such claims fall under the preceding section. All these claims 4#4 Reve 
and pleas were gone into seriatim. The rule of limitation 
was ultimately appled with the greatest reserve in favour of 
the proprietor, and it was found that it satisfied him, At first 
a more detailed classification was attempted, with a view not to 
injure the interests of the cultivating class. It was ruled, after 
consultation with the heads of subdivisions, that a cultivator who 
had. brought waste land under cultivation, and had paid cash 
rates for 12 years or who had received cultivated land, paid cash 
rates, and had possession for 20 years, or who had received culti- 
vated land, paid in grain, and held for 30 years, prior to settle- 
ment, should be recorded an hereditary cultivator. But at last 
the practice resolved itself into this, that 12 years’ clear occu- 
pancy prior to British rule, 7.¢, A.D. 1848-49, should, under any 
circumstances, constitute a title to an hereditary cultivating 
tenure. It was asked of the proprietor himself, as suggested hy 
Mr. Thornton, whether he considered-he would, could or would not 
or could not, oust a cultivator; mm a greab many cases he declared 
he would not; such a case was entered on what is called the 
muddkhilat paper, or statement of the rights and liabilities of 
cultivators, and considered at an end, unless either party subse- 
quently came into court, endeavouring to show that his statement 
was incorrect, and that he had proof to, substantiate his claim 
against that statement. The fact is that there is some difference 
in the tenures of the cultivating Class in the eastern and western 
parts of the District. The cases in,the former were first adjudi- 
cated. The preponderance of the Sikh power had rendered the 
position of the cultivator more secure, and such a burden had 
been imposed that, though theoretically the proprietor had the 
power of ousting the cultivator, practically he had never the will; 
while in the western part the revenue was lighter, the proprietor 
more powerful, and the Government weaker.” Since the above 
remarks were written the Punjab Land Tenancy Act of 1887 has 
come into force. 


Mr. Brandreth’s action in Tahsil Talagang is thus described 
in the Jhelum Gazetteer :--- 


The regulation of tenant right in this District was mainly 
effected by Mr. Arthur Brandreth at the first Regular Settlement. 
During the Summary Settlements some tenants paid rents in 
kind; but the great majority paid in cash at the Government 
revenue rate and no more. They were thus on a practical equal- 
ity with those whom we now recognise as owners, This equality 
was the natural outgrowth of the Sikh system, which generally 
refused to recognise any privileged status between the Government 
and the cultivator. Mr. Brandreth put an end to this state of 
matters, In every village he first defined and set apart those 
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whom he considered to be owners. All other cultivators were 
distributed among four classes of tenants, of which the first three 


were granted rights of occupancy, and the last were the tenants- 
at-will. 


These classes were as under, viz :-— 


T.—Ancient tenants, asdmi hadimi, being those who had 
come in before the great famine of 1783. 


I1.—Old tenants, mustakil purdiua, who had been in pos- 
session about 50 years on the average (say from 1810 
A.D.). 

TIt.—-New tenants, mustahil naya or jadid, who came in after 


1810, but were considered to have a claim to rights 
of occupancy. 


All the above classes were granted rights of occupancy, or, 
to use the language of the District, were made mustokil: the fourth 
class comprised all the tenants-at-will or ghair mustakil. This 
system of classification only developed itself after the Settle- 
ment had been some time in progress; it was, therefore, never 
apphed in Tahsil Jhelum, where only the broad distinction of 
mustukil or ghatr mustakil was recorded. In the other three tahsils, 
however, it was generally enforced, but many modifications were 
allowed in individual cases, especially in the matter of rent, for 
the question of rents was also reoulated by Mr. Brandreth. Rents 
in kind were recognised and maintained whenever it was possible 
to do so, and cash rents were reculated as follows:—-The ancient 
tenants of the first class swere;charged the revenue rates and cesses 
with a small additional sum for malba. The old mustakil tenants 
or second class paid the revenue rates and cesses, together with 
a malikdna of from two to four annas on each rupee of revenue. 
The third class or new imustehi? tenants paid the same as the 
second class, except that in their case the mdlikina was put at 
from four to eight annas. In actually assessing the mdlikdna 
the theoretical scheme was often a good deal modified. The 
cash rent of tenants without rights of oceupancy could not of 
course be fixed, but the rate then existing was duly set down, and 
in practice it has not been very often since departed from. Such 
cash rents are, however, very rare. Mr. Brandreth intended that 
theso rents should be recorded in the gross result merely, with- 
out details of the calculation by which it was reached; and it 
was further proposed that these gross rentals should be modi- 
fied periodically in accordance with the price of corn. This part 
of the scheme has always been a dead letter; it was impossible 
to keep secret the details of the calculation, and in practice all 
the parties concerned have paid attention to nothing but these. 
No one has ever wished or attempted to have his rent re-valued 
upon a corn standard, and so it has come about that all tenants 
pay rentals in kind, or rentals in cash equal to the sum assessed 
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upon the land with cesses and with or without a mdlikdna or malba CHAP : 
surcharge of various amount. ora 

In the record of the subsequent settlements all these rentals nue. i 

have been carefully maintained in their old proportions. They all 

take the form either of rental in kind, or of a payment of a 
midlikdna in cash in addition to the revenue and cesses now 
assessed upon the land, but the old classification of occupancy 

tenants has not been followed: it has no connection with the Punjab 
Tenancy Act, and is therefore practically obsolete: m the new 

record all tenants with rights of occupancy have been recorded as 

holding under either section 5 or section 6 of the Tenancy Act, and 

no further discrimination has been attempted. The practical result 

is that the most part of the old asimis hadimi with a few others 

have been placed under section 5; and the rest under section 6, 


The status of occupancy tenant is not very clearly understood 
in the District. Everywhere they pay the same rents as tenants-at- 
will. Where the owners are strong the tenants are weak, and 
their rights are correspondingly contracted. 


In the Chhachh, occupancy tenauts pay cash rents almost 
without exception and are a satisfactory and prosperous body. 
In the Sarwdéla and Nala circles they are quite indistinguish- 
able from the tenants-at-will. Here and there in these two 
circles, especially in the Nala, true occupancy tenants are 
found, tenants, that is, who have a statns radically different from 
that of tenants-at-will, There they are the outcome of disputes as 
to ownership at one of the Summary or Regular Settlements. In 
such cases the knot was often cut by giving one of the claimants 
occupancy rights with the burden of the land revenue and a small 
mdilikdna. Elsewhere, occupancy tenants seem to have been invented 
mainly for the purpose of preventing the proprietors from 
worrying over being proprietors. They pay the same rents as 
tenants-at-will and are subject to similar liabilities ; and, except 
when some agitation arises, are treated by their landlords with the 
same liberality or severity. In the Sarwdla circle especially, 
occupancy tenants also cultivate large areas as tenants-at-will 
under the same landlords, and this of course prevents them from 
emphasising their occupancy rights. They are, however, a weak 
spot in the agricultural economy. Even now, in villages along the 
Hassan Abdal and Abbottabad road, the proprietors complain loudly 
that their occupancy tenants have deserted their holdings to drive 
bullock carts up and down to Abbottabad, and escape ejection by 
throwing down on their land taramzra or some such worthless crop, 
from which the landlord gets but little advantage. The same 
difficulty is making itself felt round Campbellpur, where the occu- 
pancy tenants tend to drift into the Cantonment, and it is signifi- 
cant that in the two neighbouring villages of Bariar and Shakar- 
darra, which are owned by a single proprietor, the landlord has 
only got the full value out of the land by ousting, by fair means or 
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otherwise, practically all his occupancy tenants. The difficulty is not 
indeed likely to diminish, but at present so little is the difference 
between the two classes of tenants recognised by the people that, in 
all the discussions about Mhediyi-patmdsh, the landlords have never 


thought of pressing their claims against the two classes separately. 


The practice of Lhaiagi-paimedsh, or private measurement, 1s 
perhaps peculiar to the Attock Tahsil. It dates from a time when 
tenants were hard to get, and applies to cash rented land only. It 
is accordingly found as a rule only in the Chhachh. The idea was 
that the tenant received a reduction on his proper rent, and this 
was managed by his being allowed to treat the handl (4 of an acre) 
as consisting of only 16 or 17 instead of 20 marlas. By the time 
of the revised settlement this rebate had begun to break down, but it 
was recorded in the papers of several villages. At the current 
settlement it was found te exist only in a very few estates. In 
some of these, where harmony reigned, the parties agreed to 
express their rents in terms of the Government measure. In others, 
in which discord prevailed,.the old entry has been retained. In 
some villages, as in Burlian in the, Nala circle, the dispute is purely 
verbal. It applies only to the well irrigated Jand, and each 
party knows to a pice what rent is due on the well and no measure- 
ment ever takes place at all. But as the rate recorded is a rate on 
a measure of area subject to tle deduction under discussion, the 
parties, who are on bad terms, delight to wrangle over the point. 
As a matter of fact, the suis actually paid correspond neither with 
the amount brought out by the Government, nor with that by the 
reduced standard, and are, m_essentials, rents in gross on the vari- 
ous tenancies. As, however, neither party will agree to recording 
them as such for fear of losing a handy bone of contention, the old 
entries have been maintained, but the total amounts due have been 
added. It was in this village especially that it was noticed that 
the landlords never realised that their claim to have the entries 
altered could be made with greater effect against the tenants-at- 
wil] than against the occupancy tenants. 

The marginally noted figures give the average size of tenants’ 
holding for each tahsil and each 


Tahsil, Size of holding . : 
inxcres, assessment circle. It will be 

Attock 2 noticed that variations in the 
Chhachh 1 e ! 4 
Serwata 5 size of tenancies correspond 
Nala 3 with variations in intensity of 

Fatteh Jang 3 . . 2: 

Nala 4 cultivation. Holdings are sinall- 
Gheb_ 6 est in the Chhachh, but there 
Sil Soin 2 : 

Pindigheh 4 the tenants often own land of 
ae d their own. In Tallagang also, 
Soan ce im J where tenants’ holdings are lar- 

Tallagan g a us 6 gest, tenants are often owners 
District 7 ies ) 


. ve too. Jt is only in the tracts 
owned by big nuu-cultivating owners that a large body of landless 
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people living by tillmg other men’s land is found. The difficulty CRAP. 
in finding tenants is much the same everywhere. — 
Mr. Kitchin gives the following ‘account of the relations 2@4 Beve- 
a 5 hue. 
between landlord and tenants in the central tracts :-—~ 
To a strong owner, occupancy tenants paying kind rents are a Landlord | 
source of strength not of weakness. They provide him with the 
nucleus of a tenantry, who have too much to lose torun away, 
while in most villages the occupancy tenants are also the tenants- 
at-will and the owner has no difficulty in keeping them in order. 
Tt is generally the custom to state that the owners of Pindigheb 
and Fatteh Jang are harsh and exacting owners. This is to some 
extent true, but it is not true without important reservations, 
Difficulties and quarrels between tenants and owners when they 
arise, and complaints against owners which sometimes over- 
whelm Government officials, are almost always indications that 
the owners are weak and that the old feudal relation between owner 
and tenant is breaking down. All large owners have munshis and 
agents, generally extremely corrupt, and these men stir up strife 
and derive benefit from the disputes which.they originate. There 
are, however, still many owners who are able to keep their tenants 
in order, and their rule, though harsh, is by no means unjust or 
unreasonable. Sardar Fatteh Khan of Kot was the greatest of 
them all, and his tenants who feared him, admired and even liked 
him, while they certainly always, obeyed him. The cardinal prin- 
ciple of the strong owner is that the tenant is a serf, without rights 
or privileges, but when this has ence been admitted the tenant is 
not badly treated. In‘a good year the owner collects half the 
grain and often half the straw, with several small dues, but in a 
bad year lie is always ready with remissions. Dues on marriages 
and rents from kamins are only exacted when the tenant or kamin 
shows any reluctance to give. The owner expects to be consulted 
before his tenants marry, but in return he helps them with the 
marriage expenses, and if any disputes arise, sees them settled. 
When any tenant is subjected to hardship, he may be sure that 
the owner will take up his quarrel, and the owners sometimes pro- 
tect their tenants from the consequences of their crimes to an 
extent which does not commend itself to modern methods of admi- 
nistration, The straw which has been taken away is never sold, 
but forms a store upon which the tenant can draw in time of need, 
and loans so given are not collected again. 
At seed time advances are made, and collected, without 
interests, at harvest timcs. When in need, grain or money 
is lent, or the village shopkeeper makes the advances on the 
owner's security, and collects again with his help, while the 
owner sees that he does not practise usury. Small rent-free 
grants are given to fakirs or mullahs, or to the widow and 
fatherless, and in every way the owner manages the affairs of 
his people down to the smallest detail, In return for all this, 
the tenant must do exactly what he is told, and his duty is 
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by no means over when he has ploughed his field and sown the 
sced. He must turn out and cut grass and wood for the homestead, 
he may be pulled out of bed in the middle of the night to run 
errands, he must not do anything novel without asking for leave, 
and he must realise that itis not iis place to get rich, but that he is 
entitled only to live and to feed lis family, everything more than 
this belonging to the owner. ‘There are few owners who can live 
up to this standard, bnt there are still a good many left among 
the Ghebas of the Gheb circle and among the Jodhras of the Sil. 
Khattars are nearly always unreasonable and harsh owners, and 
as a result cannot collect renis or keep tenants so casily as better 
men can do. he large reuts recorded in the Kot estate and in 
Khunda ildka of the sil circle, are not meant to be collected in 
full and the tenants could not live if such rents were collected in 
good seasons and bad seasons alike. The Kot estate is now under 
the Court of Wards, and I view with apprehension the future 
management in its effect on the teuantry, he paternal adminis- 
tration of Sardar Fatteh Khan, which was carried on by his 
successors, cannot be successfully continued by auy Government 
official, and the tenants will haveto pay the rents and render the 
services which prevailed before, without receiving the protection 
and assistance to which they are accustomed, and which alone 
render their rents bearable. In the whole of the great Kot estate 
there is not a single occupancy tenant paying at cash rents, and, 
generally speaking, the occupancy tenants and the ownersin each 
village are the same individuals. Among hereditary owners the 
small and poor owner makes the worst master. He cannot exact 
forced labour and get his';commands obeyed with the ease of the 
strong owner, but he exacts his full rent every year alike, and 
in addition tries to take more from tenants who are afraid to stand 
up to him. Moreover, he cannot afford to finance his tenants in 
times of distress and tries to squeeze just when he should be 
generous. Of all owners, perhaps, the Hindu money-lender is 
the most avaricious, grasping and unreasonable; so much so that 
the clinging of the tenant to the land which he once owned is 
used as a convenient lever of oppression. When disputes break 
out between owners and tenants, it may be said as a general rule 
that both are inthe wrong. The dispute begins with some folly, 
generally about a woman, and extends into matters of rent and 
general administration, until the original cause of dispute is 
entirely forgotten and each side bandies charges of oppression 
and ingsolence which are entirely foreign to the real matter at 
issue. Attempts by the owners to preserve the timber and grazing 
from destruction are a fruitful cause of disputes, but here again 
such disputes only break out when the owners. quarrel among 
themselves or are betrayed by their servants. Briefly, I do not 
consider that the owner is generally a bad landlord, he is often a 
very good landlord, according to the dim and misty light by 
which he guides his footsteps, but absolute subordination by the 
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tenant is considered the corollary of consideration by the landlord, CHAP : 
and as years go on, and feudal bonds relax, the tenant is less and Land B 
less inclined to practise the unquestioning obedience which the "hue 
landlord has been taught to believe his absolute due. 

Revenue History up to the Current Settlement. 

Up to the second Regular Settlement the tahsil of Attock T»hsil 
was composed of five fiscal subdivisions, namely, Haveli, Sarkfni, auring sikh 
Nala, Sarwila and Haro, the last for convenience being divided into ul. 
two circles. Haveli and Sarkéni included the Chhachh villages. 
Sarwala lay south of these two and extended to the tahsil boundary 
on the south, and from the Indus to the Kherimdr hill east and 
west. The rest of the tahsil fell into the other two ildkas, Burhan 
and the Khattar villages round Kot Sundki being in Nala and 
Hasan Abdal, Wah and the villages east in the Haro ilika. No 
fiscal history of these idhas has been obtained prior to A.D. 1818. 
From this date to A.D. 18382, the Sikhs collected the rents by 
appraisement of crop. In A.D. 1833 Bhii Mahu Singh was 
appointed duirddi', and assessed the whole of Khattar containing the 
three last of the five iddhas above named. He resumed the 
chahdrams of the Tarkhelis, inhabiting the mountain of Gandgar, 
and thus gave the final stroke to their entire dispossession from 
the ildka of Haro. He kept on better terms with the Khattars, and 
allowed them a chahiram out of the revenue. THis assessment was 
succeeded by that of Misar Ram Kishen, which lasted until 1841. 
Diwdn Sukh Raj again assessed in 1842, and his leases lasted until 
1846, and lastly Bhéi Mahn Singh again returned and gave 
fresh leases in the year of the Regency. 

The fiscal history of the dldhas of Haveli and Sarkéni, com- 
posing the celebrated and fertile valley of Chhachh, inhabited by 
Pathins who located themselves there,. driving out the Dildzdks, 
during some of the inroads of the Pathén invaders, is pretty well 
known since A.D. 1813, when the Sikh power was fully established. 
Leased at first for about seven years to Chaudhri Mazulla 
of Misa Kudlati, who collected the rents by appraisement of the 
standing crop for Rs. 24,000, it was afterwards managed by succes- 
sive kdrddis passing through the hands of the well-known Sheikh 
Imém-ud-din. They all collected by appraisement of the crop, until 
A.D. 1835 when Bhai Surjan Singh and Béki Rdi were appointed 
kdrdars, They fixed moderate assessments, which remained in 
force for eight years. They were succeeded by Diwdn Sukh Réj 
who revised the assessments, These lasted until A.D, 1846, and 
He eee «68M «1847 the Regency 

Iidka 1882-42. | 1gis-44. | 147, - AS8eSSMents were given 
out by Mr. Vans 
ezess | 3agag Agnew and Bhai: Sur- 
jan Singh. A synopsis 
of these assessments ig 
=== shown in the margin, 


Haveli ... 27,349 
Chhachh 
Sarkani... 41,245 


44,836 53,097 
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The great peculiarity in the fiscal history of the whole of 
this tract, including Chhachh and Khattar, is that during this 
period but few proprietors took up the leases, whole tracts 
containing many villages were leased to contractors. Thus at 
one time, Dewa Shah, a wealthy trader, took the lease of a large 
portion of Chhachh. He was in 1864 an old man,-quite ruined 
and reduced to the humblest circumstances. The Sikh assessments 

RSS EE EEE EEE Hasse Of dks Nala, 


Tuhsil. Idka, 1838-29 1820-41. |1849-46.| 1947,  Sarwdla and 
el ais! NN ae ee hee Haro, which 
Attock 1 | taro { 8t, | 18362) 28.592] In.s64 |” 17,855 for conveni- 

Do, Qnd | 19.257] 18.685] 17:334| 16,096 " 
Do. “| sarwals... | 13060] iso08} i2'e0a| apjgs ence of assess 
- Do. | Nala .. | 17,709} 17,710] 17,440] 16810 ment has been 

atteh Jang ... | Do. -. | 14,625} 141608] 1s'g02]} I'ogg9 ase 
Do. "| Fateh Jang | 15,063] 15.5651 15120] 14084 divided into 


— two classes, 
are indicated in the margin. 


Fatteh Jang under the Sikhs was composed of the idkas 
of Nala (part of the old Sikh ida of which a portion has been 
incorporated with Tahsil Attock), Fatteh Jang, Asem, Sodn and 
Kot. The fiscal history of Kof will follow in the account of Pin- 
digheb. The history of Asgim and Soin is that of Rawalpindi. 
These ilikas were directly managed by the Sikhs, the rates being 
enhanced as the Sikh power increased. The system was as usual 
kankut, In 1830 A.D., Mahtraja Ranjit Singh, hearmg of the 
grievous exactions of his officials, and of the unsatisfactory state of 
affairs, sent General Ventura to assess these and other tracts. His 
assessments were fair and even light, but following on a period of 
much depression and overtaxation it was with difficulty they were 
realised. In addition, the agents who had to carry out these fiscal 
measures were rapacious and exacting, and gave the lessees no 
chance. 


Warned at last of increasing disaffection, Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh summoned the heads of tribes and villages to Lahore, 
treated them with hospitality and distinction, fixed comparatively 
light assessments, and sent them back to their homes, assured that 
what they bad suffered was not at his hands, but was the work of 
his officials. He conferred on them a still greater benefit than 
even the light assessments, for he sent to realise them Bhéi Dul 
Singh, a man of known integrity of character and amiable 
temper, whose name was long remembered as a just and faithful 
steward. Dul Singh administered these ildias for two years, and 
was succeeded in A.D. 1840 by Diwan Kishankor of Sidlkot, whose 
incumbency lasted until 1846. He raised the revenue and over- 
taxed the people. The land was visited, during his rule, by 
swarms of locusts so vast as almost to cause a depopulation of the 
country. They remained three seasons, namely, from Kharff 
Sambat 1900= A.D. 1843 to Sambat 1901=A,D. 1844, This 
calamity is known by the name Mafrimdr throughout the District. 
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Nevertheless, the Government Agent showed no consideration, 


to the last farthing. Chiefly from this period dates the indebted- 
ness of the proprietors to the trading class, which has reaped a 
rich harvest from their misfortunes; and to this time principally 
must be referred that complication in the tenures and transfer of 
proprietary rights to the cultivating class, which have entailed so 
much hardship on the proprietary body, and loaded our courts 
with so large an amount of litigation. Unable to realise the demand 
even under these circumstances, the Government Agent often 
introduced cultivators of his own, gave them a fixed terminable 
lease and virtually admitted them to a title to the proprietorship of 
the holding. In short, the cultivating class had to put its shoulder 
to the wheel, and help the proprietor out of his difficulties, or the 
latter would have been entirely dispossessed. Diwdn Kishankor 
was succeeded by the same Bhai Dul Singh who had preceded 
him; he again reduced the demand to something more resembling 
the figure at which it stood before Kishankor’s ineumbency. 

The darbdé papers and other sources show the Sikh assessment, 
for these ildkas to have been as follows :-— 


——————————Ee 


NAMES AND JAMA OF SUCOES3IVE SIKH Kanpara. 
Name of Ildka. I | 
Dul Singh 1838- | Kishankor 1840- ; 
1839. | 1846. Dul Singh 1847, 


mmpesemesneeestil Gmmemeeeeee nS 


Rs, Ra, Ra. 
Asgam ... tue oi 24,824 30,289 27,074 
Soan_.. val ten 46,148 48,296 46,979 


The tahsil of Pindigheb was composed of the ialdkas of Sil, 
Khunda, Janddél and Makhad. The Sikhs were longer in taking 


nue 


Tahail 
Pindigheb 
noder the 


the management of this comparatively unprofitable tract, inha- Sikhs 


bited by the hardiest races the District contains, than any other 
portion of it. They at first farmed the three first iddkas, together 
with other tracts of the Jhelum district, for the annual sum of 
‘Rs. 6,900 to an ancestor of the Malliks of Pindigheb, Mallik 
Aménat, who collected the rent by appraisement of the crop. He 
was followed in ildéku Sil by his son Mallik.Nawdb, and in ildkas 
Kot and Kunda by Réi Jalal, ancestor of Sirdir Fateh Khan 
Gheba, of Kot, who also collected the rents by appraisement of 
the crop. Mallik Nawab rebelled and died in exile, and enhanced 
leases were given to Mallik Ghulém Muhammad, grandfather of 
the present Malliks of Pindigheb, Aulia Khan and Fateh Khan, 
and to Réi Muhammad Khan, father of Sirdar Fateh Khan Gheba. 
They also appraised the crop. An interval of two years intervened 
when Jodh Singh, Kirdar, collected by appraisement and the 
revenue was then farmed by Mahdrdja Ranjit Singh to Sirdar 
Dhanna Singh Malwéi, who, utterly unable to cope with these 
HH 


HAE 
and although the zaminddrs had no crops, he realised the revenue ;..q gy, 


eve: 
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WG sturdy zamindars, sublet the lease again to Mallik Ghulém Muham- 
sia Hews: mad and Rd4i Muhammad Khan. But the Mallik and the Rdi failing 
nue. to fulfil their contract were summoned to Lahore. Some altercation 


ensued as they were leaving the Mahdrdja’s darbdr, during which 
Réi Muhammad Khan cut down Mallik Ghulém Muhammad and 
fled. His offence was condoned and a fine imposed. In A.D. 1833, 
these iliékas were given to Sirdér Attar Singh Kélawdla. He 
collected with difficulty by appraisement of crop. In 1834, his 
agent, Sultan, was killed by the Khunda Ghebdés. Cash assessments 
were fixed in supersession of the appraisement system, which was 
not found to answer; but these did not fare much better. The 
idkas were then given to Kuar Nau Nihal Singh, grandsonof Ranjit 
Singh. The rates at which his agents collected are said to have 
been very heavy, and realised with difficulty. 

The tract was again given to Sirddr Attar Singh, Kélawila, 
who this time was determined to get rid of one of the most 
troublesome of the subjects of the Mahdrdja. He invited Rdi 
Muhammad Khan, loaded--him with presents and honours, and 
immediately left for Peshawar...On his return six months after, 
he invited the Rai to the Fort of Pag, situated about a mile from 
his hereditary seat, Kot. With the recollection of his former 
reception fresh in his memory, Rii Muhammad Khan would not 
listen to the advice of his retainers and friends to take an escort, 
but went to the Sirddr with only.a couple of followers. Scarcely 
had he set foot inside the fort, when he was attacked by Budha 
Khan Mallé] and others, and cut down. Sirddr Fateh Khan, his 
son, lived to avenge this treacherous murder by the wholesale 
slaughter of Budha Khan’s family, leaving only the latter and a 
young nephew, who are still alive, and are, as may be supposed, 
the bitter enemies of the Sirdir. In 1845, the ilikas were given 
iu farm to Mallik Fateh Khan, Tiwana, of Shahpur. He managod 
them for one year, partly on tho appraisement system and partly 
on cash leases. In 1846, Misar Amin Chand appraised the spring, 
and Diwén Réjrip the autumn crop, and in 1847 the revenue was 
collected ‘in cash. 

The fiscal arrangements of this tahsil were involved in 
inextricable confusion, the collection of the revenue was generally 
a skrimmage, and therefore it is almost useless to found an 
argument on cash leases which were never acted on. Still, as the 
information has, as far as possible, been collected, it.is given below 
quantum valeat :— 


Taheil, Tidka. 1838, | 1889-41. | 1842-44. | 1845. | 1846-47, 

Fatteh Jang .. | Kot ... | 20,168 | 20,179 | 20,167 | 19,896 | 19,859 
Pindigheb we | Sil aol” sate sah 45,012 | 45,774 | 40,504 
Do. . | Khunda as ae vai 5,337 | 3,883 4,780 
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The distinctive feature of ildkas Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang 
is their chahdram tenures. Whether tho Sikhs collected by 
appraisement of crop or by fixed leases (which it has been seen 
were seldom if ever acted up to), they deducted a chahdram 
or fourth part of the receipts in favour of the proprietors. 
Tho families who enjoyed this proprietary profit were the 
Jodhrds of Sil, the Ghebis of Bdlagheb, the Mughals of Khor, 
and a Pathin chief of Makhad, and also some Khattars in 
Khattar. 


The tlika of Jandél, though for geographical reasons it 
now forms part of tahsil Pindigheb, used formerly to be in the 
Sikh subdivision called Khattar; it is inhabited by Khattars, 
Its fiscal history is, therefore, much the same as that of the other 
ildkas of Khattar, namely, Sarwdla, Nala, Haro, and Fattch 
Jang. Bhéi Mahu Singh framed the first assessments, but it is 
very uncertain how far they were acted on. ‘The only difference 
is that it was held in jdgir by Sirddr Nihdl Sigh, who is said 
to have collected the rent by appraisement of crop; yet there 
are leases extant. He was succesded by Mallik Fateh Khan, 
Tiwdna, in 1845. The Mallik was followed by Diwan Rajpiir. 
The management is stated ta have been by appraisement. In 


Sirdér Mahu | Fateh Khan, | p., gin, are under 

Ildka. e : | Rajrup, ete. leg 
Bingh. Tiwi the circumstances 
| | -_____ given with diffi- 
Jandal Me 48,070 40,225 44,312 dence at what 


ep ee, they are worth. 
lidka Makhad is situated at the extreme south-western point of the 


District, The ddka contained two parts, five villages, the jagir of 
the Mattu Sirdérs, and seven villages Makhad (proper), inhabited 
by the Sagri Pathins, of whom Sirdér Ghulém Muhammad Khan 
is the chief. The township of Makhad was always held by the 
Sikhs under direct management. It was a considerable trading 
mart. The remaining villages paid a very light assessment. The 
general result is as follows :— 


Tléka, Detail of villages. 1842 to 1847, 
Makhad ... | Five villages of an old ildka called 2,941 
Jabbi being part of the Mattu 
j&gir. 


Do. .- | Makhad proper, seven villages ... 2,173 


Ho: 
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SHAT. Mr. Brandreth thus describes the system under which the 
band Reve- Sikhs assessed and collected their land revenue in Tallagang :— 
nue. 


“In the Sikh time the cultivators usually paid by what was 
fiingiuy called the bigha rate; the kdrddv and the appraisers of the crops 
under the Would select a fair field and very fairly calculate the produce by 
Sikhs. the eye; a deduction of one-tenth would be made for the village 

servants, and half the rest taken as the Government share. The 
field would then be roughly measured by a man’s paces, or the 
area guessed, they can do this with unusual accuracy; the pro- 
duce per bigha of this field was thus calculated as an average 
bigha ; the kdrddr would afterwards visit each field of each owner, 
examine the standing crops and assess it as equal to so many 
average bighas. It was here that the owners gained; they were, it 
is true, allowed nothing from their cultivators except where they 
were a very powerful body, and had to be conciliated, but their 
headman accompanied the kdrddy, and by assessing the cultivators 
highly, induced the kdrddr to treat their own fields with consider- 
able leniency: of course, ‘a system like this gave enormous oppor- 
tunities for fraud and favouritism. 


“The number of bighas agreed upon was entered against 
each man, and as soon as the price of grain for the harvest was 
fixed, the value was ealculated. And the village money-lender 
had to advance the whole, or a large portion, of the amount to the 
kdvddy. The kdrddv then aided him im collecting the corn from 
the tenants. When the villagers obtained a fixed contract they 
followed the same system, only modifying it by fixing the num- 
ber of average biyhas each man’s land was equal to, and then 
dividing the sum due by this number, and consequently when 
they came to make a permanent division they assessed the 
different sorts of soil as equal to so many bighas at the worst 
soil, and divided the revenue accordingly.” 


There is very little trustworthy evidence as to the amount 
of the land revenue under the Sikhs. The kdrddvs took as much 
as they could get. The professed standard of taxation in Tallagang 
was one-thirdsof the gross produce. Mr. Brandreth calculated 
the Sikh demand for Tallagang at Rs. 99,698. 


Settlement In Tallagang the first Summary Settlement was made 
under British immediately after the second Sikh War by Mr. Bowring, and 
The was somowhat severe. The standard of assessment was two-fifths 
Summary 


avtlemente, Produce or the Sikh demand, whichever might be lowest. The 
second Summary Settlement of 1852, by Major Browne, was 
intended to correct the more obvious inequalities of the first. These 
Summary Settlements on the whole worked fairly well. The 
assessments were easily paid. In two or three estates only did 
the owners refuse the assessment, and relinquish their proprietary 
rights. In the rest of the District the first Summary Settlement 
was made by Lieutenant John Nicholson, assistant to the Board of 
Regency. He increased on the Sikh assessments, and even in some 
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cases on those of Diwdn Kishenkor, and others of the most exact- 
ing Sikh officials. His jamds wero considered very oppressive. 
He had framed them entirely on the estimates and papers of 
bygone Sikh agents, whose collections are now known to have been 
far beyond the amount the agricultural community could bear in 
a term of years. Other circumstances concurred to render these 
leases oppressive. ‘The people were deeply in debt; they had not 
recovered from the destructive visitation of the locusts; and far 
more serious than even these causes was one which made the load 
intolerable. An unparalleled fall of prices took place at the period 
of annexation, for which it is difficult to account. Although 
large cantonments were formed and the consumption of grain 
must have been greater than during Sikh rule, yet the amount of 
grain stored was probably immense, and a certain confidence may 
have taken possession of the trading classes,‘tending to make 
them disgorge their hoards. All these causes combined, plunged 
the agricultural body into great distress. Added to this was the 
absence of employment, caused by the disbandment and discharge 
of the Sikh myrmidons, and the want of ready money. It is 
not surprising that, under these circumstances, a deep spirit of 
discontent began to show itself among the population of these 
and other ildkas. For some time after the annexation successive 
members of the Board of Administration were mobbed, and the 
whole agricultural population began to agitate seriously for a 
‘reduction of assessment. But the signs of the times were not 
immediately understood. Many old Sikh officials had been 
retained in office, who represented that. it was a clamour raised 
merely to test the powers of endurance of a new régime, and the 
stipulated period of lease was allowed to elapse before relief was 
afforded. 


When, therefore, the next Summary Settlement was made by 
Mr. Carnac, Deputy Commissioner of the District, it was under an 
outer pressure, which, however disinclined he was at first to yield 
to clamour, could result in nothing else than large reductions. 
His revision of 1851 was again remodelled in 1858 on the basis of a 
measurement (though without a field map), and these assessments 
lasted until at various times, in different localities, they were 
superseded by those of the detailed settlement by Colonel Cracroft. 
In praise of these assessments it is enough to say that, in con- 
junction with other causes, they raised the District from a state of 
great depression to one of prosperity unknown before; and that 
though it was found necessary still further to reducé the revenue, 
in order to leave reasonable profits and give hope of its standing 
the test of fair pressure in unfavourable years and bad seasons, 
yet Colonel Cracroft’s operations did not result, as‘ far as the 
assessment goes, in much beyond its more equable and uniform 
adjustment on villages and population, and a reduction on the 
whole of 54 per cent, 
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Tho First Regular Settlement of Tallagang was conducted by 
Mr. Arthur Brandreth. It commenced in June 1855 and was 
finally completed in May 1864. The assessment has been ela- 
borately explained by the Settlement Officer in his published report. 
Generally speaking, it may be said that the demand was so 
framed as in no case to exceed half assets. The following table 
shows the value of the land revenue under Sikh rule and under 


the first three British settlements :— 


AVERAGE OF SUMMARY | 


SuTTLEMENTS. Regular 
Tahsil. Sikh average. Settlement 
first year. 
let 2nd, 
Ra, Rs. Re. Ra, 
Tallagang 99,698 90 665 87,150 99,468 


The amount shown as the Sikh demand professes to be the 
average of what they took in the last four years of their rule. In 
fact the Sikh demand cannot be stated with any accuracy. The 
local officers of the lahore Darbar, the kdrddrs, took as much as 
they could get, and the demand was not framed so as to leave any 
profit to the proprietary body. The entries as to the ‘Summary 
Settlement are average results deduced from the whole period of the 
currency of each. Jdgirs, tncdims and mudfis are always included. 


In the rest of the District, the first Regular Settlement was 
made by Colonel Cracroft. Settlement began in 1860 and was 
reported to Government in 186-4, The assessments were sanctioned 
by Government on 31st October 1866. The subjoined table shows 
the highest demand ever realised in the various tahsils compared 


with the amount of the summary and regular assessments. F'atteh 
Jang had been constituted a separate tahsil in 1859. 
£23 (2728 | ¢ | g 
ao oy v's o a =| 
FS lesa P | = og 
sogg|se°S | og 
FEOR |S Mao is re 
Tahsi} Bg gE (5855 23 2 
‘ @one (|? bas @ FS iE] 
g * 3 SINR eas Ss g Bs 
® Sol §4°R| 28 bo? 
VOes [eH Gayo ad . . om 
ee" jat2as| ge 2 A on 
2o I BCR & > a a ‘ss 
Heateigaeoks| 92 2 E " 
meee |b 253| By 5 5 gs 
oS ee Se “ |peetel as 5 & a 
Ra Rs. Rs. Ra. Rea. Rs a. p. 
Attock 1,65,367 | 1,81,176 | 1,29,200 808 9,684; 110 9 
Fatteh Jang 134,824 1,19,532 1,112,203 1,235 10,094 18 0 
Pindigheb 1,006,674 | 71,578 | "77,301 65,7231, 0. 148 
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Everywhere, the first Regular Settlement was essentially in quar. 
regard to the assessment a village settlement. Assessment circles 
were no doubt formed, but they were not much used. In the 
main the demands were fixed by the personal knowledge of the 
Settlement Officer, and by his opinion of what each village 
could afford to pay. He arrived at his conclusions after consi- 
deration of a multitude of matters all more or less relevant to 
the subject of taxation., These assessments undoubtedly worked 
well. They were in nearly every case paid with ease and regularity, 
and led to a general increase in the prosperity of the District and 
in the amount of cultivation. They were, however, never tried 
by widespread crop-failure. There were occasionally indifferent 
harvests, but never anything approaching scarcity. 


Land Reve- 
nue. 


The Second Regular Settlement began in Tallagang in Decem- The Second 
ber 1874, under the direction of Major Wace, who held charge till Reguler 
May 1877. Various officers presided over the operations from 
that month till September 1878, when Mr. Thomson assumed the 
direction, and completed and reported on the settlement in the 
cold weather of 1880-81. The assessmentof the land revenue was 
wholly performed by Major Wace himself, while the forest settle- 
ment was chiefly made by Mr. Thomson. Since the first Regular 
Settlement, cultivation and the permanent value of agricultural 
produce had increased, population had expanded, communications 
had improved, the former assessment had been easily paid, and the 
people generally were prosperous. 


The standard of assessment was, as it is still, “ half net assets,” 
that is, the assessment was nowhere to exceed half the net profits 
which a landlord would realise if he cultivated his land through 
icone In fact, the assessment was everywhere much less than 
this. 


The settlement took effect from Kharif 1879. Colonel Wace 
originally proposed an increase of only 28 per cent in Tallagang; 
but the Financial Commissioner considered the proposed assess- 
ment too low, and in the result the increase taken was 34 per cent. 
The assessment, even as enhanced by the Financial Commissioner, 
was still light, and Colonel Wace himself wrote that the demand was 
“admittedly below what it would have been had not cultivation 
increased more rapidly than can safely be immediately followed by 
our cash assessments. ” 


As might, therefore, be expected the Revised Settlement worked 
well throughout the tract, the demand being in ordinary years 
paid easily and without pressure : -but it was of course lightened con- 
siderably during the term of settlement by the large extension of 
cultivation that everywhere took place. The whole country, being 
at the mercy of the rainfall, is soon affected by drought, and in 
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hia unfavourable seasons collections are made with some difficulty, as is 

Land Reve Oly natural; but even in such bad years as those from 1896 to 

nue. 1900, the suspensions which it was necessary to grant were com- 
paratively small, as shown by the following table :— 


Ds 
| TALLAGANG, 32 
= as 
= a 
eee 
2a 
a Heo 
es g | 383 
2 | g | de 
Demand, 1897-98 See i Py vee 51,407 60,311 
SUSPENSIONS. 
1887-88 aoe ee ig sh er 3,254 see 1888-89 
1888-89 af a ~ be 3,421 i 1889-90 
1895-96 aes tee me sas ar a sed 1896-97 
1896-97 see wa < a Sa 4,89 2,021 
REMISSIONS, 
1890-91 ee sae ine i. vee sei 54,562 


a 


= —————— 


Before 1887, it does not seem to have been customary to grant 
suspensions, at any rate none were granted, and it is hardly pos- 
sible that none were needed. Since 1887 there has been only one 
year in which neither suspensions nor remissions were required. 
This must be regarded as a normal state of affairs. 


The remissions in the disastrous year 1890-91 were duc to 
damage done by locusts, which made practically a clean sweep of 
the spring crop in the whole of allagang. All the suspen- 
sions have been rendered necessary by drought, chiefly m certain 
well defined blocks of country, which have a way of being left out 
in the distribution of any but the most universal rainfall. The 
revenue suspended in 1887-88 was all recovered within the next 
year. Coercive processes have very rarely been employed. There 
are probably few tahsils where collections give so little trouble as 
in Tallagang. 


The figures given above do not contradict the statement that 
the settlement worked well in Tallagang. In a dry tract dependent 
on a precarious rainfall, even a very moderate fixed assessment 
would not obivate the necessity of giving rather frequent 
suspensions. If remissions are avoided, otherwise than for 
unforeseen calamities such as hail and locust or exceptionally 
prolonged droughts, and the bulk of the revenue is paid with 
punctuality, a settlement may be said to have worked satisfactorily. 
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For the rest of the District, that is all north of the Sodan, the GRAP. 
assessments of the First Regular Settlement had been sanctioned 
for 10 years from 1864, but were allowed to run on for 20 years. 
The Second .Regular Settlement began in October 1880, with 
Mr. Steedman in charge as Settlement Officer. 


Measurements were completed under his supervision, but his 
health broke down, and after 34 years he was compelled to take 
leave. Mr. Robertson, previously Forest Settlement Officer, then 
completed the settlement. Mr. Steedman had completed the 
assessment of Attock Tahsil and reported on it in August 1884, 
In the Fatteh Jang Tahsil the assessment work was done, and the 
assessment report was written by Captain (afterwards Colonel) 
F, Egerton. The increase in the area of cultivation since Colonel 
Cracroft’s assessments were announced was the chief foundation 

- on which the enhancements were based, The standard of assess- 
ment was “half net assets.” The methods were those at present 
followed. Assessment circles were formed, a produce estimate 
worked out, and soil rates framed. The results, compared with 
those of Colonel Cracroft, may be thus summarised :— 


# |e fe fats la [se |[s 
= 2 — 2 Bo D Eo g 
a3 | 4 A he s.)¢ A g 
A 2 o a os c=! 7 
Ze ( o, | ate ee | Bt ee ts 
ta fa | fe | de) Be fies | 88 | se | ® 
By | ES 2) 28 |.96 | #8 | 3% 
Be | Se | se} se pss | 2S | gb | eo, 
a 33 a 3 De pee o a8 
ef | as | Seanngaot 38-| $8 | = a 
Fy Bo) 55 Bn ga Ba a3 3 6e, 
< Pel = i) 4 > a ‘| 
Actes. | Acres. Rs, |Rs-a. p. Rs. |Ra. a. p. 
Attock ve [142,655 | 188,964! 29 1,295/0 14 6 | 1,59,595|0 13 11 24 
Pindigheh ow [162,485 | 264,618 63 77,3790 7 7 | 1,14,59310 6 11. 48 
Fatteh Jang w+ {189,886 | 231,691 6$ | 1,11,279}0 12 9 | 1,56,738)0 10 9 41 


In Attock the Settlement worked very well. The Chhachh Workin of 
a 


and the Sarwdala flourished, but the Nala did not thrive so well. the Bett . 


The state of Pindigheb Tahsil began to cause anxiety from 
the very beginning of the term of Settlement. 


‘The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir J. B. Lyall, as the result of a 
tour in the Pindigheb Tahsil in 1891, called for a report on the 
working of the Settlement with a view to the introduction of a 
fluctuating assessment. ‘The Commissioner, Mr. Thorburn, in the 
course of his report in June 1891 wrote as follows :— 


“lhe former fixed assessment of the tahsil as it stood in 1884-85 was 
Rs, 77,379, The new fixed assessment in force since Kharif 1885 is Rs. 1,14,593, 


It 
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CHAP. being an increase of Rs. 37,214 or 48 per cent. Since then Rs. 82,000 
—- have been suspended, chiefly in the years 1886-87, Rabi 1888 and 1889-90. 
Land Reve- Of the suspended revenue Rs. 2,500 have been remitted, and Rs. 13,600 
nue. are still unrecovered and probably unrecoverable, ‘The rest, Rs. 66,000, has 
been realised whenever there was a fair or good harvest. In addition to the 
above suspensions and remissions, Rs, 45,500 of the rabi demand for 1890-91 
are now being suspended, preliminary to recommendations to remission, 
owing to the destruction of the spring crops by locusts. About half the rural 
population has left the tahsil in search of labour, a quarter or more of the 
plough cattle have been sold, and indebtedness is general. It is evident that 
even in the unlikely event of several successive good or fair harvests the 
condition of the revenue-payers of the tract, money-lending holders excepted, 
must long continue depressed. The fact is that whenever the Rabi fails, 
as it does over a larger or smaller area quite every second year, the poorer 
agriculturists and their dependents forsake their homes and seek labour 
beyond the limits of the tahsil. The same happens, but too much smaller 

extent, when the Kharif fails.” 


As the result of this enquiry the Lieutenant-Governor in his 
letter No. 163, dated 25th September, offered the Pindigheb Tahsil 
a fluctuating assessment, the—proposed rates on matured crop 


being— 
Sil and Jandal Circles. Rs, a. ps 
Irrigated oe na vee - 2 0 0 
Unimigated {thers oak 
Makhad Circle 
Irrigated vei » 2 0 0 
Unirrigated See and cotton = ; 


The proposed fluctuating assessment was explained to the 
people, with the result that not a single village consented to 
abandon their fixed assessments for the proposed fluctuating 
assossment. They objected partly to the rates which they con- 
sidered too high, but. mainly to the constant imterference of 
Government subordinates, which any system of fluctuating assess- 
ment involves. They said that they did not want the Settlement 
always ‘with them. ‘The Financial Commissioner opposed the pro- 
posal to introduce pure fluctuation and extracts from his letter 
are printed in paragraph 479 of the Settlement Manual. Ultim- 
ately the proposal to introduce fluctuating assessment was 
abandoned and the fixed assessment was sanctioned and ‘allowed 
to run its course. The harvests of the next few years were good, 
and the first decade of the term of Settlement in Pindigheb ended 
more hopefully than it had begun. During the same period in 
Fatteh Jang no suspensions were given, but Rs. 8,808 -were 
remitted during the locust year 1890-91. Detail of the suspensions 
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and remissions given in the last ten years of the now expired Settle- GE Ae. 


ment are shown in the following table :— — 
8 Land Reve- 

as oe bene LSet 2 —— ne. 
| Tahsil Tahail 
Yar. Nala. | Gheb. (Sil Scan Fatteh | Jandal.|Makhad} Sil, Pindi- 
Jang. gheb, 
Ra, Vs, Rs. Rs. Rs, Re. Ra. Rea. 
1805-96 see a ues ees ate 200 wet 6,639 6,839 
1896-97 ... | 10,563 | 12,157 100 | 22,820 943} 3.973 | 14,308 | 18,524 
1897-98 ee ee ee as 25 37 1,313 1,576 
1898-99 ae ae See ies Ss eat 380 4,096 4,476 
1899-1900 ae 883 3,586 | 31,667 | 36,141 tae 980 | 21,869 | 22,349 
1900-01 an ve at ee aoe ves vee 1,102 1,102 
1601-02 Sie 810 3,668 | 13,622 | 17,500 ine 564 | 14,136 | 14,700 

1902-03 on oe 319 ce 3rd wait as ay ea a 

1908-04 sic 2,224 5,818 4,087 | 12,129 VW 127 4,110 4,414 
1904-06 w | 2,727! 2995} 1,677 1° 6,729 W6) 1,806 | 1,922 
Total o. | 415,712 | 27,873 | 51,058 | 94,6388 1,461 5,561 | 68,879 | 75,901 
Percentage of total 8 6 6 6 l 7 8 7 


suspensions to 
total revenue de- 
mand of 10 years. 


Total remissions | 9,379, 8,121 | 20,349 | 90,849 |. ... 770 | 28,418 | 24,188 
1895-96— 1904-05. ; 


Percentage of total 1 2 2 2 sia 1 3 2 
remissions to 
total land reve-~ 
nue demand of 10 
years. 


Ea 


It will be noticed that in this period of ten years the whole 
revenue was collected in only four years in Fatteh Jang and in only 
one year in Pindigheb. In Fatteh Jang, one per cent and in 
Pindigheb two per cent of the total demand has been remitted. At 
the end of the year 1904-05, Rs. 6,289 were outstanding under 
suspension in Fatteh Jang and Rs. 751 in Pindigheb. In noting on 
the working of the settlement, Mr. Kitchin wrote as follows :-— 


‘The total assessment is not high, and is even light, but the 
distribution over villages and over holdings is not good. The 
measurements, which are the foundation of assessment, were some- 
times very bad, and it would appear that the local staff of last 
Settlement was much less competent and much more corrupt than 
im any other tahsil. he recorded increase of cultivation, 53 per 
cent., was greatly exaggerated. Huge fields, cultivated in patches, 
full of ravines and rocks, were shown as all cultivated. In some 
cases Villages in which the cultivation has actually increased since 
Settlement, now show a cultivated area 30 per cent. to 00 per cent. 
less than that at last Settlement. With statistics so unreliable, 
mistakes were bound to occur and they did occur. At the same 
time the records were not so bad but that it has been found 
possible to correct the maps _in the present Settlement and 
re-measurement had hardly ever been necessary. The difficulty 
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which has been found in working the Settlement in Pindigheb is, 
however, in the main, due to bad seasons, but in considering assess- 
ment proposals in this tahsil it must not be forgotten that bad 
seasons are more common than good seasons, and that the losses 
suffered in one bad year, the losses of stock and the debts incurred, 
are not recouped in a single good year, and perhaps can never be 
recouped at all.” 


The Current Settlement. 


When the first and second of the revised Settlements expired 
the district had not yet been formed. Tallagang was still a part of 
Jhelum district, the remaining tabsils being in Rawalpindi district. 
It was found convenient to re-settle Attock tahsil in connection 
with the Hazara Settlement. The result is that the current Setile- 
ment was carried out at three different times and under three 
different officers. Mr. W. 8S. Talbot settled Tallagang, being 
appointed Settlement Officer towards the end of 1895, and retaining 
charge till the completion of operations at the end of 1901. To 
some extent the length of the proceedings was due to interference 
with the work on account of bad harvests. In 1901 and 1902 
Mr. M. 8. D. Butler, Assistant Scttlement Officer, Hazara, settled 
Attock tabsil. In Fatteh Jang and Pindigheb Settlement opera- 
tions were’in charge of Mr. A.J. W. Kitchin, who also settled 
Rawalpindi district, opcrations lasting from 1902 to 1907. Detailed 
accounts of the principles and procedure followed by these officers 
will be found in the published Assessment Reports. 


The assessment circles framed have already been described. 
The whole of Tallagang isone circle. Hach of the other tahsils is 
split up into three circles. The Attock circles are the Chhachh, 
Sarwala and Nala circles; those of Fatheh Jang are the Nala, Gheb 
and’Sil Sodn ; those of Pindigheb Jandal, Makhad and Sil. 


The methods of Mr. Talbot and Mr. Kitchin were those laid 
down in the instructions. The estimated value of half the net 
produce was taken as the maximum for the Government demand. 


A principal guide was the rents paid in money and kind by an 


ordinary tenant-at-will, care was taken not to tax unfairly the 
capital invested in improvements, and full allowance was made for 
all circumstances directly or indirectly bearing on the profits of 
the land owners. Half net. assets estimates, produce estimates 
and soil rates were all worked out, and the Government demand 
calculated in the usnal way. 


In Attock, Mr. Butler framed with great care a half assets 
estimate based on kind reuts, and then rejected it as an assessment 
guide. A half cash rent estimate was notframed. The assessment 
guide relied on was obtained by raising the existing revenue rates 
17 per cent for the rise in prices, and applying the new rates 
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thus obtained to the present cultivated area. The question is one GHAR: 
relating to Settlement procedure, and, as it is not of general interest, 
it need not be mentioned here at greater length. Reference should 
be made to Mr. Butler’s Assessment Report, especially to sections 
47 and 48, and to the Settlement Commissioner’s review of Mr. 
Butler’s proposals, especially section 25. 


The results of the reassessment are given below :— 


Tahsil. 


Attock 
Fatteh Jang... 


Pindigheb .., 


Tallagang sae 


District fae 


t's 


Assessment circle. 


Chhachh 


Taheil 
Nala ae 


of furmer Settle- 


Demand of last year 
ment. 


78,138 
22,293 
60,856 
1,59,287 
18,500 | 
43,845 


94,269 
1,56,604 


80,726 
1,14,798 


1,21,375 
5,52,064 


Demand of first year 
of new Settlement. 


90,056 
27,719 
89,135 
1,87,510 


22,248 


66,344 
1,066,363 
1,84,955 


29,366 
8,768 
gl,194 
1,19,328 
1,59,848 


6,51,636 


| Half assets  esti- 
Imate, 


| 


33,069 
92,495 
1,54,727 
2,80,291 


nf er | eee eee 


8,65,403 
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14518! 19 
426 | 34 
8.2791 14 
28.223} 18 
3,748 20 
12,499 | 29 
12104] 13 
98,851 | 18 
3,489 | 14 
568 7 
468 1 
4,525 4 
38,473 | 32 
99,572} 18 
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TRRIGATED, 
Tabeil. de es ea Saildb oe Bir Maira, | Rakar, | Baujar. 
Opahi Abi. | Nabri . 
: Rs. a. p.| Raa. p./Rs. a. p.. Rs, a. p. its, a. p.|Rs. a. p./ Ra. a. p. Re, a, p.|Ra. a. p. 
Chhachh w (6 8 0 ae 1 8 O1 8 Of 0 O01 6fo 4 0 
Attock Sarwila 48 0/4 0 0 28 0/1 8 02 0010 6 60 38 6 
Nails 5 0 Of O O|110 Off 10 O10 O0f010 010 8 Blo 4 oO] 
Nala (6 0 OF 0 6 1 0 0/2 0 01/010 0/020 O lot 6 
rat nt _/3 8 0)8 8 O 0 7 0/012 OW 7 O06 7 O10 4 6 
Bil Sodn 4 8 01 8 O 1 8 O}L 14 01015 0 f018 vio 6 of , 
Jandal .{3 8 O78 8 O o 8 01012 O1012 O10 8 Olo BG 
Path | an 46 0 0 0 04 010 8 O08 8 Of0 4 Ofo 4 
Bil oft O Off 0 0 Q@ 6 U(012 01012 Ojo 6 Glo 6B Oo 
lrrigated. , 
Tallagang oop a 014 01014 010 7 3 l0 7 3h o 3 
sal ee ee ee 
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The sanctioned rates of assessment per acre are as follows:— Rates. 
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The average rate per acre for the whole District is ten annas 
one pie. In Tallagang the justification for the increase of 32 per 
cent was an increase in cultivated area of 23 per cent and a rise in 
prices of from 30 to 36 per cent. In Pindigheb efforts were 
made to redistribute the existing demand rather than to increase 
the demand on villages which had already shown that the existing 
assessment was as much as, or more than, they could bear. In 
the Chhachh and Sarwala the reasons for taking an increased 
demand were the great spread of well cultivation. The Attock 
Nala had been relatively over-assessed and a full assessment was _ 
not taken. . 

The rate of incidence of the present demand per acre culti- 
vated is compared below with the rate of incidence at Revised 
Settlement :— 

Rate of incidence per acre cultivated, 


| 


Chhachh. 
| Sarwals. 
| Nala 
Sil Sodn. 
Tahsil Fatteh 
Jang. 
Tahail Pindi- 
gheb. 


Tahsil Attock. 
Gheb. 


| Jandal 
Makbad, 

| Sodn. 

| Tallaga ng. 


| 
| 


Rap/Rap Rap) Kiw.p,l.a.p.|R.a5.R a.p.]a.p,/t.a.p,Ra.p./K ap./ia p.[Re-p. 
Revired Settlement ... | 1-7-8 | 0-7-2) 0-12-2/0-14-2 |0-12-0 | 0-6-0) 1-1-4 10-10-81) 0-7-9 | 0-4-4} 07-0} 0-10} O29 


Current Settlement ... | 1-0-7 | 0-8-7 ER eh 0-12-10) 0-7-2 | 1-2-4 |0-32-1] 0-8-8) 0-4-3) 0-7-2 0-7-04 0-8-6 


In Tallagang the former settlement terminated at the end of 
1898-99, but owing to the season of distress through which at that 


time the tahsil was passing, the announcement of the new assess- 


ment was deferred under the orders of Government and they did 
not take effect until Kharif 1901, when there had been two good 
harvests. Unfortunately the year 1901-02 proved to be a bad one 
agriculturally, and considerable suspension had to be granted, so 
the new settlement did not start under favourable circumstances, 

In Attock Mr. Butler proposed that the enhancements should 
be progressive being gradually introduced within a period of five 
years, and the Settlement Commissioner suggested that “in any 
village where the enhancement of revenue would exceed 30 per 
cent, the Settlement Officer should defer half of it or a sum within 
25 per cent of that amount for a period of five years, the method 
followed being to announce and distribute the full final demand and 
then defer so many annas in the rupee on each holding.” The 
Lieutenant-Governor, however, thought it unnecessary to allow any 
progressive assessments except under protective leases for wells. 
The new assessments were accordingly introduced from Kharif 
1901. Mr. Kitchen’s assessments in Fatteh Jang and Pindigheb 
took effect from Kharit 1906. 

The cesses payable in addition to the land revenue are— 

Rs. a p. 
Lambardari Cess 5 0 0 per cent on the land revenue demand. 
Local Rate ... 4 2 0 ditto ditto 
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Of the total demand by the new assessment Rs. 43,754 or OHAP. 
7 per cent is assigned as follows :— Pasa pce: 
nue. 
Rs. 
Mudfis and jagirs as ee 1 30,160 Assignments 
Inéms Se a a 8,594 of Revenue. 


In Tallagang Tahsil none of the large grantees are zaminddrs 
in the ordinarily accepted meaning of the word: the largest of 
all are absentees. The principal grantees are Sardar Mehr Singh, 
Chhachhi, ete., of Pachnand, Rs. 6,629, and Pir Dlichi Nath of 
Kot Sérang, Rs. 715. In Fatteh Jang the grants. of the Sardar 
of Kot aggregate Rs. 6,184; the Khattar family of Dhrek and 
Bahtar receive Rs. 908; the Ghebas of Maldl receive Rs. 500; and 
the Alpial family of Chakri receive Rs. 800. The Malliks of 
Pindigheb hold one village in jdgir, and in 26 villages receive as 
chahdram one-fourth of the whole assessment. The chahdram is 
made up of a talukaddri of 10 per centor 15 per cent paid by the 
owners, and a jdgir of 15 por cent or-of 10 per cent, bringing the 
total grant up to 25 per cent in each case., Tho whole jdgir paid 
by Government is. Rs. 3,841, andthe village owners in the form 
of talakaddri pay Rs. 2,581. The only other large grantee in 
Pindigheb is the Khan of Makhad, who, under the name of chahdram, 
receives one-fourth of the revenue of all the Pathan villages in the 
circle. This amounts to Rs. 1,829. In addition to the grants in 
this District, the Khan of Makhad has large jdgirs and feudal dues 
in the Kohat District. Jn Attock Tahsil Mahk Muhamad Amin 
Khan, of Shamsabad, receives Rs. 2,200, Mahant Hans Das, Jassian, 
Ra. 1,540 and the Mallahs of Attock Rs. 1,095. 


The following statement gives the assignments of revenue 
for each tahsil :-— 


In per- aac ot For Sife or iat ha cau 
petmiey: Anetta Uae | ienene, Pe scuer y eoia 
Tahsil. an fen en fee es ee bare 
, - : . grants. 

5 3 3 2; | 3 
Rs Rs Rs. Rs Rs Ra 
Fatteh Jang 10,681} 3] 358 | 12 41,288; 1; Li. ] .. | 12,828 
Pindigheb... .. | 87} 5678 6) 148/10; 581; 2) Los] 1 8} 6,518 
Attock 4, vw. | 14] 5,586) 0) 0. | 1872887) 6 | 514] 1 20] 8,407 
Tallagang ... «| 8 | 7,535) 3 30 ty 7,750 


Total 


OHAP. 
IIT, 0.: 
Land Reve- 
nie. 


Tnatalment. 


Water-milla. 


Suspensions 
and Remis- 
sions. 
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The proportion of the demand to be paid in each of the two 
harvests is a matter which the people are usually allowed to settle 
for themselves. The rabi harvest is almost everywhere much 
more valuable than the kharif, while in the Janddél and the Sarwala 
the kharif harvest is of hardly any importance at all. The result 
of putting a large share of the demand upon the kharif undoubtedly 
adds to the difficulty of collection, and results in the unnecessary 
trouble of suspending revenue in the kharff to collect it in the 
following rabi. On the other hand, prosperous owners like to pay 
a large share of their revenue with the kharif, as it enables them to 
dispose of their rabi crops at their leisure, and frees them from 
the necessity of selling grain just when the market is most 
unfavourable. In Tallagang the people were generally advised to 
pay two-thirds of the demand in the rabi and only one-third in the 
kharif. Many villages adopted this suggestion. Many, however, 
elected to pay equally in both harvests, and some preferred to pay 
three-fifths in the rabi instead of two-thirds. In the Pindigheb 
Jandél the instalments are kharff one-third, rabi two-thirds. In 
the rest of Pindigheb and in Fatteh Jang the case of each village 
was decided in the lachh, and where suspensions of the kharff 
revenue had been frequent in the past the proportion of the rabi 
instalment was increased, unless the people showed any strong and 
reasonable objection. The general rule is to pay two-thirds of the 
annual demand in the rabi.| In Attock Tahsil the assessment is 
paid in two equal instalments. 


For the whole District the amount payable in the kharff is 
Rs. 2,87,228 and in the rabi Rs. 3,15,298 plus cesses, kharif 
Rs. 38,297, rabi Ra. 42,040. : 


The dates for payment are in Tallagang kharff Ist January 
and Ist February and rabi Ist July and Ist August and in the 
rest of the District 15th January and 15th July. 


In all three tahsils north of the Sodn no assessment has been 
imposed upon water-mills, but power has been reserved to make a 
special assessment at any time. In Mr. Talbot’s settlement mills 
were assessed at an average rate of Rs. 7-8-0. 


Much of the District is insecure. The general rule therefore 
is that suspensions are granted freely but remissions are to be given 
seldom, and recoveries are made on the first opportunity. The 
three years’ rule, that is, that suspended revenue outstanding for 
three years should be remitted, is not followed. Generally the 
kharif is the cattle crop, and the rabi is the people’s crop. Suspen- 
sions are not required for a poor kharif following a fair rabi, if 
there is moisture for rabi sowings.. Danger rates have been framed 
and the District divided into secure and insecure tracts. Highty- 
eight per cent of the District is “ insecure”, 
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Section D.— Miscellaneous Revenue. on 


One of the main heads of Miscellaneous Revenue is Excise, Miscel- 
though the District is relatively one of the least important in the pa0geus 
province in this respect. The population is almost entirely 
Muhammadan and is not addicted to drinking. The consumption Excise. 
of spirits and other liquor is confined almost entirely to the few 
small towns and large villages. The number of retail vendors is 
18, and that of wholesale vendors 2, one doing business at Camp- 
—————J—Oellpur, thé other at Tallagang. The 
number of shops selling foreign hquor or 
liquor imported from Europe is three, one 
Re. on a fixed fee at Campbellpur, the others 


Yoar, Receipta, 


1903-04... agiz at Attock and TYallagang. The gross 
Lo 10.190 receipts for the last four years are given 
1906-07 14146 in the margin. The increase is mainly 


nodes. due to enlarged sales of country liquor. 


There is now no distillery in the District. The chief sources 
of supply are the Murree Brewery Company, Rawalpindi, the 
Karnal and Shahjahanpur distilleries, and wholesale vendors in 
Lahore, Rawalpindi and Peshawar. The total number of gallons 
of spirit made in British India and sold to licensed vendors during 
1903-04, 1904-05, 1905-06, 1906-07 was 2,615, 2,622, 8,224, 3,667 
respectively. 


Smuggling is almost unknown and illicit distillation very rare. 


_ . Muhammadans who refrain from spirits are not above 
indulging in a little opium, but the consumption is small. The 
cultivation of the poppy is prohibited in the District, and the 
opium administration is concerned only with the import trade. 
Retail dealers obtain their supplies from Rawalpindi. There are 
18 shops licensed to sel] opium. 


The only hemp drugs used are bhang and charas, The former 
grows in several parts of the District, but the drug is not manu- 
factured and there is no, export. Both charas and bhang are 


imported from Rawalpindi and Amritsar. 


a Amonnt. The import of charvas for the last three 

~ years is given inthe margin. There are 

M. 8 ¢h no bonded warehouses in the District. 

ones 8 39 6 The total annual consumption of opium 
1906-07 3 33 g and hemp drugs in seers during the last 


four years is given below :— 


et 


Year. Opium. Bhang. Charas. 
1908-04 vi Pee oe ote 616 403 612 
1904-05 Be ane ee sss 45 71 361 
1905-06 ad 7 bal aan 473 118 300 


1906-07 a, . ves a 605 275 394 


OHAP 
IIL, D. 


Miscel- 
laneous 
Revenue. 


Income Tax. 


Stamps. 
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The incidence of the gross receipts from exciseable articles 


on each 10,000 of the population in rupees was as follows :— 


Year. Liquor. Opium. Drugs. 
1903-04 192 79 44 
1904-05 219 94 53 
1905-06 ie ate ee aa 219 73 35 
1906-07 ‘ei x = “ 307 69 29 


The consamption per head of population during the same 
years was :— 


Year. Liquor. Opium. Charae. Bhang. 

Oz. Tolas. Tolas Tolas. 
1903-04 oo y 09 02 
1904-05 09 "09 06 ‘01 
1905-06 10 08 05 ‘02 
1996-07 Ve ‘1 07 05 


The trade of the District being mceonsiderable the Income 
Tax collections are in comparison with other districts small. 
The large majority of assessees are small bankers and money-lenders 
in the villages and small towns. There are at present 318 assessees 
of whom only 57 have incomes of over Rs. 2,000 per annum. The 
following table shows some of the more important figures in con- 
nection with Income T’ax administration :-— 


NUMRER of ASSESSERB. 


Year. Incomes Incomes | Net collec- 
above below tions. 
Rs. 2,000, Ra, 2,000, 
1908-04 wa Ss 
1904-05 ie sas 
1905-06 eee tes 
1906-07 s 


Incomes are assessed only under Parts I and IV of the Act, 
as the District figures include no contributions from companies or 
securities. The work of the Department is easily carried on by 
a single mohkarriv under the control of the Deputy Commissioner. 

The records for the receipts and charges on stamps for the 
last four years are given below :— - 


Num ber of : 
Ye: lice Gross : Net 
uae ae a receipts, | Charges. receipts. 
Rs. Rs. | Ig, 
ie iz Not { available 
4. = 85 35,495 2,177 33,918 
1905.06 | 59 42)5°°6 2.279 40,257 
1906-07 sui | 60 61,338 2972 56,365 


NI A a ny rn a 
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The increase is almost wholly under the head of Judicial 
Stamps. The Land Alienation Act, the Limitation of Suits Act, 
and the Pre-emption Act have had their effect in a considerable 
diminution of litigation and of the number of bonds executed. The 
increase simply means that people who formerly bought stamps 
in Rawalpindi now buy within the District. The greatest rise 
synchronises with the removal of the courts to Campbellpur. 


OHAP. 
NYY, E. 


Local and 


Municipal 
Govern- 
ment. 


The local rate is Rs. 4-2-8. The total receipts are about Local Rate. 


Ra, 65,000. 


Section B.—Local and Municipal Government. 


There are now only two Municipalities in the District, those Municipali- 


of Hazro and Pindigheb. The Municipality of Tallagang was 
abolished many yearsago. Attock is a notified area. 


ties, 


The only Municipality of any importance is that of Hazro in Haro. 


Attock Tahsil. It is a Municipality of the second class. There 
are twelve members, of whom nine are nominated and three are 
ex officio members. The Deputy Commissioner of the District is 
the President. There are two Vice-Presidents. Of the remaining 
members at present five are Hindus and four are Muhammadans. 
The right of electing members was withdrawn by the Punjab 
Government in 1900 on account of misappropriations of Municipal 
funds and intrigues and feuds among the members. The Muni- 
cipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Government Notification 
No. 100, dated 10th February 1886, but proposals are now under 
consideration for their amendment. 

The Committee works largely through Sub-Committees, seven 
in number, viz., Sanitation, Public Works, Finance, Lighting, 
Licensing, Garden and Education. Of these the first three are 
permanent Sub-Commitices, the last four temporary. A paid 
Secretary was entertained, and the new Municipal Account Code 
was introduced last year (1906). 

The principal source of income is octroi, which is collected 
mainly on the import of grain and cloth. The refund system has 
recently been introduced, and the Committee now has a bonded 
warehouse. ‘The income for the last three years is given in the 
following table:— 


— = 


Detail. 1904-05. 1905-6. 1906-07. 
&, Ra, Ra. 
Octroi Ar ats s. fe 12,941 15,480 16,588 
Education ie a ae te 1,807 1,048 2,002 
Sweeping ee oh Ss he 1,032 1,262 1,201 
Interest ay $s see os 1,985 1,985 1,985 
Miscellaneous .., i he a 865 617 6,755 


ee ee | oe ee ee ee 


Total we | 18,181 20,292 | 28,621 


a er 
aes een ne eeeninelnmnainadien eelelaaailil 


OB AP. 
I, E. 


Piudighe. 
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The detail of expenditure is as follows:—- 


Detail. - 196-05. 1905-06. 1906-07. 
Ra. Rs. Rs. 

Octroi collection establishment say aes } ,429 1,626 2,840 
Municipal office ... hae a i 815 958 1,379 
Public Works... ie sae Sis O44 11,906 2,440 
Police ae 33 ee iat 2,519 2,620 2,523 
Edueation we = Bs: se 3,354 3,447 3,767 
Medical sa tee ig ae 2,792 4,288 2,188 
Conservancy... vei ae a 1,972 2,099 2,302 
Lighting . Sis 084 iis Si 884 649 813 
Garden ote ah eae wid 298 608 438 
Miscellaneous... aes ae ass 102 $165 1,748 

Total ie 15,109 26,308 20,387 


~~. 
= 


Refunds in 1906-07 amounted to Rs. 1,308. 


The three local schools, the Middle School, the Hindu Girls’ 
School, and the Aided School are supported by the Committee. 
The local police are also maintained by the Municipality at a 
monthly cost of Rs. 209-14-9, A, fire engine has been purchased 
and put in charge of the police. 

Two drainage schemes, one intra-mural, the other extra- 
mural, are under consideration. For the former a payment of 
Rs. 10,000 has been made. to the Public Works Department, but 
the scheme has not yet been taken in hand. 

The medical expenditure is incurred on the Municipal dispen- 
sary. The Municipality's, finances are in a sound condition. 
Rs. 20,200 have been invested in Government promissory notes at 
3§ per cent under the Loans Act of 1865, 


The octroi schedule was revised by Government in 1892 
(Notification 328, dated 7th July 1892). Proposals for its further 
revision have been submitted to Government. 


The Municipal bye-laws were published with Punjab Govern. 
ment Notification No. 683 of 22nd August 1890, and were revised 
by Notification No. 56, dated Ist February 1900. 

The population of the Municipality is 9,799. Octroi falls at the 
rate of Re. 1-8-1] on each head of the population, and the total 
income at Rs. 2-12-7. 


The Pindigheb Municipality is of the second class, and was 
established by Punjab Notification No. 1778, dated 28rd October 
1874. There are 12 members, four of whom are members 
ex officio. The Deputy Commissioner is President, the Assistant 
Commissioner, Pindigheb, scnior Vice-President, the Tahsildér, 
junior Vice-President, and the Civil Surgeon a member. ‘here is 
no system of election. The non-official members are nominated 
by the Deputy Commissioner. At present four are Hindus and four 
Muhammadans. The Assistant Commissioner supervises all 
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Municipal business, appeals from his orders being heard by the 
Deputy Commissioner. There are no Sub-Committees. 


The boundaries of the Municipality were fixed by Punjab 
Government Notification No. 1967, dated 4th December 1874, and 
were revised by Notification No. 16, dated 13th January 1887. 


The average annual income during the ten years preceding 
1904 was Rs. 4,517 and the expenditure Rs. 8,759. The income 
and expenditure for the three years ending 1906-07 were as 
follows :— 


Income. 
Detail, 1904-05. 1905-06, 1906-07, 
Rs Rs. Rs, 
Octroi aT San <A Bes ier 6,327 5,682 6,811 
Municipal property ar = stave 8 22 193 
Grants - * ang 3 re is ne 
Miscellaneous... bes it i T73 693 TAT 
Potul | 68 6,897 7,751 
SSS SSS SS SS ee 
Expenditure, 
te ae eee ans = CO ES a 
Detail, | 184-05. 1D05-C6. | 1906-7, 
ane = — $e nee 
| Ks iis, Ra, 
Administration ... ae eet 704 941 1.487 
Public Safety and Convenience ay es 2.818 2,876 2841 
Sanitation v os th ist 1137 1,283 1, 282 
Public Works and Repairs ... aa Oe 25K 50 | 348 
Miscellaneous... Cie vot se 382 154 63 
Yotal ve 5270 5,304 6,019 


ee ee = a a a i a ee ee 


Practically the only source of income is octroi, which is levied 
on the trade in grain, cloth, gur, sugar, ghi, soap, edtton, oil and 
wood. There is no system of refunds. The octroi schedule was 
revised in 1904 (Punjab Goverument Notification No. 9498, para. 4, 
dated 2nd July 1904). | 


In the early years of the Municipality’s existence the 
Municipal income was leased out on an annual contract, but the 
practice was discontinued in 1877. 


Of the total income 18% per cent is set apart for sanitation. 
A Vernacular Middle School is another object of expenditure. 


The framing of byc-laws is under consideration, 


OHAP, 
Til, E. 
Local and 
Municipal 
Govern- 
mont. 


Attock Municipality was of the second class. It was dig. attock 


continued from 31st March 1901, and is now a notified area. The 


CHAP. 
III, F. 


Goeal and 
Municipal 
Govern- 
ment. 


District 
Board. 
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income which used to amount to about Rs. 7,000 per year has 
now fallen to about Rs. 700 and annual expenditure 1s about 


Rs. 500. 


The District Board is constituted under Act XX of 1883, and 
performs for the District at large many of the functions for which 
the towns are indebted to their Municipal Committees, It consists 
of the principal executive officials and of the leading men of the 
countryside. There are 55 members of whom 46 are nominated 
and 9 are members ez officio. The Deputy Commissioner is 
ex officio President, but most of the practical work is done by the 
tahsilddrs in their respective tahsils. 


The Board is now in the fourth year of itsexistence. Details 
of income and expenditure will be found in Statement 45 of the 
Statistical Volume. Almost the whole of the income is derived 
from the Local Rate, which is recovered from the zaminddrs in 
addition to the land revenue. By Punjab Government Notifi- 
cation No. 80, dated 9th March 1904, Rs. 5-3-4 per cent was 
fixed as the proportion which the Local Rate is to bear to annual 
land revenue demand. Four-fifths of this was to be credited to 
the District Fund, but by Punjab Government Notification No, 87, 
dated 2nd April 1906, Rs, 4-2-8 per cent of revenue has now been 
fixed as the share of the District Board. Other sources of income 
are cattle pound, school fees, garden receipts, cattle fairs, ferries, 
sale of trees, stage bungalows and serais, and naziél properties. 
Cattle pounds are 15 inynumber. The income of 12 goes to the 
District Board, of two to the Provincial Funds, and of one to 
Cantonment Funds. There is only one District Board Ferry, that 
at Makhad. The income from it was during the years 1904-05, 
1905-06, 1906-07 Rs. 172, Rs. 239, Rs. 169 respectively. The 
income of the District Boards amounts to a tax of four annas two 
pies on each head of the population. 


At the present the chief item of expenditure is Public Works 
consequent on the formation of the District. Water-works and 
drainage schemes for Campbellpur are under consideration, and 
proposals have been submitted to Government. The permanent 
heads of expenditure are repairs of roads, buildings and bridges, 
cattle pounds, grants-in-aid for scholarship and other educational 
purposes, dispensaries, arboriculture and gardens, veteriary 
expenses, and other similar charges. 


The list of the roads under the charge of the District Board 
will be found in the Public Works section. 


The Board maintains horse and donkey stallions at  tahsil 
head-quarters for breeding purposes and with excellent results. 
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Section F.—Public Works. THE. 


Railways have already been mentioned. The construction Public 

of the Khushalgarh bridge is in charge of two Executive Engineers. Wo" 
The District was made a separate division in the Public Works guitways. 
Department, Roads and Buildings Branch in 1904, and was put in 
charge of an Assistant Engineer with an Overseer and two Work 
Munshis under him. Three unmetalled roads, namely, the Tarnaul- Roads. 
Kushalgarh road, the Jand-Makhad road and the Haji Shah- 
Pind Sultani road were made over for maintenance to the District 
Board in 1907. The Department has charge of no ferries or large 
bands in the District. Fifteen cattle-pounds have been constructed, 
but only two are maintained by the Department. 


The chief works carried out have been the District Court; the Buildings. 
Tahsil, the Sessions House, the Deputy Commissioner’s bungalow 
and the Civil Hospital, all at Campbellpur. The District Court 
cost Rs. 1,24,407 and about Rs. 1,59,842 have so far been spent 
on the District Jail. . 


Important historical buildings in the charge of the Depart- 
ment are few, only the Sagar Béolt. the Saidan Bioli and Lalla 
Rukh’s tomb at Hasan Abdal call for notice. The annual cost of 
their maintenance is Rs. 215. Sanction has been applied for to 
the construction of a bridge over the Haro. The following schemes 
are under consideration: the Campbellpur Civil Bazaar Improve- 
ment Scheme, the Cambellpur High School Scheme, Cambellpur 
Drainage Scheme, and the Water-supply Scheme. 


The Telegraph Lines are controlled by the Assistant Tele- telegraphs 
ase Superintendent at Rawalpindi, and the Post Offices by the snd Fost 
uperintendent of Post Offices at Rawalpindi. can 


Section G.— Army. 


The only military stations in the District are at Campbellpur 
and Attock. 


The normal garrison at Campbellpur is one Battery, R.F.A., Campbellpur. 
one Company H. B., R.G.A., one Ammunition Column, R.F.A., 
and one Camel Corps. The local affairs of the Cantonment are 
managed by a Cantonment Committee under the presidency of the 
Colonel commanding the station. 


The troops in Attock are a detachment of Garrison Artillery Attock. 
and a detachment of Native Infantry. 


The District is not a good one from the recruiting officer’s Recruiting. 
point of view. The Sagri Pathans take military service eagerly, 
and their example is being followed by the <Alpials. But the 
other tribes are not attracted by the army. The Awin is reluc- 
tant to leave home, and the Attock Pathans prefer civil pursuits. 


CHAP. 
IIL, H. 


Police and 
Jails. 


The Police 
Force. 


Crimeand ité 
detection, 
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Section H.—-Police and Jails. 


The Police Foree for the District is controlled by a Superin- 
tendent of Police at head-quarters, who is subordinate to the 
Deputy Inspector-General of the Western Range, whose head-quar- 
ters are at Rawalpindi. There are 11 police stations in the Dis- 
trict. The Hazro thina has two Sub-Inspectors, two head consta- 
bles aud 12 constables, the Chhachh being the most criminal part 
of the District. he other thinas have each one Sub-Inspector, 
two head constables and ten coustables. There are five first class 
outposts (Attock, Choi, Nard, Jand and Chakri), each with one 
head constable and six constables. The second class outposts are 
at Harun and Iath, each with one head constable and four con- 
stables. Four constables are attached to the road post at Law- 
rencepur. Hazro has a municipal post, with two head constables 
and 21 constables, whose pay is provided by the Municipality. 
The constables get a monthly allowance of one rupee in addition 
to their grade pay. At Campbellpur there is a Cantonment police 
post, with one head constable and four constables. At present 
Gondal is saddled with a police post consisting of three head con- 
stables and 12 constables. The post mcludes 14 villages and the 
establishment is distributed at three different places—Gondal, 
Kamra and Mansur. The police establishment does not include 
trackers, but does include six constables mounted on camels. 


The District is divided into two police circles, Pindigheb and 
Campbellpur, the former being in charge of an Inspector of Police, 


The detail of the police establishment is given below :— 


Number of Constables a a o. §=436 
»» » Head Constables Las fou. OO 
» 9  sub-Inspectors... sas we 20 
» Inspectors waa vag 3 
» 9 superintendent of Police ... sea l 


With one exception the cattle-pounds are in the charge of the 
police, and ten of the pounds are at thinas. 


Recruitment is made from the agricultural tribes by the 
Superintendent of Police, who is influenced in his selection chiefly 
by considerations of caste and physique. In regard to the latter 
a minimum standard of 5 feet 7 inches for height, and 83 inches 
for chest measurement has been adopted. The recruits on being 
enrolled undergo a course of drill and training for three months 
in the police lines. In addition one constable from each thdna 
each month attends at head-quarters for instruction in drill and law. 


Out of the total strength 211 men including sub-inspectors, 
head constables and constables are employed on rural duties. Two 
head constables and 25 constables are sanctioned as an armed 
reserve. There is.no Military Police in the District. 


There are no Criminal tribes in the District. Violent crime 
is very rife and succcsstul investigation is a matter of difficulty. 
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Owing to the physical contour of the District it is difficult for 
the superior Police officials to move about freely, and the keen 
party feeling prevalent inevery part of the District is another 
obstacle in the way of tracing crime. Where an offender is the 
protegé or tenant of a big landowner detection is almost impos- 
sible. Ordinary cases are investigated on the spot, the more serious 
cases being given to the Inspectors. Sub-Inspectors patrol their 
respective thanas to prevent crime and watch bad characters. 

The finger-print system is in use. Most of this work is 
undertaken by a head constable and a constable at head-quarters 
and one head constable in Pindigheb. Three sets of impressions 
are taken in each case. One of these is registered in the office of 
the Superintendent of Police, another is deposited in the Central 
Bureau at Phillour, and the third in the District Jail. 

The number and class. of cases dealt with by the Police 
appear from the following list of cognisable crimes dealt with 
by them during the calendar year 1906 :— 


ct Cases Cases 
ceine, reported. admitted. 

Murders oe aa rl 23 18 
Dacoities Sei oie sh 3 3 
‘Burglaries oe tes ee 194 154 
Riots sae ie Po 19 13 
Mischief ies Pes se 24 13 
Grievous hurt ie 5 ae 78 47 
Rape oes ve ce 3 2 
Unnatural crime... oy, ees 7 4 
Theft of cattle ee ey ae 7 6 
Counterfeit coin des sie ae at 2 
Cattle poisoning... ses oh 15 8 
Crimes under local and special laws oa 101 88 


OHAP. 
TTI, H » 


Police and 
Jail. 


The District Jail is of the third class, and has at present jan, 


accommodation for 209 prisoners. Its enlargement is under consi- 
deration. Prisoners sentenced for a term not exceeding one year 
are confined in it, others being sent to Rawalpindi or Lahore. 

The Civil Surgeon is the Jail Superintendent, The staff is 
one dailor, two Assistant Jailors, 26 Warders, one Hospital 
Assistant, one gardener and one matron: 

The jail was opened on Ist January 1907. At present the 
prisoners are employed in grinding corn and in levelling of the 
Jail grounds for gardening or other cultivation. As yet no 
handicrafts have been introduced, and there are in consequence 
no jail profits. 

The average monthly cost of maintaining each prisoner since 
the jail opened is Re. 1-14-7. 

LL 
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ont. Section I--Education and Literacy. 
Baeeavon Attock District is the most illiterate District in the Rawalpindi 


Literacy. Division. Less than 4 per cent of the population is literate. 
In respect of female education the District is the most backward 
in the Province. Only four women in every thousand cau read or 
write. Literacy is highest among Hindus aud Sikhs, among the 
non-Christian population. Amoug Muhammadans only 2 per cent 
of the males have any education, while only one woman in every 
thousand is literate. The ordinary zaminddr has no interest in 
education, and so far has had few opportunities. 


Literacy. 


pte, The scripts employed are Urdu, Gurmukhi and among the 
money-lenders Landa Mahajani. 


Indigenous There are no maktubs of the old type in the District. They 

Hivestion, have been crushed out by the Board schools or by indigenous schools 
started after their model. Indigenons education is carried on in 
287 private schools, of which 220 are for boys and 67 for girls, 
The number of scholars.at, present is 4,730—boys 3,647, girls 1,088. 
In most of these schools the only instruction consists in teaching 
the scholars to recite the Korin without any attempt to explain 
its meaning. In others the rudiments of reading and writing are 
taught. <A little letter-writing is sometimes attempted. The 
Korén-teaching schools do little beyond developing the memory. 
Tallagang Tahsil has. a certain reputation for the number of its 
“ Hafizes ” or people who have committed the Kordn or portions of 
it to memory. Many of these people can scarcely be called literate. 
These private institutions are not open to inspection. 


The 2 re ; : : 
Gas caimeuk The Government system of education comprises Middle and 


System. Primary Schools. All are under the general control of the 
Inspector of Schools, Rawalpindi Cirele, to whom, ag well as to 
the Deputy Commissioner, the District Inspector of Schools is 
subordinate. There are no High Schools. 


Middle Schools number seven, and are situated at Camp- 
bellpur, Hazro, Fatteh Jang, Akhwél, Pindigheb and Talla- 


pang. 


The detail of Primary Schools 1s as under :— 


District Board Primary Schools for boys —.. we 45 
ss 5 4 girls, ee ee! 

(5 Gurmukhi and 9 Urdu} 
P Zamindari Schools... “iv 5 
Aided Indigenous Schools 2 sof 80 
‘3 3 Municipal Schools oie ne, 2 


The last are at Hazro and Pindigheb. In + only of the 80 
aided indigenous schools Gurmukhi is taught. 
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No industrial education is for the present given in. the Siig 


District, and there are no schools for aboriginal or depressed Education 
classes. and 
Literacy. 


The Middle School at Campbellpur is “situated in a building 
hired on a monthly rent of Rs. 25. Attached to it is a boarding The mos 
school, also a hired building, the rent being Rs. 7 per mensem. aehools, 
The boarding school has accommodation for 15 boys.. The boarders “"”’ 
at present number 20. The school building is well situated 
at the north-west corner of the Civil Bazaar. The ‘number of 
scholars on the roll at the end of June 1907 was 256, and the number 
of teachers including the Head Master was 11. he approxi- 
mate fees collections amount to Rs. 128 per mensem, and the 
monthly expenditure is about Rs. 320 exclusive of contingencies. 
The equipment grant originally made amounted to Rs. 4,380. The 
teaching is of the usual kind. It ig under consideration to raise 
the school to the status of a High School. 


~The school at Tallagang was~started as a village Primary 
School in 1856. It was raised. ty the status of a Vernacular 
Middle School in 1881, and became Anglo-Vernacular in 1894. 


Aid to indigenous schools in 1905-06 amounted to Rs. 1,420. 
During the present year the grant is Rs. 211 per mensem. The 
Khalsa Middle School at Pindigheb was made an aided school in 
1906. The aided Primary school in the same town gets its grant 
from the District Board and not from the Municipality. 


The formation of the District has given a great impetus to 
education. Repular female education was started in 1905. In 
1906, 39 new schools were opened, 29 for boys and 10 for girls. 
The present number of scholars is 5,385. 


== --- =. Jong 2 ed ——_— —- _-—--. —- —. 


A list of schools maintained by the District Board follows:— 


Whether maintained 
No. Name of school, Kind of school. Muilding ae Remarka, 
hired house. 

1 | Tallapang ik .. | A.V. Middle ... | D. B, Building. 

2| Fatteh Jang... w. | V. Middle waa Ditto 

3] Adhwal nee ois Do, aes Ditto 

4] Rapgu ee w | ¥. Primary Ditto 

(boy's) 

5| Ghorgashti ... ae Ditto coe Ditto 

6 | Gondal vis Se Ditto oa Ditto 

7 | Attoek sas a Ditto ite Ditto 

8 | Mirza ve as Litte was Ditto 

9 | Akhbori is we Ditto . | Free... .. | No rent, 
10 ;} Burhan abe a: Ditto w | Do a. oe Do. 
11] Hasan Abdal ... one Ditto w. | D. B. Building. 


12 | Kot Sundki ae Ditto .. Ditto 
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CHAP. a vee te ee SS 
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Pr: Whether maintained 
Education nian evt dic 
and 0. Name of school. Kind of scheol. aL SLAC Beant Remarks. 
| building or in 
Literacy. hired house. 
13) Paur Miana _.. i Ve Primary } Rented Building 
(boye). 
14 | Sultaupur oss eee Ditto “i Ditto 
1B Bahadur Khan... ads Ditto .. | Free... ne Nhe 
; Dber Ditto ah Do. ... ke 0. 
17 | Bolianwal Ditto . | Doo... ae Do. 
18 | Bahtar Ditto ..  D. B. Building 
19 | Jhang \ Ditto ett Ditto 
20! Kuthal ee: sveal Ditto Ditto 
21 | Jangal ae te Ditto we Free. .. | No rent. 
22°) Murat bs _ Ditto .' Rented house 
23 | Malal se we Ditto Ditto 
24°] Rajor i . | Ditto we | D.B. Building 
a Chauntra ati oe | Lee ‘ Hest 
26 | Chakri bs 7 Ditto vee hitto 
27 | Chak Beli | Ditto i Ditto 
28 | abhi | Ditto | Free... .. | No rent. 
29 | Dhurnal fe oa Ditto rev» Os ace pre Do. 
40 | Buaal ae Jig ieee ECO .. , Rented kouse 
31 | Thatta i Ditto | DB, Building 
32 | Dominl | Ditto bed Ditto 
33 | Saghri |. Ditto .. | Rented house 
34 | Kasran he Ditto (2). B. Building 
$5 | Kamlial so Fa) tegee i sah j Rented house 
36 | Ziarat ar Py uimneees Py dee Ditto 
os Mian wal Ue mo rey on -» | No tent 
b Chhah si ea ithe Oe mcs Sas oO. 
39 | Lawa fi af Litto D. 8. Buildivg 
40 | Chinfi sh wal. Bitte “ Ditto 
41) Piraw Fatial oe i. Nitco oe nitro 
if Pachnand : ree ie te vee 
3 | Kot Saran ae =i itto re, itto 
44 |) Trap : “st eh Nitta J | Bree oa. .» | No rent. 
45 | vhurnal 0 2m Ditto . | Do a. ss Do. 
. 46) Taman oe Nitto me Doo... “8 Do. 
47 | Multan ~ ae | Ditio cae] dds aks i Do. 
48 | Thoa Mahram ... Sal Vilto .. | Rented house 
49 | Kot Fatteh Khan ve | Ve Zamindari oo. | Free... .. | No rent. 
50 | Khunda ‘s ae Ditto .. | OB Building 
51, Nara i fee haitto see Ditto 
62 | Jund ia cei | Ditto ae Ditto 
53 | Jabbi ste ees Nitto wee Ditto 
54 | Hazro ; Mei | V. Primury (girls) | Free... .. | Norent. 
65 | Kulu Kalan ane Ditto ... | Rented house 
56 | Hasan Abdél | Ditto a Ditto 
57 ae ‘Urdu)... ae | ae ae se 
58 | Futteb Jan es itto mae itto 
59 | Adhwal : ts ie Ditto i Ditto : 
a Bahtur (Gurmukhi) a ieee ooh vs ay Se es 
1 | Thatta ois ay Mito ae DOs. eee ie : 
62 | Basal és eae Ditto ... | Rented house 
63 | Jand ! Ditto oe hitto 
64 | Pindigheb seit Ditto aren Vitto 
: alae age Geil ee ea pe 
67 | Jabhi * | Ditto =. | Ditto 
( 
Native Press. No newspaper is published in the District. There are two 


presses both at Campbellpur, one does English work, the other 
vernacular. No books are printed. Both presses are employed 
simply in printing occasional forms for the use of Government 


Offices. 
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Section J.—Moedical. YS. 


The Medical Department is under the general administration Medical. 

of the Civil Surgeon. The medical institutions are the Civil ). ict ster 
Hospital and six dispensaries. The dispensaries are at Hazro, dispensation 
Hasan Abdél, Fatteh Jang, Pindigheb, Tallagang and Lawa, *¢ hospital. 
Those at Hazro and Pindigheb are in charge of Assistant Surgeons. 
The others are administered by Hospital Assistants. The Lawa 
dispensary is housed in a hired building, and the rest in District 
Board buildings. Statement 53 in the Statistical Volume gives for 
cach dispensary the daily average attendance. The Lawa dis- 
pensary treats only out-door patients. The other dispensaries 
have accommodation forin-door patients. The Civil Hospital at 
Campbellpur was opened in January 1907. The staff under the 
Civil Surgeon is an Assistant Surgeon, a Hospital Assistant, com- 
pounders and dressers. There is accommodation for 36 in-door 
patients. The chief operations are for cataract and stone. There 
is as yet no source of income. The District Board has sanctioned 
a grant of Rs. 10,000 for equipment, 


There are no Lunatic or Leper Asylams and no necessity for Special | 
them. The District is without any private or mission dispensary. ‘™ttutiom 


_ The vaccination staff consists of a Superintendent of Vaccina- Vaccination. 
tion and soven vaccinators who travel about the District. The Senitetion 
cost is met by the District Board, Vaccination is nowhere in the 
District compulsory. The cost of the department was Rs. 1,926 
in 1905-06, and Rs. 2,064 in 1906-07. Inthe former year 16,878 
persons were vaccinated, in the latter 17,583. The percentage 
of the population protected in these years thus was 3°7 and 38 
respectively. Revaccination is gaining ground. 27°34 per cent of 
the population has heen successfully vaccinated. The five years’ 
average of vaccinated persons is 11,835 or 2:3 per cent of the 
population. The expenditure on vaccination for the current year 
has been budgetted for at Rs, 5,460. 


Village sanitation, there is practically none. The only active Native 
sanitary measures are those taken in Municipal areas. Quinine is “*°** 
distributed free by the District Board. 


Two hakims, one in Tallagang and the other in Pindigheb, 
are employed by the District Board. Besides these there are a 
number of hakims practising privately, and not a few quack 
dealers in charms and nostrums: of these the former have some 
importance as the intermediaries to whom quinine is supplied for 
sale to the villagers. 

The following note written by Captain Corry, I.M.S., Civil 
Surgeon, Jhelum, 1s taken from the Jhelum Gazetteer. It applies 
with equal force to this District. 

Jhelum is no exception to the general rule as regards native 
practitioners. They are almost all of them men without any 


CHAP. 
Ii, J. 


Medical. 


Types of 
akima. 
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diploma from a recognised schoo]. There are five different 
types :— 


(1) So-called hukims, who belong to the family of hakiims 
and have learnt the art either from their fathers or 
from others of their class. They are taught medicine 
after a preliminary study of Urdu and Persian, and 
practise it first under the supervision of their 
teachers and only afterwards independently. 


(2) Common druggists, or dealers-in indigenous drugs. 
These persons first open a shop and deal only in 
drugs. Presently they begin to treat patients by 
using the prescriptions which are sent to them by 
the huhiis. They also read two well known books 
in Urduand Punjabi named Ddi-ul-shafa and Khair- 
munukh, which contain the symptoms and. signs given 
in the form of poetry. Gradually they sign their 
name as fakin. so-and-so, and paint the word hakian 
on their sign-board. Their knowledge is very super- 
ficial, and, apart from a certain empirical skill, they 
are totally unacquainted with scientific methods. 

(3) Vaids: of these there are very few in the Disirict. 
They chiefly use herbs and metallic oxices called 
kushtas. 


(4) Sunydsis: these are chiefly Hindu fairs, who go from 
place to place treating venereal diseases, impotence, 
sterility and plithisis. They use very dangerous 
drugs such as arsenic and mercury, rarely gold 
chloride and occasionally herbs. Their chief places 
of resort are Tilla and Kitis where they assemble 
in large numbers from various parts of the country 
at the Buisdkhi fair. Many people come to these 
places to find some good Sunydsi and either take 
him to their homes or get medicine from him. To 
the same class belong the alchemists who are believed 
to have the power to turn copper into gold and 
tin into silver, though the number of those who can 
really bring about a change is a fact which even 
those who believe in the possibility of this metallic 
transformation are in doubt. 


(5) Maulvis, or preachers in mosques: these also practise 
medicine. In old days instruction in certain medical 
books used to be given to Moulwis as part of their 
Arabic course. The practice, though now less in 
vogue, is not yet extinct, and every now and then 
one does meet a malvi who has got a fair know- 
ledge of the wndief medicine. Some of them even 
know how to do venesection. 
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These are the five chief groups of native practitioners in the 
art of healing. Those who practise surgery may also be briefly 
described. First among these is the common Barber. To a super- 
ficial observer he only appears as a trimmer of the cuticular 
appendages, but to one who knows him more fully he is also a 
surgeon, He can pull ont a tooth with his crude zambir (forceps), 
open an abscess, bleed for pneumonia, and perform scarification 
with his ever ready razor. Many a time he may be seen holding 
the forehead of a village boy on his knee and scarifying the nape 
of his neck, showing the black venous blood to the anxious mother 
as a proof that he has touched the diseased spot. Some of them 
treat ulcers, generally using copper sulphate and wax as the basis 
of their ointments. 


Next to him comes the well known wrestler or Pahlwdn, 
whose sole business is to set fractures or reduce dislocations. In 
the village this duty often falls to the common weaver who is 
believed to be an expert in his art. Bone-setting is effected by 
extension and counter-extension. To keep the broken ends in 
place a very dangerous procedure is adopted. A paste is made 
containing yolk of eggs, coriander powder, and some herbs called 
mouiddsak and sajji. This is painted over the broken part, pieces 
of bamboo stick are placed on it lengthwise and over this another 
coating of the same stuff. The rule, or rather T should say the 
misrule, is to bandage tightly. Very, often such patients are 
brought to the hospital with limbs either gangrenous from 
obstructed circulation or verging on mortification, and it falls to 
the lot of not a few of us either to amputate or perform some less 

“gerious operation. Reduction of dislocations is always preceded 
by rubbing with sweet oil followed by manipulation. The patient 
is told to lie passive and the operation continues for several 
days. 


OHAP. 
III, J. 


Medical. 


The third specialist in surgery is the much reputed Rdwal, Native 
His chief, or rather sole, practice is Ophthalmic Surgery. Many of 5""@"y- 


us must have seen the spoiled eyes of patients who come to 
hospital for cataract extraction. He does not take the lens out, 
but simply pushes it back into the vitreous and after getting his 
fee, bandaging the eye, and making the patient count fingers, quietly 
makes away piving directions that the eye is not to be opened for 
three days—time enough for him to be out of reach. Two places in 
this District are the head-quarters of Rdwals, whence they go forth 
to distant countries, including even Africa and Central Asia. 
These are Mohra Kor Chashm and Shéhén-ki-Dheri, both in the 
Chakwél Tahsil. But his services are less and less in demand as, 
like the use of quinine, cataract extraction has now taken a well 
deserved hold on the popular mind. 

Next comes the common sweeper, who hawks in the streets 
for leech application: and mention must also be made of the 
women who come to cup patients with the hollow horns of certain 


OHAP. 
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Medical. 


Methods of 
treatment 
by Hakima. 
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animals. These latter place the horn on the part affected, suck 
air out of it by placing their mouth on the thin enf@ and then keep 
it applied till the proper effect is produced. Under this head 
mention must also be made of the specialists in circumcision. They 
are commonly barbers, but only those of experience attempt the 
operation. ‘The principle is the same as our own, only no sutures 
are used. The mucous membrane covering the glans is forcibly 
pushed back. Bleeding is controlled by fine cow-dung which is 
dusted on the part, and an ointment is smeared over the wound. 
Water dressing is applied, if swelling appears. 


Another class of practitioners are known as Jardhs. They go 
about from place to place with a small round box containing their 
instruments and dressings. hey can remove necrosed bones by 
forceps and can dress various kinds of wounds and ulcers. 


These different groups having been described, a few examples 
may be cited to show how the hahims treat the more common 
complaints. 


(1) Fever: this they say is the result of a certain poison in the 
blood. They give it several names, but the treatment is much the 
same in each case. In acute fevers, even when the temperature is 
very high, they will never put anything cold onthe head, saying 
that this treatment causes brain fever. - Milk they do not prescribe, 
alleging that it contains fatand that fat is injurious during fever. 
The principle is to deplete the system and give vegetables and 
pulses. For chronic fevers they now allow milk and soup, perhaps 
from seeing us prescribe this diet without hesitation. or thirst 
they advise sharbats of tamarind and prune and arg guozahdin. As 
regards the use of purgatives, they sometimes refuse them at the 
start, but generally permit them after some, days. (2) Pneu- 
monia: venesection is the rule with old hakims. Food is the same 
as in ordinary fever, but opium is seldom permitted. (3) Plague: 
tonics for the heart and caustics for the buboare generally prescribed. 
(4) Dysentery: purgatives and mucilaginons and demulcent 
drinks made from such drugs as tsafgul (Plantaga ovata) are pres- 
cribed, when itis thought to be due to seybule; otherwise strin- 
gents like ginger, bael fruit or mango-seed. (5) Cholera is 
bolieved to be the result of bad air. The treatment for this 
disease is eliminative in nature at the beginning, and the drugs 
prescribed are nutmeg and cloves during the cold stage, tonies for 
the heart, opium, red pepper and asafeetidu for controlling diarrhoea 
when excessive, ginger and sweet oil for rubbing on the body, with 
khichri (ddl and rice) for food. Gram water is also given, and rice 
water to allay thirst. (6) Small-pox is thought popularly to be 
the manifestation of a goddess “ Mata Devi.” It is believed to 
be due to the menstrual blood, which is sucked in by the child im 
utero. In cold climates this material ig destroyed. Very white 
people and albinos escape. The treatment adopted is intended to 
cleanse the blood ; ludhrdk is given after rubbing it up in rosewater, 
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and pearls applied externally in the form of powder. Milk is given ined 
along with munakkdé to bring the pocks out. When the disease Medica} 
matures roasted gram is given to cause desiccation. (7) Tonsilitis: 
the treatment is as follows:—gargles of the pulp of cassia fistula 
boiled in milk, leeches externally, and sharbat of mulberry inter- 
nally. The abscess is generally opened by the barber. (8) 
Gravel: the treatment prescribed is directed to promote fulmi- 
nation, hot fomentation of poppy-heads or khash-hhash, hot affusion 
on the kindneys, baths, sng-t-yahid and jau hhdr to dissolve the 
stone. Meat is avoided. (9) Gout: the cause is thonght to 
be phlegm and wind in the system. Purgatives are first prescribed, 
afterwards ginger or terdmird or harmel taken internally ; locally 
oils of the same drugs are employed. Milk-is avoided, meat and 
ddl recommended. Rice is not prohibited. (10) Syphilis: mercury 
and arsenic are the chief drugs employed, with sarsuparilla, chiretta 
papra and uuib internally as blood purifiers. For local use cachu 
mirdisang, and burnt #auri shell are recommended. Salivation 
is thought to be highly beneficial, as if is believed that after this 
process the poison is not transmitted» to offspring, and sweating 
is similarly regarded. (11) Dropsy: three kinds are commonly 
distinguished-(.) Windy (tabi) ov éympanitis, (b) lehmi or general 
anusarea, (¢) gtkki or ascites. The disease is attributed to liver and 
stomach troubles. The principles of treatment may be summarised 
as follows :-—~purgatives like camel’s milk, milk of euphorbiaceous 
plants, rhubarb solution, arg of hatuch maduch (make). Diaphoresis 
is effected by placing the patient in a hot oven. Hot baths and 
diuretics such as anise and /.tsvi args are also enjoined. Cures can 
be effected in the inital stages of the disease, but not later on. (12) 
Phthisis: a distinction is made between consumption, called tap 
dig, in which there 1s no hemoptysis, and sii in which there is 
hemoptysis. Four stages are observed. First the fever stage, 
secondly disorders of the internal organs, thirdly the cough stage, 
and fourthly thatof diarrhea. The first two stages are curable, 
the third only rarely and fourth never. Cold and tar things lke 
camphor, wrg of milk, pearls and other tonics, barley-water, gram 
soup, dried turnips, and soups made from birds are generally 
prescribed. Opium is not usually permitted. 


Before closing this note a few points about the popular ideas 


of treatment would not be devoid of interest. ‘Populae 
: : methods of 
Cauterisation is the commou treatment for enlarged spleen, treatment. 


sciatica and deep-seated pains. 


For ague cases another peculiar treatment is at times resorted 
to. A man, who is believed to be expert in that special method, 
places the cutting edve of a sword on the enlarged organ and 
presses on it with all his force, reading something while keeping 
up the pressure. This is done several times and it is said that the 
organ gets reduced and blood clots are passed per rectum. 

MM 
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For malarial fevers, to check the paroxysms a sort of charm 
is written on a leaf, commonly of banydn, and the patient is told 
to look at it till the attack is past. 


For neuralgia also a charm is written on a piece of paper 
which is doubled, and then hung over the eyebrow or other place 
affected. It is supposed that this expedient will effect a cure. 

For meningitis hot bread is bandaged on the head. 

Ram’s fat from the tail end is plastered on the head in cases 
of tetanus. 

In cases of general weakness nutmeg and almonds are pres- 
cribed as stimulants. = 

Demons are thought to be the cause of many ohscure com- 
plaints, especially those attended by hysteria in any form. To . 
wash the face of sick persons and especially to clean the eyes of 
children, when they are suffering from anyesort of eye complaint, 
is strictly forbidden. Cow-dung poultices are always the first step 
towards hastening maturity in an abscess. Milk and yhi are often 
taken by persons who suffer from stone in the bladder for their 
supposed anodyne and. diuretic. Villagers frequently visit the 
tombs of saints before undergoimg any serious operations. This is 
especially the case with chronic rheumatism and sufferers from 
neuralgia. Ventilation is not at all favoured as a means to health. 
Putting bed covering over the patient’s face, surrounding him 
with numbers of friends, burning charcoal in the same room, all 
these are expedients, the efficiency of which it requires tact and 
persuasion to prove futile. Every food stuff is believed to possess 
qualities either of heat, cold, dryness, or moisture, or a combina- 
tion of these four properties: and, when a medicine is prescribed, 
the mother will invariably ask whether it be hot or cold, ete. 


English medicines are generally believed to be hot and dry in 
their effects. 


CHAPTER IV.—PLACES OF INTEREST. 


Most of the places of interest in the District have already 
been referred to, and detailed notes on each are not now necessary. 
Only a short account of the more interesting places will be given. 

ATTOCK. 


The importance of Attock is or was due to the commanding 
position of the fort, built on a road overlodking the bridge-of- 
boats over the Indus, and therefore forming one of the chief 
defences of our line of communication with the Frontier, The 
bizd«, formerly located within the fort, is now situated on the 
rocks below. Above Attock, the Indus is upwards of a mile in 
breadth, and from the rocks on which the station is built the eye 
wanders over a vast expanse of sand and water resembling an 
inland sea. A short distance above the fort it 1s joined by the 
Kabul river from the west, and their combined waters then force 
their way flowing with great speed, and broken at one point into 
a tremendous whirlpool by the rocks of Jaléla and Kamilia, 
through the narrow rocky channel. .‘hree miles below the fort 
is the magnificent iron bridge which conveys the North-Western 
Railway and, by a sub-way, the Grand Trunk Road over the river, 
and has thereby practically taken away the strategical value of 
the fort, The bridge is soparately described below. 

At Attock the Indus was passed by Alexander by a bridge- 
of-boats built by Hepheestion and Taxiles, his ally. The fort was 
built by Akbar in 1581 A.D. on his return from an expedition 
against his brother Mirza Hakim,. Governor of Kaébul, who had 
invaded the Punjab. He gave it the name of Attak Bandras in 
contradistinction to that of Katak Bandras, the chief fort at the 
other extremity of his empire. General Cunningham believes the 
name to be of greater antiquity, and identifies its root with that 
of Taxila, and both with the name of the Taka tribe, who in 
ancient time seem to have held the country between the Margalla 
Pass and the Indus. At the same time Akbar established the 
ferry, and imported a colony of boatmen from Hindustdn, the 
descendants of whom still live at Mallihitolé, and enjoy the 
revenue of a village.in Chhachh, which was granted by Akbar 
for their support. In 1812 Ranjit Singh surreptitiously seized 
the fort from the Wazir of Kabul, and it remained in possession 
of the Sikhs until the close of the first Sikh War. In 1848 it 
was gallantly defended by Lieutenant Herbert, but ulimately 
captured by the Sikh rebels. Since the close of that rebellion it 
has been occupied by the British troops. The present garrison 
consists of detachments from a battery at Campbellpur. The 
bridge was opened for traffic in June 1883, and is guarded by a 
detachment from one of the Native Infantry Regiments at Réwal- 
pindi, Till the railway bridge was completed, a bridge-of-boats 
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in the cold season and rains and a ferry in the summer used to be 
maintained over the Indus at Attock. The crossing is dangerous 
on account of a whirlpool formed by the junction of the Kibul 
river with the Indus, which takes place just above, or almost 
opposite, Attock. Below the junction are two rocks, known by 
the names of Kamalia and Jaldlia, which, jutting into the river, 
render the passage still more dangerous. Boats are not unfre- 
quently dashed against them. The names are derived from Kamél-. 
ud-din and Jalél-ud-din, sons of the founder of the Roshni sect, 
who were flung from these rocks for adherence to their father’s 
heresy during the reign of Akbar. 


The principal merchants in the town are the Pardchds, an 
enterprising Musalmdin race who penctrate into Central Asia, 
and there exchange Indian goods for those brought by the Russians 
and others from China, Thibet and 'lartary. The principal auti- 
quities are the fort, and a handsome tomb known as the Kanjiri’s. 
The public buildings are the Church, the old Court of the Assistant 
Commissioner i charge of the sub-division, Police station, staging . 
bungalow, two swi'dis and a school-house. 


The Municipality gave way 11 1901 to a notified area. The 
nes wales 000°. A place is steadily 


Year of census Pergons. Males. Peniales, decaying The po- 
“a aeakge pulation as ascer- 

1868 Be a 3,842 3,366 1,476 rained at the 
aan a = sai | Bras 1457 tained at the census 
191k. | gaye eb o-aigia 1259 enumerations of 
1901 os a 2,892 Js 1,760 1,062 1868, 1881, 1891 


The Attock bridge consists of five spans vf steel girders 
(Wipple Murphy type); two of these spans over the main channel 
of the river are 3084 feet span, and the remaining threo, through 
which water only passes during the flood season, are 2574 feet 
span. The girders are 25 fect in depth, aad the bottom of the 
lower beam is 111 feet above low water level; thus the top.of the 
girders is 136 feet above water level. The rails are laid on 
the top of the girders; below is a sub-way, metalled with asphalt, 
adapted for ordinary road traffic; it is 16 feet wide and 184 feet: 
high, and will pass every description of vehicle or beast. The 
girders are supported on wrought iron trestle piers consisting of 
four standards and four radiating struts grouped together, and 
meeting at the top in a wrought iron entablature; the standards 
and struts are braced together horizontally at every 25 feet in 
height, and there is also a diagonal vertical bracing between each 
of the horizontal bracings. The standards and struts are founded 
on the solid compact rock forming the bed of the river 
which has been cut away to depths varying from 6 to 12 feet for 
their reception. No. 8 pier in mid-stream is founded upon a sub- 
aquan rock submerged with 5 or 6 feet of water even in the cold 
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season. In the cases of the other piers the rock was dry when 
the foundations were constructed. As a protection against 
wreckage logs, and flouting timber during floods, piers Nos. 2, 8 
and 4 are guarded with masonry cut-waters on their up-stream 
‘falls; these cut-waters are 100 feet in height, and would protect 
the piers against accident from any flood that has yet been 
recorded. ‘The atutments are of solid limestone block in coarse 
masonry, very massively constructed; local blue limestone has 
been used, but Tartki sandstone has been freely introduced in the 
arches, coigns, and cornices. Preparations for the construction 
of the bridge were commenced in 1880; and actual commencement 
was made in December 1881; by September 1882 the piers were 
completed ; meantime, in July 1882, the erection of the first two 
spans (2575 feet) of girders was commenced and they were com- 
pleted in August 1882; the fifth span of girders (also 2572 feet) 
was commenced in November 1882 and completed in January 
1883; the erection of the timber staging for the two large spana 
(3rd and 4th) was commenced in Oetober 1882 and completed in 
March 1883 ; on the latter date-the erection of the large girders 
commenced ; they were self-supporting by the end of March 1883, 
but not entirely completed before the end of April. The bridge 
was tested and reported ready for traffic on 12th and 13th May, 
and formally opened on the birthday, of Her Majesty the Queen- 
Kmpress. 


CAMPBELLPDR, 


Campbellpur is important as the District Head-quarters and as 
a cantonment. The adjacent village (Kémilpur) is a small place, 
inhabited by Sayyads, and of little interest. The Civil Station lies 
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between the cantonment and the railway. The Civil Bazaar is | 


built on a plot of land acquired by Government under the Land 
Acquisition Act and sold by auction for building sites.- It is still 
growing very rapidly. The only buildings of importance are those 
recently erected in connection with the new District, the District 
Courts, the District Jail, the Civil Hospital, ete. The population as 
paces =r ascertained at the census 

Year of census. Persons. | Males. | Females. enumerations of 1868, 


— 7 t————= 188], 1891 and 1901 is 
1968. ah hea Bre 573 = shown in the margin 
1881. we {1,467 98% 484 ’ 
1891 - | 2,856 1,758 sag The cantonment used to 
1901... ar PROS MB LOMO” Contain “an Hlephant 


See Sssareee=== Rattery (formerly sta- 
tioned at Attock) and a Field Battery, The garrison now is one 
battery of Field Artillery, one company Garrison Artillery, one 
Ammunition Column and one Camel Corps, 


The Haro which flows close by the cantonment on the south 
affords fair fishing. Some shooting is to be had in the Kala Chitta 
Range, which is not far off. 


CHAP. LV. 
Places of 
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Hazro. 


Hazro is a pretty little town of 9,799 inhabitants, situated in 
the middle of the fertile Chhachh valley lying between the Indus 
and the dry ravines and desolate sand-hills of the Campbellpur 
plain. Its white mosques and spires, relieved by occasional palm 
trees rising from the midst of waving fields, are visible from a 
great distance. The scene of the great battle in which, in A.D. 
1008, Sultan Mahmtid Ghaznavi defeated the united forces of the 
Rajds of Hindustdn and the infidels of the Punjab with a slaughter 
of 20,000 men, it was afterwards fixed upon by some of the Pathin 
followers of that chieftain to be the site of their colony. Fre- 
quently looted in the unsettled times prior to British rule by Pathaén 
marauders from the neighbouring hills and from beyond the Indus, 
it never attained any position beyond that of a large village, but 
has now greatly increased in size and prosperity. Grains of all 
kinds are collected from the rich country round about, and traders 
bring their wares from Yusafzai and the neighbouring independent 
territory. An excellent quality of snuff is manufactured in large 
quantities. All these goods are-exported in exchange for European 
piece-goods, indigo, ete. The town is nearly surrounded by a 
wall, and the bdzdrs are neat and clean. Of public buildings, there 
are a police station, good school-house, dispensary, and a Municipal 
Committee house, which is occasionally used as a court. It is to 
be regretted that the North-Western State Railway does not pass 
close to the town, for though only a few miles distant, the road to 
the nearest station 1s an expensive one to maintain, owing to the 
swampy nature of the country which it has to traverse. The 
population is half Pathdn, 

Year of census. | Persons | Males, | Females. half Hindu. The results 
of the census enumera- 


ig | SS2t | 8483 | 5.08 tions of 1868, 1875, 188}, 
198). se] GS | ee! 1891 and 1901 are given 
18 om vee AS) 5 su * “ . . . 

1901. “| 9'709 | 5190 | acog «= IN the margin, It is difli- 


fe weet nia a Se oe ol eet, TOM FEO ascertain the 
precise limits within which the enumerations of 1868 and 1875 were 
taken, and the accuracy of the figures for these years is doubtful. 


Hasan ABpat, 


The archeological remains of Hasan Abddl and the successive 
legends of Buddhist, Brahman, Muhammadan and_ Sikh origin 
which cluster round the sacred fountain have been described in 
the Historical Section, pp. 26-31. 


The shrine of Panja Sahib crowns a precipitous hill about 
one mile east of the town, and at its foot stands the holy tank, a 
small square reservoir of pure water, generally full of fish. Dula- 
pidated brick temples surround the edge, while, on the west side, 
the water gushes out from beneath a rock marked with a rude 
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representation of a hand, ascribed by the Sikhs to their founder, 
Baba Nénak. The hill of Hasan Abdél has been celebrated for 
its beauty since the Moghal times. To the south of the shrine, on 
the opposite bank of the Haro, lies the garden of Wah, formerly a 
resting place of the emperors on their way to the valley of Kashmir 
but now a mass of jungle-clad ruins. Facing the garden, on the 
Hasan Abddl side of the river, a tomb shaded by two ancient 
cypress trees covers the remains of one of Akbar’s wives. 


Farren JANG. 


Fatteh Jang isa large village of 4,921 inhabitants. It was first 
made the head-quarters of a tahsil in 1859 at the first Regular 
Settlement. It lies on the highroads from Rawalpindi to Khushal- 
garh and Kohat and from Rawalpindi to Kalabagh. 


Petroleum is found at Sadkal, three miles away. There is a 
little trade in grain and vegetable, oils and-some manufacture of 
leather, soap and Jwujis. The tahsil, thana, dispensary and a 
district bungalow are the only public buildings. The most con- 
eee aa === spicious building is the 

Year of census. Persons. | Mules, | Females, house of Misr Ramjimal, 
which is a very conspi- 


| an 


1868 4,662 2,483 |. 2179 | cuous landmark from the 
1891 876 | Sase || gig. Surrounding country. 
1901 4,825 2631 | | 2.204 The marginal table 


population at the various census enumerations. 


Kor. 


‘Kot is the seat of the chief Gheba family. It hes on the 
Fatteh Jang-Kalabagh road and has a good district bungalow. The 
village itself is of no importance apart from the residence of the 
Gheba Sardar and the shrine of Bhai Than Singh, a saint of great 
reputation. A mile away are the ruins of the fort of Pehig where 
Rae Mohamed Khan was murdered by the Mallils. 


PINDIGHED. 


Pindigheb, the head-quarters of the tahsil of that name, is 
situated on the south bank of the Sil. It is the ancestral seat of 
the Jodhra Maliks of Pindigheb, by whom it was founded. It is 
the only place of any size in the tahsil, and situated as it is in a 
very wild tract, it presents a pleasing appearance to the eye by 
contrast with its surroundings. There are a good many trees 
studded about, and, as water 1s near the surface, there are many 
vegetable gardens and plantain trees, which make it look like an 
oasis in the white sand of the stream which lies on one side of it. 
The houses are however poor and small, and there are no buildings 
of any importance. Recently a house for the Assistant Commis- 
sioner and a court house have been built, and the construction of 
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a dak bungalow is under consideration. The nearest district bun- 
galow at present is at Dandi, about a mile distant on the opposite 
side of the stream. The tahsil, the thana, a dispensary and a 
school are the other public buildings. 


The trade of the place is in country produce, grain, oil and 
wood. Country cloth, shoes and soap are manufactured and 
exported across the Indus. The railway has carefully avoided the 
ce eae ee ap ee gece town, and Jand, Basal, 

Yoar of census. { Persons. |} Males. | Pemates Thatta and other places 


------~ have profited at Pindi- 


sage = ca eS aes 4.098 gheb’s expense. But if 
wee oe 083 4,392. JIS . 

191. e 3462 4183 vo79~—Sstthe Basal-Mandra_ Rail- 
190i, = 8 45u 4,220 4,232 way 18 ever constructed 


a sess: the importance of the 

town is sure to increase. 

The population as ascertained at the census of 1868, 1881, 
1891 and 1901 is shown in the margin. . 


MARKHAD. 


Makhad is a small town of 4,063 imhabitants, situated on the 
left bank of the Indus, in the south-west corner of the District. 
It is not now of much importance, but was formerly the terminus 
of the Indus Valley Flotilla, and as such of some consequence. It 
is, however, a curious and picturesque riverside town, built on a 
steep slope and extremely dirty. There is still a considerable 
amount of trade done from it.on the Indus by the trading com- 
munity of Pardchis. It had a Municipal Committee, a sardi and 
a police station, but no buildings of any importance. 


There is now no Municipal Committee at Makhad; it existed 
for a short time, but having really no raisun ’¢tre, and its exist- 
ence only intensifying the disputes which rage continuously 
between the Khan, the Pir and the Pardchds, it has been abolished 
and Makhad has, therefore, lost its claim to be included as a town. 


LAWA. 


Liwa is situated in the Tallagang Tahsil, near the western 
border of the District, and a few miles only to the north of the 
Salt Range and Mount Sakesar, in latitude 32° 41’; longitude 720° 
69’, Its population according to the census of 1881 is 6,245: but 
it has since risen to 6,248 in 1891 and 6,458 in 1901. Léwa 1s a 
large Awén village, and its inhabitants are almost exclusively agri- 
culturists. There are four or five chandhais, and party faction 1s 
rife. The population is mainly concentrated in the central village, 
though the dhoks or outlying hamlets, which are included in the 
census of the town, are very numerous, and scattered over the 
area of 135 square miles, which forms the village domain. There 
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TALLAGANG, 


Tallagang is the head-quarters of a tahsil, situated in the 
southern portion of the District, latitude 72’ 28’; longitude. 32° 56’. 
Population numbered. 6,236 in 1881, 6,236 in 1891, and 6,705 in 
1901. The town is an unpretentious collection of native houses 
without any building of importance. It has a single dézdr, a grain 
market, a police station, school house, dispensary and a circuit 
bungalow; the latter is a well-built and lofty building, with ample 
accommodation. There is a tank with a garden, about half a mile 
south of the town, supported from local funds. This tank is of 
large dimensions, and contains an unfailing supply of water, to the 
great comfort of the town, inhabitants and neighbourhood. 


There was at one time a Municipal Committee but it was 
abolished in 1886. 


There was also a cantonment at) Tallagang for some years, 
but in 1882 it was finally abolished. 


The town was founded by a chief of the Awdn tribe some » 
260 years ago, and, since its foundation, has been the seat of 
administration of the neighbourhood, at first under the Awéns, 
then under the Sikhs, and now under British rule. It possesses 
some commercial importance as a local centre of trade : the town 
is healthily situated in a dry plateau, well drained by ravines. 
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